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The pattern on the floor is Gold-Seal Congoleum Rug No. 508. The 6 x 9 ft. size costs only $8.10. 


Attractive, easily cleaned floors 
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for every room at very low cost— 


Think what 


go over your rugs with a mop and seé 


a relief it would be to 


every trace of dirt quickly vanish. 


With Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs it 
is ever so easy to keep your floors spot- 
lessly clean all the time. They are far 


cleaner after a few minutes’ mopping 
than woven carpets are after the hard- 


est beating and sweeping. 


Waterproof— Need No Fastening 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are not 
only absolutely waterproof, but acci- 
dent-proof. Grease and spilled things 


can’t harm their smooth, enameled 


surface. They lie flat without fastening. 


There are patterns suitable for every 


Gold Seal 








room in the house, from simple con- 
ventional designs, like those illustrated, 
to rich, Oriental motifs. And the prices 
will suit any purse. 


These durable, sanitary rugs are so 
low in cost and so beautiful in colors 
and designs, that you can modernize 
every floor in your house at a big sav- 
ing in time, labor and expense. 
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Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
ississippi are higher than those quoted. 
‘anadian prices are also higher. 
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Our Purposes and Plans 
A GLIMPSE AT THE MAY ISSUE 


“We must find who can buy and to 
whom we can ship about four billion 
dollars’ worth of crops which will be 
ready before many months. . . . No class 
of people in the United States is more 
interested in or vitally concerned by the 
destinies of Europe and her economic 
well-being than the farmers. It is to the 
great consuming masses of Europe that 
the farmers of the United States send a 
large portion of their agricultural products. 
It is the working man of Europe and 
his purchasing power that vitally affects 
the markets for our surplus. In fact, 
generally speaking, we have no other 
market for our surplus farm products. If 
you think differently, just try to find 
another market for the forty-five percent 
of our total crops that we have been ex- 
porting, largely to Europe, during the 
decade 1910 to 1919 and the fifty-nine 
percent sent abroad during the previous 
decade.” 

The above quotation is from an article 
which will appear in the May issue of 
Successful Farming. It discusses one of 
the most important questions affecting 
the welfare of the farming industry and a 
question which this nation must decide 
in the not distant future. Since the mar- 
ket, or lack of market, for surplus farm 
products so vitally affects farm people, 
they should be informed on the subject 
and exert their influence. 

For many years Successful Farming has 
recognized successful marketing as an 
important phase of profitable farming. 
While economic and efficient production. is 
essential to success in farming, it is only a 
part of the business, and the business as 
. whole cannot be successful unless the 
products can be marketed to advantage. 

It has been our plan to include in almost 
every issue of Successful Farming one or 
more articles discussing important move- 

ents along the line of improvement in 
the marketing of farm products and relat- 
ing the experience of those who have im- 
proved their marketing methods. 

That a market for the surplus over and 
ibove the needs of this country is an im- 
portant factor in determining the price 
at which the entire crop can be sold, is 
well known. Some are in favor of limiting 
production, so that there will be no surplus 
to sell to foreign markets. 

Whatever may be your views on this 
great question the article upon that sub- 
ject appearing in the May issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming will help you to better 
understand the situation. Do not miss 
this article and the usual number of help- 
ful articles on practical farm and home 
subjects.—Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 


GOVERNMENT RULES AGAINST 
IMITATORS 

Advertising performs a valuable service 
in acquainting consumers with brands and 
trade-marks. It identifies products. 

As a general rule advertised mer- 
chandise finds most ready sale because 
people are told about it in a straight- 
forward manner by the manufacturer. 
People know what to expect in trying 
a new article and the trade-mark makes 
it easy for them to secure the same prod- 
uct time after time when it has proved 
satisfactory. 

Manufacturers take the same pride in 
the good name of their products as in 
their personal standing. Ustablished 
houses do not claim in their advertising 
more than their products will deliver 





|in service. They realize that advertising 


is their personal word to the user and that 
disappointment is bound to result in loss. 

Occasionally some concern tries to 
achieve quick success by imitating the 
advertised brand or name of an estab- 
lished house. 

The action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in the Vacuum Oil case illustrates 
this point. Mobiloi!, Arctic, Zeta and 
Gargoyle are registered trade-marks of 
the Vacuum Oil Company. They have 
been widely ndvdstinall also a chart des- 
ignating various grades of Mobiloil by 
the letters A, E, ete. 

The Federal Trade Commission issued 
a complaint against the Best Oil Com- 
pany and certain individuals and after 
a hearing ordered them to cease and desist 
from imitating the above brands and 
trade marks and from using the words 
“Mobile Oil” separately or in conjunction 
with the word “Arctic” or any letter of 
the alphabet. 

In its finding the Federal Trade Com- 
mission protects consumers of advertised, 
trade-marked, standard merchandise 
against imitations which are designed to 
confuse and mislead the public. Of course, 
anyone is free to enter the market with 
a new product and sell it on its merits. 
But the Government clearly holds that 
there must be no effort to deceive. 

I am especially interested in official 
action of this kind, because from the be- 
ginning we have guaranteed advertise- 
ments appearing in Successful Farming. 
Our guarantee covers the manufacturer’s 
promises, made thru advertising in Suc- 
cessful Farming, whether you buy of the 
local dealer or direct from the manu- 
facturer. We exercise the same care in 
introducing an advertiser to our readers 
as you would exercise in introducing a 
prospective customer to your bank. 


E. T. MERDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertisement and every advertiser in 
Succeseful Farming. We will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
ncern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medicines, liquor or mining schemes 
r any other questionable advertising are not accepted under any condition. Our 
readers are our friends and an advertisement in Successful Farming is an intro- 


duction of the advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru 


Su 


guarantee. 


the of Successful F: 
would knowingly introduce a d 


of advertising be- 

cause we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers or their tions to our 
. Our guarantee covers the manufacturers’ of 

the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer but we do not 

debts of an honest bankrupt. When you answer an advertisement refer 


Gnd quareneee hip henesty eng posse than dae 


INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


Subscription Rate.—Three years for $1, payable in advance. Single copies, 
cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign countries, and to subse 
n the eighth zone, three years for $2. Successful Farming is sold to every sub- 
criber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of satisfaction. Any time you're 
ot satisfied, just say so and the money you have paid for your subscription will be 


cheerfully refunded. 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of each pa 


the subseription is paid and is the subscriber’s receipt. ‘The paper is paid for to and 


including the month of the year indicated on the label. 


yt changed upon receipt of the second paper after payment of subscription, or if 


or letter. Stam: 
Change in Address .— 


shows the time to which 


If the date on the label is 


Advertising Rates.—The 
Entered at the Des Moines, Iowa, post 
This issue is copyrighted, 1923, by Successful Farming Publishing Company. 


any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. In sending 
rs renewals always sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label. 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank draft, 


in good condition accepted for small amounts. 
yhen ordering a change in the address, subscribers should 


be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
ed. This is a matter of importance both to you and to us. 


advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
office as second-class matter 
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Oakland’s 
share 

in automobile 
progress 


HEN McKinley was nomi- 

nated for President there were 
only four gasoline automobiles in 
the whole United States. Today 
there are more than ten million. 
‘Two factors have helped to work 
this miracle—the spirit of youth, 
and the spirit of cooperation. 


Being young, the industry knew no 
limiting traditions, and almost every 
car has contributed something to 
the development of all the rest. 


Oakland pioneered in the develop- 
ment of a light six-cylinder car to 
sell for less than $1000. 


The horizon of the industry was 
broadened by that achievement. 
Families to whom the ownership 
of a six-cylinder car had been 
only a hope found their hopes re- 
alized; and men began to think of 
the automobile as the servant of all 
the pec yple. 


The Oakland of 1923 
is one more monu- 
ment to the spirit of cooperation. 


Back of the Oakland. organization 
is General Motors, adding to Oak- 
land’s resources the economies of 
large purchasing power, quantity 
production, and the interchange of 
men and ideas. 


This is the philosophy on which 
General Motors is built—that every 
member of a family is better able 
to serve because of its association 
with the others. General Motors is 
stronger because of Oakland’s ideal 
to build “‘the finest light six”; and 
Oakland is strengthened by the ex- 
perience, the skill, and the spirit of 
the other seventy parts. 
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Or THE ten million 


passenger cars in the 
United States, one in 
seven is a General 
Motors product. 

« * > 
OakLAND is one of the 
five permanent passenger 
car divisions of General 
Motors, each of which 
makes its own contribu- 

tion to economical 


~ transportation. 











GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capittac + CHEVROLET * OAKLAND + OLpsmMoBILE * GMC Trucks 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Klaxon Warning Signals - Fisher Bodies - Jaxon Rims - 


New Departure Ball Bearings - Jacox Steering Gears 


Harrison Radiators - Hyatt Roller Bearings 


Delco Light and- Power Plants and Frigidaire 


AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 











CAN THEY GET AWAY WITH THIS? 


A Plot to Fool Farmers Out of Tax-Exempt Farm Loan Bonds 


By O. M. KILE 


RE the farm loan sharks and public utilities people 

trying to stampede the farmer and the municipalities 

into giving up their tax-free farm loan and public 
improvement bonds? 

It looks very much like it. And a lot of perfectly good 
and honest people are falling into this well-baited trap—if 
we are to judge from the vast flood of publicity berating 
tax-free bonds and urging the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting further use of the tax-exemption 
privilege. It will be recalled that the Green resolution which 
would submit this constitutional amendment to a vote of 
the people in each state passed congress last January by a 
two-thirds majority and the idea is being given little rest 
today even tho congress is on va- 
cation. 


UT mere citation of sources is not sufficient grounds for 
condemning this movement. We must consider the case 
on its merits. We must examine the facts. 

Now why did we ever start this tax-exempt bond business 
anyhow? There were tworbasic reasons, I learn. In the 
first place, there is no particular advantage to the govern- 
ment units, either national, state or local, in taking a dollar 
out of one pocket and transferring it to the other, especially 
not if it costs ten or fifteen cents to make the transfer. That 
is approximately what would happen should a county or 
town issue bonds that are not tax free. It might get in one 
and one-half to two percent in taxes but it would have to 
pay it out again in higher rates of interest. 

The other idea our fathers had 
in mind when they evolved the 





“No tax - exempt class for 
America” and “Stop the Wealthy 
Tax-dodger”’ are the slogans that 
have caught the public fancy and 
are bearing the public mind along 
rapidly to the point where tax- 
exemption of bonds will be done 
away with before nine out of ten 
voters know what it is all about. 

It’s about time we looked this 
thing over carefully, got in be- 
hind the alluring front scenery, 
and found out just what it is we 
are trading off and what we are 
to get for it. 

First, let’s see who it is that is 
furnishing the steam for this 
campaign. Maybe that will throw 


consideration. 
affects 


the 


upon 


curities.—Editor. 





An amendment to the constitution of 
the United States prohibiting the issu- 
ing of tax-exempt securities is up for 
It is a question that 
all taxpayers and one upon 
which they should inform themselves. 
Mr. Kile, in his article, points out some 
important phases of the question which 
are not always considered and which 
are worthy of consideration in deciding 
desirability of 
limiting or prohibiting tax-exempt se- 


tax-exemption plan was to de- 
liberately give an advantage for 
the raising of money to make 
those types of improvements 
that would contribute to the 
general welfare of all the people. 
Cheaper money todevelop farms, 
build roads, erect schools, pave 
streets and lay sewers was pre- 
cisely the object. Many of us 
are old-fashioned enough to be- 
lieve that this was and still is a 
good idea. 

Make no mistake about it: 
doing away with tax-exemption 
would seriously cripple, if not 
actually destroy, the Federal 
Farm Loan system. There would 


legislation 








some light on the subject. 

Fortunately we do not have to 
look far. Here is an organization that steps boldly forward 
and claims the credit for putting the idea across. Who is it? 


NG other than our old friends the Farm Mortgage 
Bankers’ Association—the same people who fought 
the Federal Farm Loan Banks tooth and nail in congress 
and thru the courts. Here is what one of the speakers said 
before their_annual convention last October: 

“Let me call your attention to the campaign which Secre- 
tary Chassell has directed against tax-exempt securities for 
the past several years. ... But we have by persistent work 
among all of our members, by talking, giving public speeches, 
getting editorials and articles published in the home papers, 
sending of pamphlets and circulars broadcast to farm bor- 
rowers, to newspapers and magazines and encouraging the 
reading of articles along these lines, together with the fact 
of a high surtax, changed entirely the sentiment of the 
general public toward tax exemption.” 

Secretary Chassell said in reviewing his year’s work: 

“The high water mark of our hopes was reached when the 
resolution to amend the constitution was put on the con- 
gressional calendar with a favorable recommendation.”’ 

Strange, isn’t it, that this organization of farm mortgage 
men, who have frequently been accused of exacting needless- 
ly high commissions and interest rates, should suddenly 
become so altruistic as to spend large sums of their money 
in saving the country from the tax-exemption evil. 

But there are other contenders for the distinction of 
having boosted this movement toward a constitutional 
unendment. In addition to Mr. Chassell, probably the 
most ardent advocate of this step to appear before the con- 
gressional committee considering this matter was Philip H. 
Gasden, of Philadelphia, representing the American Gas 
\ssociation, the American Electric Railway Association, and 
the National Electric Light Association—all competitors of 
municipal ownership, it will be observed. 

[In its report the congressional committee said: 

“It (tax exemption) also operates as an inducement to 

ery municipality to have all kinds of public utilities owned 

and controlled by the municipality itself.” 

Could that be the reason back of the desire shown by Mr. 
(;asden’s companies to have tax exemption done away with? 
We leave it to the reader to draw his own conclusions. 


be no more six percent money to 

finance the farmer who is strug- 
gling to buy and develop a piece of land. Rates would have 
to go up between one and two percent. This would add at 
least $80,000,000 to the farmers’ annual interest bill on the 
present outstanding mortgage indebtedness—not all the 
first year, perhaps, but very soon. And don’t forget that the 
farmer is the fellow who hasn’t anybody to pass interest and 
taxes along to. At least, not until he gets control over his 
selling prices—which is a long ways off yet. 

Another thing. the farmer of the Mid-West might think 
about, is the fact that most of these bonds are held in the 
eastern states and any taxes levied would be collected by 
those states and not by the Mid-Western state in which the 
farm or road is located. The Iowa farmer’s taxes would not 
be reduced at all, practically. 

If you still have doubts that taking away the tax-free 
privilege would have such serious effect upon the Federal 
Farm Loan system, let me give you some further facts. 


ID you know that the farm mortgage bankers—that is, 

the men who charge high interest rates in addition to 
commissions—get tax-free money now and would continue 
to do so even after this constitutional amendment is passed? 
$1,250,000,000 of such tax-free money has already been 
loaned by mutual insurance companies that are exempted 
from taxes by their state charters. The funds of charitable 
and educational institutions are likewise exempted and are 
secured by these mortgage loan men at low rates. Mutual 
savings bank funds fall in this same class. 

With funds like these available to the farm mortgage 
bankers—but ordinarily not available to the Federal Farm 
Loan banks—it is easy to see how destructive competition 
could be carried on for a few years until the federal banks 
were discredited and practically dead, then the farm mort- 
gage folks would have the field to themselves again as for- 
merly. 

Passage of the proposed constitutional amendment would 
cripple or destroy the farmers’ source of cheap money. It 
would be a blow to good roads and to municipal develop- 
ment of all kinds. No doubt it would put an effective stop 
to the efforts of towns and villages to own their own electric, 
gas and street railway systems. 

Now, what are we promised in return for this great 
sacrifice? (Continued on page 70 
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3-Point Superiority 
1. The Famous Diamond-Grid—the 
diagonally braced frame of a Philco 
plate Built like a _ bridge Can't 
buckle—can’t warp—can’t short-cir- 
ut Double latticed to lock active 
ate ri il (power-producing chemical) 
plates. Longer hfe. Higher 

emMciet . 
2. The Phileo Slotted Rubber Re- 
tainer—a sk d sheet of hard rubber 
Retains the solids on the plates but 
gives tree passage to the current and 
electroly t Prevents ite disintegra- 
tion. Prolongs battery Mite 41 per cent 
3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard-Wood 
Separator—made only from giant 
trees 1,000 years old, quarter-sawed 
to produce alternating hard and soft 
grain. Hard grain for perfect insula- 
tion of plates. Soft grain for perfect 
eirculation of acid and current—quick 
delivery of power. Another big reason 
why Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Phileo Service. Over 5,500 stations 
ull over the United States. There is 
one near you. Write for address, if 











POR ABEL PIA 
PIAMON 






With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 





RADIO DEALERS Phileo Drynamie Radio 


Storage Batteries are st pped to you chargex — 
bsolutely DRY. No acid sloppagr No chargir 
equipment No batteries going bad in st 
Wire or write for details. 
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E boughta Pray 

Wheat erperte tae Fh or danger - 

ous—have you had through the fatiure of 

ordinary battertes? We would be giad t 

hear from yon. 
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Wanted—a Philco! 


Cranking a big, stiff-jointed motor is “‘no business for a lady”’ 
—any time. In emergencies—when battery failure means dis- 
tress and even peril—safety demands the lavish, steadfast 
power of a Philco Battery. 

And that’s why motorists, by thousands and thousands, are 
replacing their ordinary batteries with Philco Slotted-Retainer 
Batteries—the highest-powered, longest-lived Philco Batteries 
everbuilt for automobile service. 

Just a turn of the switch—a touch of the starter—and your 
motor whirls! No “flunking” where danger threatens. No stall- 
ing in traffic. No leaving you stranded, night coming, miles 
from a service station. 


Phileo’s tremendous reserve power—its rugged, shock-proof 
strength—its day-in, day-out dependability—are due to Philco 
exclusive over-size construction plus famous time-tested features 
that make its two-year guarantee conservative. 


Install a Phileo NOW. Safeguard yourself and family against 
hand-cranking experiences. Get the assurance of quick, sure- 
fire ignition—brilliant lights—a blaring horn. A Phileo now 
costs you no more—in many cases even less—than just an 
ordinary battery. 


Philco Slotted-Retainer Batteries are built for every make and 
model of car. There’s a Philco Service Station near you. Write 
for address, if necessary. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Phtico Slotted- Retainer B ts standara for electric passenger cars and jeruche, mine 
locomotives and other battery uses wher g-lasting, low-cost service 48 demanded Whatever 
you use batiertes for, write Phiico. 





SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 














THE CASE AGAI 


A Plant That Harbors a 


Fields of wheat may catch the spores of rust from barberry bushes many miles away 











NST BARBERRY 


Serious Disease of Wheat 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


N the parlance of thieves the party who sells stolen 

goods is called the “fence.”” The common barberry is 

a sort of “fence’’ in the plant world as it harbors and 
assists the black or stem rust of wheat, oats, barley and 
rve in its nefarious deeds. The fitting punishment for crimes 
as atrocious as those committed by the barberry is perma- 
nent banishment. 

The worst of it is that this undesirable citizen may be 
found hiding in any yard in any state in the wheat belt, 
for the barberry 
planted in lawns, the 
parks and cemeteries of 
nearly every city in the 
land. The barberry was 
formerly used for medic- 


is 





inal purposes. Dyes 
were made from _ its 
bright, red berries. 





Teeth for garden rakes 
were made from its 
stems. Today it has no 
use except as an orna- 
mental shrub. Yet all 
unknowingly every 
man who puts a bar- 
berryshrub in théground 
has been planting an 
enemy to help destroy 
the wheat crop of the 
country—a menace to 
every field of grain for 
twenty-five miles around 
Listen to the story of 
why this is so: 

Several years ago the 
combined wheat crops 
of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and 
Minnesota were reduced 200,000,000 bushels because of the 
prevalence of black rust in these states, Black stem rust 
is a fungus disease that attacks the stems of the grain and 
saps the vitality that should go to making the kernels. 

There is danger of another outbreak of rust. There is 
danger that the wheat crop for 1923, may be seriously 
damaged and cause the loss of millions of dollars to the 
farmers of this country. 

[f at any time before harvest a warm wet spell should 
come this rust might wipe out more bushels of grain than 
the entire country would save by a year of Hooverizing. 
Chere is just one way to prevent this outbreak. That is to 
dig from the ground and burn every barberry bush of every 
variety except the Japanese—which alone has been de- 
clared innocent. 

lor the rust to live it is necessary that it spend one stage 

its existence upon the leaves of the barberry. Without 
these leaves the life cyele would be broken and the wheat 
crop would be largely spared. In the summer the rust is a 
reddish or brown growth on the stem of grains. Later a 
black form grows, which lies dormant in straw, stubble, 
ind grasses over winter. 

When spring comes, the spores germinate and float thru 
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Above—Twigs of common bar- 


berry, showing the cluster cup stage 
of black stem rust 


the air until one of them alights on the leaf of a barberry 


bush. Here the spore takes hold, develops, spreads and 
germinates. In the course of a few days small, yellowish 


spots are formed, which when put under a microscope ap- 
pear as small cups. The cups open and from each one several 
thousands of a different kind of spore are expelled. This 
second spore is carried by the wind until it reaches a wheat, 
oat, rye or barley field. There it settles on the stem of the 
grain and in about eight or ten days it reproduces other 


spores which again 

oP spread. 
ee ee ane oe Most of the barberry 
, w yt. ‘ $ . “ 
Pay re oe ehh, sage bushes are in town, 


of Japanese barberry on twig to 


the right many miles from wheat 


fields. That does not 
matter. The spores from 
the barberry attack 
many kinds of common 
grasses, including squir- 
rel grass and broom 
grass. These are found 
growing in lawns, along 
the streets, and in parks 
and many other places 
about town. One bar- 
berry bush in the heart 
of a city as big as Chica- 
go could give off the 
spores that could travel 
in a short time to the 
country-side and infect 
hundreds of acres. 

To reach the barberry 
bushes the spores from 
the winter stage of the 
disease will be carried 
long distances by the 
wind. There is one in- 
stance on record where 
it is believed that it was 
carried sixty miles. The spores from the barberry probably 
go but a comparatively short distance, but they find lodging 
on grasses and the grasses do the rest of the carrying. 

The story of the barberry bush is an interesting one. It 
was first known among the Himalayas of Central Asia, 
where it still grows wild. It was early known among the 
Hindus for the medicinal properties its berries possessed. 
Doubtless its bright red berries and bright leaves attracted 
attention and it was carried away to be transplanted as 
an ornament. 

It came to America sometime in the seventeenth century. 
Perhaps it, too, came over in the Mayflower. Men have 
long known that the barberry has some connection with 
the black stem rust of wheat, but it has been only in recent 
years that this connection has been fully worked out and 
definitely proved. 

How can the barberry bushes be eradicated and this 
danger to the wheat crop removed? In North Dakota a law 
was passed in 1916 prohibiting the planting and requiring 
all barberry bushes to be dug up. Following this, Minne- 
sota, Colorado and Nebraska (Continued on page 86 
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COMPETITION AND COSTS 
RECENT magazine article states that previous to 
1912 there was one retail store to every ten families 
in the towns and cities; that the average grocery store 
changed hands every seven years; that in 1920 there was 
one grocery store to every seventy-three families, and one 
shoe store to every 171 families. 

It used to be believed that competition was the life of 
trade, the assurance of low prices. We know now that com- 
petition may be overdone in trade as in crop production. 
There are just so many prospective consumers in a given 
community. If there are two grocers making a good living 
by serving that territory and one or more competitors 
come into the field, each must reduce their income or else 
charge more for groceries so the same amount of groceries 
sold will support more people. 

These surplus merchants, buyers, agents, etc., are the 
useless middlemen we need be concerned about. The same 
is true of churches. The community can afford to give just 
so much for church support. If two, three or more preacher 
families must live off the sum that can only well support 
one family then the community is over-churched. 

The state law provides some degree of supervision over 
the number of banks that can enter a given field. It may 
not be wise or well to thus regulate the numberof grocery, 
shoe, furniture and other stores in a town so that there be 
no useless middlemen but it surely would be to the advan- 
tage of merchants and consumers if competition was not 
overdone. It ought to be possible for any one who is more 
capable than some other merchant, doctor or lawyer to 
enter a field and establish his claims to patronage. The 
incompetent should not be able to hold the field, but all 
can see that monopoly has less to do with high costs than 
too many middlemen. 

Out of small beginnings great business grows. What would 
these surplus middlemen do? They must compete with 
someone in some line of endeavor, and we must pay for 
their keep. 


SCHOOL TAX INEQUALITIES 
CHOOL boards in Iowa have been investigating the 
school tax levies in their respective localities and have 
discovered great inequalities in taxation for school purposes. 
If true in Iowa it is no doubt true in other states. We sug- 
gest an investigation everywhere, and steps taken to remedy 
this defect. 

Macy Campbell,in Midland Schools,says: “Withina few 
miles of the writer’s home are farms in one township paying 
on an average $281 local school taxes to the farm of 160 
acres. A few miles away in another township are farms 
equally as good paying not one cent of local taxes. The 
property in seven school districts is paying no school taxes 
this year, while farms in other school districts close by are 
paying local school taxes as high as $1.87 per acre.” 

An outside landholder selects renters with no children 
of school age and thus keeps the district school closed, to 
avoid school taxes. Corporations, railroads, mines are not 
paying their just share of school tax for the advantages the 
children of their employees enjoy. 

These Iowa school board men are agreed that there 
should be some way to equalize school taxes so that the 
burden may not fall too heavily on some and be escaped 
by others enjoying sehool advantages. They have recom- 
mended ‘‘that ten mills be lifted from the local school tax 
levy and be added to the state school tax levy, the proceeds 
f this ten mill state’school tax levy to be distributed back 
to the public school districts on a basis which takes into 
consideration the number of pupils being educated in each 
and the standard of educational facilities provided under 
the following classification: (1) Approved twelve-year 
graded schools. (2) Elementary graded schools. (3) One 
teacher schools.” 

This plan will not increase taxes but simply readjust 


them. It would seem to us that even then tax dodgers are 


not caught. That is up to local tax assessors. 


BETRAYING THE FARMERS 

HOEVER knowingly or ignorantly promulgates doc- 

trines that are unsound and destructive betrays th: 
people. Ignorance is no excuse if there is available knowledge 
on that subject. To proclaim a falsehood as a fact to an 
audience that has no immediate way ef knowing it is false- 
hood is as bad—it is worse than cheating at a game, or | 
false weights and measures in a purchase. 

An example came to our attention recently where ig- 
norance played its part in betraying the farmers. A certain 
cooperative unit was going to eliminate the established 
dealer middleman. The farmers took a man out of productiv: 
farming and put him in town as a middleman to buy and 
distribute needed commodities. It was not long until thi- 
farmer middleman or merchant, splitting the business of a 
little town until nobody could live decently, went to th: 
established merchant and asked him to raise his prices! 

“What’s the big idea?”’ asked the merchant. 

“We cannot sell as cheaply as you do.” 

“How is that?” 

“Because of our overhead expense.’ 

“Did your organization go into business without knowing 
there was such a thing as overhead?” 

Think of it! An agent of the farmers asking a raise in 
prices so it would not show him up as a poor business man! 
And he was put there to cut prices from under the so-called 
robber middleman! 


ARE WE INTERESTED? 

RBES magazine points out that of twenty of our lead- 

ing exports in 1922, Europe bought $1,500,000,000 
divided as follows: Of total $113,000,000 worth of meats, 
Europe took $97,000,000; of our $95,000,000 worth of lard, 
$76,000,000 ; $210,000,000 of our total $280,000,000 of wheat; 
$58,000,000 of our total $160,000,000 corn; $55,000,000 
of our total $97,000,000 flour. We exported $596,000,000 
of cotton, Europe took $490,000,000. We exported $117,- 
000,000 gasoline and $78,000,000 lubricating oils. Europe 
took $74,000,000 and $57,000,000 worth, respectively. 
We sent Europe $68,000,000 worth of our $88,000,000 ex- 
ported copper; $62,000,000 of our surplus of $77,000,000 
refined sugar; $14,000;000 of our $16,000,000 worth of 
export canned goods; $8,000,000 of prunes of which we 
exported a total of $10,000,000 worth. We exported 
$157,000,000 worth of tobacco. Europe took $129,000,000 
worth. Some smoke! 

Are we interested in Europe? Have we any concern 
whether they spend their money in war or in prosperous 
peace? Europe takes three-fourths of our export surplus. 
Congress is not interested in Europe. So we can only sit 
on the side lines and wait for peace. 


SHIP SUBSIDY DEAD 

T remains to be seen in the years to come whether we 

should lament the loss or rejoice. It was an economic 
issue fought on political lines wholly. The president was 
elected on a campaign cry of “more business in government 
and less government in business.” His hands have been 
tied so that program has not been fulfilled to any noticeable 
degree. 

One can judge somewhat of an issue by the enemies it 
creates. When this congress chloroformed the ship subsidy 
bill, there was great rejoicing in all countries having a 
merchant marine, especially in England, who dominates 
the seas. There was rejoicing among all the foreign financial 
interests in Wall street because a gain in our merchant 
marine would have meant loss to foreign shipping in which 
they are interested. Our government had to create a ship 
insurance company during the war because the rates con- 
trolled by foreign insurance companies were prohibitive. 

During the last one hundred years, since we have had 
no merchant marine, we have paid foreign ships more than 
$28,000,000,000 on export and import ocean freight, beside= 
huge sums that have gone to them for passenger travel 
by ship. We have been in the embarrassing position that 














we have had to pay their rates no matter how high. We 
have had to take their service, no matter how inadequate 
or discriminating. We have had to hire foreign ships to 
transport our troops Over seas. 

In 1820-30 we carried ninety percent of our imports and 
exports. In 1914 we were carrying only 9.7 percent. Now 
we are in a position to again carry our share of our shipping 
and the question is, have we blundered in taking on this 
fleet of 1,200 cargo boats and forty passenger-cargo boats 
as a government owned and operated system? We had a 
touch of what government operation of transportation by 
rail cost us. We are now paying around $4,000,000 a month 
loss to maintain this fleet. If we put it in operation it is 
so unbalanced we snould spend millions more to build such 
ships as will make it a complete system. It is now like a 
freight service of all coal cars and none for livestock or 
dressed meats or grain. We risk spending many times over 
the sum asked in the subsidy bill. 

We may have a costly white elephant on our hands. We 
may have done the right thing in rejecting ship subsidy. 
Only time will tell. 


UNCERTAINTY AHEAD 

F somebody could lift the curtain and give us a glimpse 

ahead we would know better what to plan for. Perhaps 
it is best for human happiness that no one has such ability. 
No one yet has ever been wise enough to know what mob 
action would result in. Sometimes one person has been 
able to stop mob action. Sometimes armed forces have not 
been able to withstand mob assault. 

The Ruhr valley and the region around Constantinople 
is as dangerous as a powder factory. The move of a single 
person may set in motion the blinded passions of the mob. 
The mob in war time easily becomes an armed force that 
means war. War is again imminent. Maybe some one can 
quell the mob. Maybe some hot head will precipitate riots 
and war. 

If American money is kept out of the row it may not last 
long. On the other hand, we know what Russian soviets 
did after the country was bankrupt and nobody would 
further finance them. Somehow they have maintained an 
enormous army in readiness. If these unite with Turkey 
the pillagers will finance themselves as they go. 

Europe is living on short rationsnow. Another war will 
ruin what market we have left—at least ruin their 
ability to pay for supplies. 

Shall American farmers expect war prices again or a ruined 
market? One person’s guess is as valuable as another’s. 
Our advice is to stick to your usual farming methods. 
Diversify and thus lessen the danger of loss. We hope for 
a peaceful settlement of European difficulties but we have 
no assurance of it at this time. 


PRICE FIXING 
N the latter part of February several governors of north- 
west states met with others interested in a price stabili- 

zation conference at St. Paul. This conference endorsed 
the Gooding bill which provides a basic minimum price of 
$1.75 for wheat at the terminals. The Iowa and Wisconsin 
delegates voted against a price fixing program but the other 
states outnumbered them and the conference “resolved”’ 
that until such time as the farmers could get in control of 
prices the government should “stabilize the price of farm 
products on the basis of the cost of production.” 

In case this congress did not pass the Gooding bill the 
president is asked to convene congress in extra session for 
that purpose. The wheat growers were in control so they 
centered their attention wholly on wheat; the rest can paddle 

eir own canoe. It really is some job to fix a price on wheat 
igainst world competition, saying nothing about corn, 
oats, barley, rye, flax, potatoes, hay, cotton, peanuts, beef, 

rk, mutton and wool, milk, butter, eggs and poultry, 
fruits and vegetables, nuts “’n everything.” It is a big 
order on congress, and we doubt if congress will pay “any 

ttention to It. 

That does not matter, for A. C. Townley, organizer of 
the Non-partisan league has started another organization 

control production and stabilize prices” at $4 per mem- 
ber per year. All you have to do is pay your money and 

e organization compiles statistics to guide you in your 
icreage for the next year. You keep cost of production 
data on each crop. It is supposed this organization will 
control the weather so as to control erop production, 

therwise their plans may go astray. 

Russian soviets have abandoned the job of trying to 
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control individual effort. It did not result in the realities 
they had dreamed. They ‘ailed to control wages, production, 
acreage, anything, because it is contrary to the laws of 
economics and human initiative. The same fate has followed 
every effort of food control since three thousand, eight 
hundred years B. C. It only succeeds for a short time, 
then falls of its own weight. 

When government taxes are so high, it is folly to,saddle 
the government with a great horde of new officials who would 
buck world prices on wheat or anything else. Why duplicate 
the efforts already under way in grain marketing? Why 
organize another body to do what the department of ag- 
riculture is already doing as well as anyone can? 

COMMUNITY BUILDING 
HE small town is doomed unless the rural people take 
steps to save it. Well, what of it? Who cares? 

Do not get cynical until you have thought the matter 
over? You should care, and here are some reasons: 

The American farmers live unto themselves as no other 
farmers do. In Europe they build together and form villages 
at the cross roads. They go out to their farms—small of 
course—to work but they spend the nights in social groups. 
The automobile has made distance a matter of time, not 
of miles, in this country of ours. So, our farmers can use 
the village and town as a community center if they will, 
tho it is not as convenient to go five miles as five blocks 
and tumble into bed after the gathering. 

The consolidated school in the country can serve as a 
community center if the building is equipped with kitchen 
and auditorium, gymnasium and movie outfit. These are 
essentials. 

A community is not just a group of buildings. It is that 
territory with its inhabitants that have a common interest 
in a trading or social center. The well-balanced community 
has a church, a school, and a oneness of purpose in the 
people. Too many small towns have more churches than 
they can support. The people certainly would not allow 
too many schools. They pay for their support in taxes. 
Do the people not get taxed, as it were, to support the 
churches not needed? Most small and large towns have 
too many stores—too much competition. It gives nobody 
a good living and certainly does not lessen prices. The same 
is true of banks. 

But having the proper balance of school, church and 
business, there may or may not be a community spirit that 
is good for that locality. The pastor should not run things. 
The school superintendent should not run things. The 
leading merchant or banker or farmer should not run 
things. They should form a community council composed 
of all interests and this council should plan the activities 
of that community so that every interest gets its fair sup- 
port, its share of evenings to put on its doings. 

RATES AND RAIL VALUES 
ET us always aim to get at the truth, whether it tallies 
with the statements of politicians or not. They seek 
office and want to appear as able to do great things when 
elected. Hence, they make unwarranted statements some- 
times. Much has been said about the over-capitalization 
of railroads. It is argued that if the water were squeezed 
out of capitalization the freight rates could be lowered. 

The interstate commerce commission has spent about 
$25,000,000 and the railroads have spent about $65,000,000 
in an attempt to ascertain the physical valuation of the 
roads as a basis for rate making. As a result of this tenta- 
tive valuation, which was far from completion, the roads 
were valued at $18,900,000,000. 

What the roads were capitalized or bonded at had nothing 
to do with the physical value of the roads on which the 
rates were based. When a survey is made on your farm by 
the college of agriculture to ascertain the cost of producing 
corn or any other produce, your land will be put in at its 
real value, not at some sentimental value you hold it at 
because it is the old home place or something of that sort. 
Therefore, the cost of production must be based on real 
values or the survey is of no value in ascertaining the cost 
of corn. If an attempt were made to fix a selling price for 
corn based upon costs in which speculative or sentimental 
values figured, you yourself would not regard the survey 
worth the paper it is printed upon. 

For this same reason the I. C. C. tried to get at the actual 
physical values of the railroads as a basis for rate making. 
Watered stock had nothing to do with the decision arrived 
at by the body. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


ITH the adjournment of congress the work of the 

old guard came to a close. The next session of 

congress, unless an extra session is called, will be 
composed of a number of new members in both houses. The 
filibuster against the ship subsidy bill was for the purpose of 
preventing this congress from acting on that bill, with a 
certainty, so the antis believed, that the new personnel of 
congress was pledged against the subsidy. 

Congressmen and members of the cabinet have scattered 
here and there, some to study world affairs at closer range, 
and some to get a real rest. 

The ship subsidy bill was laid to rest in a quiet way with- 
out final action. It is supposed to be permanently dead. It 
was with difficulty that the filibuster was stopped long 
enough to rush thru the farm credits bill and a few other 
matters. 


Rural Credits 

HE new rural credits law is a composite of the Lenroot- 

Anderson bill, the Capper bill and the Norbeck - Strong 
bill. Secretary Mellon had criticized the Lenroot-Anderson 
bill as being unsound and not the bill originally proposed by 
the Anderson joint commission of agricultural inquiry. 
Secretary Wallace defended this bill, as did Secretary 
Hoover. The president was said to favor the bill also. 

The amended bill contains all the essential features of the 
Lenroot-Anderson bill, and also of the Capper bill. It also 
includes the features of the Norbeck-Strong bill which raised 
the sum which the federal land banks can loan to one person 
from $10,000 to $25,000. The Capper bill provided for loans 
to livestock interests thru private corporations supervised 
by the comptroller of the currency. Intermediate credit, 
however, is provided in the new bill by taking the essentials 
of the Lenroot bill which sets up a farm credits department 
in each of the federal land banks, to be managed by the dis- 
trict directors appointed by the federal farm loan board for 
the various banks. 

The government subscribes to the capital stock of each of 
the farm credits department up to $5,000,000 if needed. This 
can be increased in individual banks if the total sum does 
not exceed $60,000,000 thus subscribed by the government. 

This credit is for pe riods not under six months or exceeding 
three years. The bill restricts the bank loans to twenty 
percent of their ¢ api al and surplus. 

I'wo additional members of the federal farm loan board 
are provided in the bill. 


Filled Milk Bill 


HE ship subsidy filibuster paused long enough to allow 


the passage of the Voigt filled milk bill which had been 
before congress many a month. This stops interstate com- 
merce in this product. It is practically the death knell of 
filled milk, for the.various state legislatures are outlawing it 
locally. Many have passed similar laws and others have 
bills under consideration. 
Butter Standards Bill 


HE butter standards bili known as the Sterling-Haugen 

bill which is intended to set a moisture content for butter 
shipped interstate, passed before adjournment of congress. 
This bill defines butter as a product made exclusively from 
milk or cream, or both, with or without common salt. and 
with or without added coloring matter, and containing not 
less than eighty percent by weight of milk fat. - The enforce- 
ment of the act is in the hands of the bureau of chemis stry. 
It isofimportance tocreameries. Another bill, of interest to 


farmers, that fell by the wayside was the truth-in-fabrics bill 
which has been before congress for twenty-two years. These 
two bills will no doubt be brought up in the next session of 
congress for they are sponsored by the farm bloc. 


Again in Supreme Court 
4 bin Supreme Court has been appealed to a second time 
to determine whether congress has exceeded its authori- 
ty in its effort to restrict future trading in grain, and to pro- 
vide for government supervision under which farmers’ 
cooperative associations would be admitted to membershp 
in grain exchanges. The court has held, in the first case, 
that the attempt of congress to control trading in futures 
thru its taxing power was invalid. Congress passed a second 
act based upon the packers-stockyards act and now the 
Supreme Court is asked to pass upon this act. 


No Radio Legislation 
"TH Cummins-White bill failed to pass because of the 
ship subsidy filibuster. It was a regulatory bill to give 
the department of commerce more authority over radio than 
is now granted. At the request of sending stations the radio 
fans over the country were asked to bombard congress with 
requests that the bill be passed. Evidently the whole 
country heard the call, for telegrams and letters flooded 
congress. The people were evidently listening in, which 
speaks for the necessity of having some control of this new 
service to prevent the air becoming a confusion of tongues 
as of old. Secretary Hoover has called for an international 
conference to discuss radio control so it may serve its 
legitimate purposes without necessarily restricting its use. 


Vallace Objects to Merger 

ECRETARY WALLACE has filed complaint against the 
Armour-Morris merger. Hearings will start in Washing- 
ton April 2nd at which time the merits of the case will be 
threshed out. His objection is that “such a merger mzy 
result in materially lessening competition among buyers of 
livestock in the various markets and it will eliminate one of 
the five largest packers. This is one of the things the packer- 

stockyards act was intended to prevent.” 


Ford’s Offer Laid By 
ONGRESSMAN CAMPBELL of Kansas, chairman of 
the House Rules Committee, carried the Ford offer on 
Muscle Shoals in his pocket until it died with the adjourn- 
ment of congress. It is said the offer would have passed in 
a hurry if allowed to come before the house. This action 
may result in a change in the house rules so that a com- 
mittee cannot thus thwart the wishes of congress. 


Closing Scenes 

HAT men are but boys grown up is evident when a 

congress adjourns. With the relaxation that comes with 
the finish of business the members become regular cut-ups. 
This adjournment was no exception. There were injected 
into this, tho, a tinge of sadness as farewells were said to 
those leaving congress for good. _There were touching 
scenes as when old war horses like Uncle Joe Cannon was 
lauded by his compatriots. It was like a Methodist love 
a the way oratorical bouquets were tossed back and 
forth. 


Mi D. CAMPBELL, appointed as the “dirt farmer’’ 
member of the federal reserve board, has resigned as 
president of the national milk producers federation. John 
D. Miller of Susquehanna, Pa., was elected to fill his place. 
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THE NEW SCHOOL AT ORIENT 


A Community That Has Provided for Its Future 


By MACY CAMPBELL 


AITH in the future of the farm was the dominant note 
in the recent dedication of the splendid new con- 
solidated school at Orient, Iowa. The school stands 
it the point where the roads cross in the center of the town- 
ship and it provides modern, standard twelve-grade educa- 
tional facilities for all the 
children living on the farms 


Gathering the pupils together into one school makes 
possible some very helpful school activities which were not 
possible when the pupils were scattered in little groups in 
the various little schools, in the township Among the 
special group activities of the pupils in the Orient Consoli- 
dated Schools which are 
carried on successfully in 





of Orient township and 
those living in the little 
town of Orient which has 


A population of about 500. 

Across the school grounds 
runs the famous Mormon 
trail over which the early 
ettlers traveled into the 
new west in ox-drawn cov- 
ered wagons. The Adair 
County Historical Associa- 
tion has placed a granite 


boulder on the school 
eround to mark the site 
f the old trail. A bronze 
tablet set in the stone 








bears these lines from Whit- 
tier to the Pioneers: ‘““They 
crossed the prairies as of 
old the Pilgrims crossed 
the sea, to make the west as they the east, the homestead 
of the free.”’ 

This modern school building is exceptionally well planned 
and well built. All expensive frills were avoided but every- 
thing essential to giving the children the very best educa- 
tional facilities has been provided. The rooms in which 
the children sit are well lighted to protect their eye-sight; 
well ventilated and properly warmed te care for their 
general health; and properly seated to promote the most 
efficient school work. Besides being neat and attractive 
ull the rooms are fireproof. 

The laboratories needed in giving a modern twelve-year 
education are provided. A standard size gymnasium is 
quipped for the use of the school children and all the people 
f the community. A lunch room is provided for the 187 
pupils from the country. They sit in orderly fashion to 
eat their noon lunch under conditions that cultivate good 
table manners. The lunch room is located near the domestic 
science department for con- 
enience in serving hot sup- 





Buildings that the new school replaced 


association with the cjass 
work of the school, are a 
boys’ glee club of twenty- 
five voices, a girls’ club of 
thirty-five voices, the Hi. 
Y.with thirty-five members, 
the Girls’ Reserve with 
thirty-seven members, the 
Girl Seouts with sixteen 
members, the Boy Scouts 
with twenty-four members 
and an organization of the 
Camp Fire Girls. 

The transportation sys- 
tem is worked out on the 
basis of efficiency—which 
means on the basis of satis- 
faction. Eight motor busses 
are used. The patrons living 
on each route are provided 
with a schedule eard which shows the time when the bus 
will arrive at each home on the route. This card is posted 
beside the telephone in each farm home. Beside the tele- 
phone in the superintendent’s office is posted a schedule 
card for each route. The visitor is interested in a large map 
of the district which hangs on the wall of thesuperintendent’s 
office. Eaeh bus route with the number of children living 
on the route is shown on this map and the name of the 
driver is given. 

The superintendent remains in the office during the forty- 
five minutes in the morning when the busses are gathering 
the children and bringing them to school. She remains on 
duty also during the time the pupils are being returned home 
in the evening. Thus by means of the telephone a dispatch- 
ing system is worked out to take care quickly of any unusual 
situation that may arise. For instance, should a bus on any 
route need assistance, the first bus available is immediately 
dispatched to take care of the situation. The superintendent 
holds drivers’ meetings as 
regularly as teachers’ meet- 











plements to the lunch 
brought from home by the 
pupils. A dumb waiter con- 
nects the domestic science 
kitchen with the gym- 
nasium. This large room is 
necessary to accommodate 
all who attend the com- 
munity suppers. 

The impression that the 
visitor gets in strolling thru 
this school building is that 
economy and good judg- 
ment have been combined 
in providing good, sub- 
stantial equipment which 
will promote the efficiency 
of the school for years to 
come, 

Twelve teachers are em- 
ployed in the school. The center of activity is good, thoro 
work in the common branches thru the eight grades of the 
elementary school and an equally diligent and thoro study 
of the branches of learning included in a modern four-year 
high school. The bringing together of all the children of 
school age living on thirty-six square miles of farm land 
ind in the village of 500 population, furnishes an enrollment 

' 233 in the elementary grades and 83 in the four-year 
high school. This is a sufficient number to make possible 
the most efficient organization and grading of the school. 
Such organization and grading gives opportunity for the 

est results in teaching. 








Dedication of the new school building 


ings. Such careful attention 
to the details of transporta- 
tion yield big dividends in 
the general satisfaction 
which the people take in 
their excellent transporta- 
tion system. 

The pupils spend an 
average of about twenty 
minutes on the road to 
school. Those living at the 
ends of the longest routes 
reach home, eight and one- 
half miles from the school, 
in about forty-five minutes. 

A good, modern school 
building and equipment, a 
good system of motor trans- 
portation and a good force 
of teachers from the primary 
grade thru to the twelfth grade of the high school cost a 
good deal of money. ‘The visitors attending this dedication 
were impressed with the fact that the people of this country 
community have such faith in their basic industry—agri- 
culture—and such hope in the future of their children that 
they are willing to make the sacrifice necessary to provide 
good educational facilities in spite of the hard times that 
have fallen upon the farm people. Such country communities 
are the salt of the earth. A look into the earnest faces of 
such people convinces one that America is safe in their hands, 

An interesting feature of the dedication exercises was a 
series of talks by several old set- (Continued on page 106 
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IN THE FIELDS 


How to Prevent Damage to Crops by Burrowers 
By W. A. ALBRECHT 


writes a prominent citizen of Grundy county, Missouri, 

to the state department. ‘Dogs digging after them aggra- 
vate the trouble. Can you not advise us as to the most prac- 
tical method of eliminating the pests without danger of harming 
other animals.”’ 

This is a question that has been asked by many farmers to 
whom the ordinary striped ground squirrel, the gray ground 
squirrel and pocket gopher are not strangers. These rodents 
have caused heavy damage to crops and but few fields are not 
alive with these pests on the first signs of spring that drive them 
out in search of food so scarce at that season. Because of the 
scarcity of food, they do serious damage to crops, especially 
those freshly seeded 

It is not uncommon to find that these shy fellows have fol- 
lowed the corn plante r row and removed the freshly planted 
grains over a large area. They are a close competitor with the 
ordinary crow in being able to follow the line the planter has 
gone. As the robin that seampers over the lawn suddenly stops 
topull out a big fat worm that he has mysteriously located, so 
the squirrel is able to know just where his food lies buried. 

Later in the season the crop damage by the striped and gray 
ground squirrels may not be so noticeable; but the pocket 
gopher is destructive during the entire season by feeding on 
plant roots as he tunnels beneath the soil in search of them. He 
not only injures crops but disturbs the level ground surface with 


Oey squirrels and gophers are very troublesome,”’ 

















Gray ground squirrel or gopher 


mounds of earth that he throws up to mark the tunneling pro- 

He is said to be a solitarv fellow and is reported to live 

lone, but judging by the hundreds of gopher mounds that some- 

times occur in alfalfa fields and the trouble they give in mowing, 

lined to belive that this rodent pest is not so exclusive 
If he does live alone, he certainly does a lot 

to the field that is the camping ground of more 
To get rid of ground 


gress 


we are in 
in his life habits 


of work, and woe 


escaping. This method is very effective, but has met wit! 
severe objections because carbon disulfide is highly explosiv: 
and gives headaches and other troubles when inhaled continw- 
ally and is rather expensive. 

The use of poison baits is much cheaper than fumigation. 
They are equally as effective, require less labor to be adminis- 
tered and carry no serious dangers. They can be used for al! 
rodent pests, even for the pocket gopher for whom fumigation 














A pocket gopher 


means no danger when he is once settled into a well-established 
system of tunnels. 

Strychnine in the powdered alkaloid form is the best general 
poison for rodents. This can be applied to grain or other food 
commonly preferred by the victim desired. For ground 
squirrels, either the smaller striped or larger gray, the best bait 
is made according to the following directions: Mix together in 
the dry form one ounce of alkaloid strychnine, one ounce of 
baking soda, a level teaspoonful of saccharine and three table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Add water and work into a smooth, creamy 
paste. Pour this over twelve quarts of bright, clean oats, mix 
until the poison adheres to every kernel and then spread the 
grain out to dry. 

Such bait may be used during any season of the year, but 
the best time is in the early spring when the squirrels first appear 
from their winter quarters with a keen appetite and before their 
numbers have multiplied. It should be scattered in quantities 
of about a teaspoonful at a place along the trails, or preferably 
on clean, hard spots near but not inside the burrows. Since 
these fellows are not nocturnal in their habits and stay in at 
night, the best time to put the bait is early in the morning as 
soon after daylight as possible. Coming out early to feed they 
will be more eager for the poison, and get the deadly effect more 
quickly on an empty than a full stomach. 

This remedy is speedy in its action and a very small quantity 
of the bait is all that is necessary. If put out as directed there 
is no danger to livestock. It is very cheap. A small investment 
in the poison will cover extensive areas as each quart of oats is 
enough for from forty to sixty baits. In mixing the poison it 

is well to remember, however, that 
strychnine is a universal poison and 





than a single one 
squirrels various things have been 
tried. For the bovs who desire fun and 


trapping, shooting and 
These methods 
however, and 
Much more 
and poison 


entertainment, 
drowning will do we it 
ire not thoro enough, 
fail to get ill the squirrels. 
effective fumigation 
baits 

To fumigate a squirrel burrow about 
two-thirds of an ounce of carbon disul- 
fide is poured on a f cotton 
waste, wool rags, corncobs or other 
cheap absorbents, shoved down into 
the burrow and its opening closed im- 


are 


piece ol 





mediately with tightly tamped dirt. 
Chis poison gives off a gas heavier than 
uir and settles to the bottom of the 
burrow to asphyxiate the squirrel. How 


rapidly this happens depends on the 
weather, requiring but a few minutes 
on a warm day but longer when cold. 
It is also more effective in moist soil 
from which the gas cannot diffuse 
readily. Beeause the gas settles down- 
ward and will not go into parts of the burrow higher than the 
entrance, it may be necessary to explode the gas after it has well 
filled the hole. To do this the holes are loaded with the poison, 
sealed lightly, left in that condition for five to ten minutes and 
then opened quickly and exploded with a match or torch. 
Immediately after the explosion every burrow should be sealed 
azain with damp earth and tightly tamped to keep the gas from 





Ground squirrel or stripped gopher 


kills humans as well as squirrels, and 
all containers should be plainly labeled 
and kept away from livestock, children 
and irresponsible persons. With rea- 
sonable care and attention to the direc- 
tions, the worst of ground squirrel 
troubles can be quickly and cheaply 
eliminated by this method. 

Different tactics are needed to get 
the wily pocket gopher. His habits and 
tastes are not the same as those of the 
ground squirrel. He tunnels along on 
the level from three to ten inches below 
the soil surface, feeds on the roots of 
all kinds of crops as he finds them and 
throws up loose dirt at intervals of a 
few feet. This opening is packed full of 
dirt and the tunnel extended. When a 
good system of these underground run- 
ways is laid out, it is impossible to dig 
out, drown out or fumigate a gopher. 
Trapping is possible with a special 
gopher trap, but only before the run- 
ways are well extended. The traps are set in the tunnels, 
locating two of them a few inches apart and setting them to 
face in opposite directions so as to catch the gopher if he comes 
from either direction. The hole made in the tunnel must be 
well closed after setting the trap. 

Poison baits are again much more effective, but special bait 
must be used to suit the gopher’s taste. (Continued on page 56 
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REAL COOPERATIVE SELLING 


How Whitley County Farmers Market Their Eggs, Poultry and Cream 


By IRVIN J. 


N 1871, when Mother O’Leary’s brindle cow had a hindleg 
spasm and upset the family lamp, she started a blaze which 
eventually consumed a large part of Chicago and aitho the 

loss was enormous, observing historians say the brindle cow 
was a blessing in disguise. To quote one of them, “The city 
came up from its ruins far more palatial, splendid, strong and 
mperishable than before.”’ 

Yet the kick of this old scrub cow was no more out of the 
ordinary than an innocuous set of figures which was copied on 
the blackboard of a one-room country school house in Whitley 
county, Indiana, more than a year ago. A few farmer poultry 
keepers around South Whitley, a town of a thousand souls, 
had cooperated in:a small way; they had sent a few shipments of 
eggs to New York City and it was a comparison of their net 
receipts with local prices that, copied on the blackboard, kindled 
the flame which set Whitley county farmers to believing that 
they could follow their produce one step nearer to market with 
profit to themselves and credit to the whole community. This 
was the first truly cooperative produce marketing organization 
in Indiana and frem its success, other counties got the idea and 
are trying to fit the plan to their conditions. 

The project seemed so big that the county farm bureau was 
persuaded to take an active 
interest in it as a matter of 
real service to the member- 
ship; the president, and the 
directors of the three closest 
townships were constituted 
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enthusiasm with which it is being received and the amount of 
business done shows that it is a going concern beyond perad- 
venture of doubt. 

When I visited Whitley county recently, I found this depart- 
ment occupying commodious quarters, but at that it had out- 
grown them and more space was needed to properly take care 
of the increasing flow of business. 

In the egg receiving department, I found a man sorting the 
day’s eggs and preparing them for shipment to New York City. 
Up until the time f was there all shipments of eggs have been to 
this market. The truck driver accepts and counts the eggs that 
are received from each patron and gives him a receipt for the 
number counted. 

These eggs are in turn rec@ived by the egg department of the 
association and graded into white, brown, mixed, small and 
dirty eggs and the number of each that the patron sends is very 
carefully tabulated and the farmer gets paid for the number 
and kind of eggs he sent in. Here quality talks. Many folks 
are not conversant with the@ange of New York prices but now 
many of these Whitley county farmers know it by heart, espe- 
cially if they have delivered any dirty eggs to the route drivers. 

Here are some price ranges taken at random from the bills on 
the spindles. Here is a 
shipment made 11-20-22 in 
which white eggs brought 
69 cents, brown eggs 68 
cents, mixed eggs 63 cents, 
while the small eggs brought 
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an executive committee in 
charge of produce market- 





only 31 cents. And here is 
a shipment made 11-17-22 
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brown eggs 61, mixed eggs 
55, while both small and 





farm bureau in this work 
wes: be gained from the SHIPMENT NO SHIPPED TO 
tatement that in Troy 


township, one of the close 

mes in which routes have 

been established, a recent farm bureau membership drive netted 
me hundred and two members out of one hundred and fourteen 
farmers in the township. In the words of a local farm bureau 
official, this “‘shows that farmers will support the farm bureau 
if it gives them service.” 

The farm bureau is incorporated and the produce marketing 
department is a non-profit, non-stock organization but it needed 
some funds to get under way so the farm bureau loaned it four 
hundred dollars, three townships donated fifty dollars each, two 
‘thers gave twenty dollars each, making a total of $590 with 
which to take the initial steps. 

The plans of this committee have finally fruited into a busi- 

ess that during the morth of January marketed 34,997 pounds 
f cream and 2,106 dozen eggs. Ten produce routes have been 
stablished and the association employs a fieldman on full time 
to aequaimt farmers with the service the organization is offering 
nd induce them to take out memberships and make consign- 
Two truck men cover the ten routes, making each route 
nee a week and the business is organized on sound cooperative 
principles while the bookkeeping is so accurately done that if 
particular division or route fails to make a profit, this con- 
lition will be apparent at once so steps can be taken to make it 
rofitable in the future 
rhe association has almost completed a year of work and the 


ients. 














dirties brought 26 cents a 
dozen. In this case there 
was a spread of 43 cents be- 
tween the good white eggs and the small and dirty eggs—cer- 
tainly enough to make any producer hustle some straw mto the 
nests and plan on a purebred flock next year. 

A bill for a shipment made 1-17-23 shows the following price 
range: 45 cents for white eggs, 41 for brown eggs, and but 33 
cents for eggs in a shell that was neither pure white nor a pure 
brown. Again on 1-22-23 a shipment was made in which the 
price returned for white eggs was 46 cents, for brown eggs 45 
cents, for mixed. eggs 41 and for small eggs 32 cents. 

Recently the department has been selling the small and dirty 
eggs to advantage to consumers in town who come to the 
receiving station after them. They are willing to pay a little 
more than can be netted by shipping East. 

Only eggs that weigh two ounces go in as standard stuff; a 
simple little scale is handy and an egg that is right on the 
dividing line can be dropped into a loop and immediately the 
grader can see whether it classifies as a regular egg or must be 
thrown in with the small ones. The eggs are packed in the cases 
with the small end down, the cover is fastened and the class is 
written on the outside of the case. Shipment is made by express. 

Along with the check that is returned by the commission men 
is a bill which gives the prices for the different classes so the 
bookkeeper can take the grading sheet retained by the grader 
and figure out just how much to return (Continued on page 96 
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THEY MADE A CHANCE AND WON 


How Two Boys Built a Business on the Old Farm _ - 


By J. R. KUNTZ, Ind. 


young man of the farm say: “There is no chance for me 
here on the farm like father had when he was a boy. | 
must go to the city and work my way up or I'll always have to 
be a laborer under someone.” It so often happens that when 
he does go to the city to get his start, he gets the start laboring 
under the direction of someone else, and that is as far as he ever 
gets—just a laboring man, day after day, the same grind, eight 
or ten hours each day and the continual thought in mind, “Will 
my wage cover all the expenses of the week?” And so it goes on 
thru life; never a chance, or time to make a change, to get some- 
thing better or something for himself—just the daily grind, year 
in and out 
Let us relate to you the “chance” two farm boys have made 
for themselves. They made the dare and followed it up with 
stick-to-it’’ until it did gZ0 We will call them Bob and Jack 
altho the story is true in every detail, the boys do not 


ii these days of hurry, push and grab we so often hear the 


Jones 
like publicity, so we will give them the assumed names 

Back in 1917 Bob had been working as hired man for his 
father, on the old farm. The call was for boys to go to Europe 
to fight in our ‘“‘Uncle’s’’ name. Bob enlisted and was sent to a 
southern training camp to train in being a battery boy of the 


artillery: later he went to France withhis battery, at whichtime 
he was made a corporal; later he was returned with some of the 
first to leave France after the 

close of the war 


manufacturers, in a city twenty-five miles away and a talk wit! 
the men there as to power required to run a separator and how 
one could be purchased, resulted in a separator for the boys. The 
company was willing to sell it to them and give them time to pay 
when they were assured that a payment could be made that 
season. It was near threshing time but the company was able 
to make delivery before the wheat was ready to thresh. It was 
used first to thresh the crop at home, thus to try it out, see if it 
would work and what kind of work they could depend on it 
doing. The neighbors who were called to help saw at once what 
good work the machine did, and they also saw for the first time 
the great advantage of the small separator in neighborhood 
threshing—it did not require the large number of men to help 
In the days of the regular large separator outfit, the farmer 
knew he would have to have eight or ten teams and twenty to 
twenty-four men to help in order to thresh his grain. With the 
small outfit, it required but four or five teams, depending upon 
distance grain had to be hauled, and eight or ten men. This 
meant that in place of having to help back in exchange at 
twenty or more places, which usually required about a month 
of time, he could help all back in eight or ten days, and here, too, 
is where the women folks of the farm come in for their part 
In place of working and hurrying to get meals ready for twenty 
to twenty-four men, they need not cook for more than ten, This 
was very agreeable to them, 

but what pleased them most 





time that Bob 
of the United 
remained at 


During the 
Was In service 
States Jack 


home doing the farm work as 
best he could with the he Ip of 
a younger brother. Bob re- 
turned in time to begin the 
spring work on the farm. The 
father had irrived it an age 
where he thought of giving 


up his active farm work, sO 
the two boys proposed to him 
that he rent the place to them 
on shares He accepted their 
offer. They had no money to 
start with, except a few 
dollars which was not enough 
to cover the price of one horse or a machine, but they had the 
determination and dare to make the trial They were able to 
buy machinery, etc., on time, a promise to pay in 
several months was agreed on, thus they were able to proceed 
with the farm work 

The first crops were fairly good—this was in 1919—and prices 
on farm produce were such that the farmer could come out a 
little above They were able to make some payments on 
machinery, horses, etc., tho it was close work to do this and have 
a living and seed for the next year’s planting and sowing. The 
following year a tractor was bought on payment plan and more 
land was farmed, getting in all crops by their own work and that 


some tools, 


even 


of a younger brother whom they had hired 

Chis year, 1920, the grain crops were good thruout the neigh- 
borhood | ol isually finds it, when the wheat isripeand 
ready to thr } here is no machine to be had, a wait of two to 
four weeks until at chine will come in was gem rallv the story. 
Here here the boys got the idea—they would save their grain. 
The 1 bes l g conside! ble ibout the small se parator 
I he tarmer I smal! separator ¢ each farm They had 

tt one to buy suc! separator but wert q lite sure they 
had t} ywer to run one in the tractor they had purchased in 

g of the vear he were able to get the machine 
\ t in person to a distributing station of one of the large 





Some porkers getting themselves ready for market 


was—the Jones boys never 
remained over night; always 
went home. It being only a 
neighborhood affair, they 
were never very far from 
home, and with a motorcycle 
and sidecar they could make 
the trip to the farthest place 
in ten minutes; as power was 
a tractor, they could “get up 
steam’’ in five minutes; they 
were always ready at once to 
begin; they need not be at the 
place so early in the morning 
as would be necessary where 
steam power threshers were 
used. Therefore, they always 
got their morning meal at home, and there were no extra beds to 
care for, no extra breakfasts to get. 

We are quite sure that it was the wives of the neighbor 
farmers that helped make the small separator outfit so popular. 
The influence they had over their husbands had helped very 
much to make the Jones boys’ outfit a big success, with the re- 
sult that they got all the neighbors’ jobs of threshing, and 
thereby were able to make the payment on their separator and 
buy other machinery they were in need of. 

\fter the neighborhood work was done the Jones boys moved 
their outfit to any farmer wanting them to thresh their grain, 
got all the work they could do and thus were enabled to make 
more payments and purchase a clover huller and corn husker, 
and at the present time own three tractors for power. Thus, 
they are able to run three machines at one time, a tractor wood 
Sawing outfit, a 15-30 to run the separator and a 10-20 to run 
the huller, husker and other machinery. The 15-30 is also used 
to do the plowing, Easily pulling a three bottom plow, and th: 
10-20 does the work on top of the plowed fields. 

The usual farm work was carried on the same as if no thresh- 
ing was done for others. Having the use of two tractors for farm 


work, a large field could be plowed with one tractor while the 
other prepared the field for planting. 
work could be done in very much less 


In this manner the farm 
Continued on page 35 








THE SPIRIT OF 


GET-TOGETHER 


Cooperation Needed In Farm Communities 
By ALSON SECOR 


S the home town dead? Is the social life at low ebb? Is 

I the moral standard dragged in the mud? Does the little 

old town lack up-to-date school facilities? From far and 
wide the answer will be: “‘Yea bo!’’ 

Friends, why is this condition so extensive, and so de- 
pressing to community life in rural districts? There must 
be a cause. Let me analyze the situation and see if there 
is any necessity for a continuation of this deplorable con- 
dition. 

Europe is in a terrible mess. Different languages and 
races and religions have created national and race hatred. 


not community conscious. In another locality one church 
has control of everything with such religious zeal that it 
forbids any and all dancing in that community. The result 
is that the young folks drive to other places to dance and 
as is so often the case with “thou shalt nots’”’ they go to the 
other extreme and have liquor and fast women and all the 
evils of auto spooning. This church is not fulfilling its 
mission. It is driving its prospects from home. It has missed 
its calling as a moral influence. If it sees evil in dancing it 
could teach and persuade but show toleration for those who 
are not yet persuaded to its view. 


No one trusts another in national affairs, This is reflected 


in trade and travel. There can 
be no world peace until there is 
some degree of international 
confidence; inter-racial tolera- 
tion. 

Every rural community is a 
miniature of European condi- 
tions to a greater or less degree. 
Some have more nationalities 
and church affiliations than 
others, but nearly all lack that 
spirit of trust and cooperation 
that makes a community a real 
home. The result is a divided 
community that has little or no 
wholesome social life; little or 
no real moral leadership; little 
or no touch with outside educa- 
tional influences. 

There is less and less of the 
fire-eating party partizanship 
of thirty years ago. There is 
less and less bitterness between 
creeds and denominations. 
There is less and less race and 





“No other form of effort to organize 
agriculture and to make it efficient will 
reach its full power unless in every one 
of the 50,000 possible rural communities 
we have the people working together and 
thinking together and talking together and 
planning together and acting together, for 
every common purpose of their common 
need and for a common contribution to 
state, national and world welfare..... 
There is often the sharpest antagonism 
between people of the village and people 
of the country. The farmers believe that 
the village merchants exploit them at 
every opportunity. There is an odd no- 
tion among the merchants that in some 
way the farmers owe them a living. This 
antagonism shows itself in lack of social 
intercourse, in sharp political fights. 
Surely there is a way toward cooperation, 
a real community interest. Each can help 


the other.""—Kenyon L. Butterfield. 


These are but examples that could be continued almost 


indefinitely. Some towns are 
wrecked by an assumed leader- 
ship that the people are not in 
accord with. It may be a pas- 
tor, or school superintendent, or 
banker or merchant. One man 
leadership is great if he can get 
away with it, but in this democ- 
racy we should develop leader- 
ship in groups as well as in in- 
dividuals. There should be 
group leadership of community 
activities as a whole, with in- 
dividual leadership of definite 
work assigned by the group 
committee. 
Must Get Together 

The great need is cooperation 
in community life. That means 
that all the churches must get 
together in peace and harmony 
and join with the school super- 
intendent, the different farmer 
organizations, the American 
Legion, the business men, and 
form a community committee to 


nationality hatreds among 
neighbors. Why, then, is the 





work out the problems that are 
theirs and plan and execute the 








small town and the country 
community falling into decay 
while cities are growing apace by 
the additions of rural folks? The answer is that because of 
these broader visions of brotherhood the people want to 
get away from conditions that still foster petty jealousies. 
They long for peace. They want to live their own lives 
without being eternally criticized by their neighbors and 
acquaintances. 
Victims of Gossip 

What ails Europe? It is a hotbed of gossip. Everybody 

knows too much about everybody else, and as usual with 
gossips, everybody is apt to know too much that is not so. 
This is the condition in the small towns where their ac- 
tivities have not been coordinated so that folks are too 
busy with constructive effort to have time for destructive 
rossip. 
’ I tell you, folks, the rural community can be made a 
wholesome place to live in. It has been done; therefore, it 
can be done anywhere. Somebody must take the leadership 
in a broad-minded way and cultivate the field around old 
stumps that stand in the way of progress. After a while 
they will rot out and be gone. Then the field is clear. 

But leadership is a delicate matter. In fact, it has been 
so-called leadership that has wrecked the small towns. 
Self-appointed, inefficient leadership cannot pilot the craft 
over the-rough seas. I know a county where a certain farm 
organization has assumed leadership and it is so narrow- 
minded that it will not have anything to do with the town 
folks in any way. They are hostile to the merchants, hostile 
to the county agent and to the farm bureau. They are 
anti-everything that would make for peace and harmony 
in that community. 

I know a place where a fight between two churches has 
split the town asunder. They cannot get anywhere because 
of this religious rivalry. They have utterly blocked progress, 
not only in religious influence but in all that pertains to 
community life. In another county the rural folks are di- 
vided on the school question. The farmers meet in eight 
or nine rural school houses but never in town, They are 


plans as a whole. 

It means laying aside petty 
eadousies, The true leader is willing to get results without 
eing in the spotlight: willing to push others forward who 
ean line up certain factions that are at outs. It means 
burying many a hatchet in church congregations. It means 
a broader mindedness towards the activities of the young 
folks who are as good as their parents were in their young 
days, but who are living under different conditions that 
must be recognized as here to stay. It means toleration, 
with a big T. 

No leader is likely to be an all around star. He may be 
especially strong in his influence over boys but have no 
ability to organize girls, One may be a pillar in the church 
but have no influence over the non-church population. 
One is a leader in athletic activities, another in music, an- 
in women’s club work. Such talent should be utilized by a 
community committee or council. 

When people get together at a picnic where they eat and 
laugh together they find that everybody is just folks. They 
all want the same high standard of education for their 
children and the educating influences for themselves that 
come thru chautauquas, farmers’ institutes, ete. They all 
want the community morally safe for their young folks, and 
they are less concerned what creed they hear on Sunday. 
There is a broadening in the minds and hearts of men and 
women that necessitates a broadening of community life, or 
the small town is doomed. Any interst, any faction or 
organization that creates religious or political, or racial 
hatred and distrust is not a factor in community building, 
It is a destructive force added to those already existing. 
Where a community is already properly organized such an 
attempt will not succeed, 

In other articles I will take up some of these problems 
that have been worked out already. What I want to impress 
upon our readers is that you can have a worthwhile com- 
munity life if it is properly organized and managed. The 
small town can have all that the large town and city can 
have if there is a spirit of get together. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF. FAR LANDS 


Around the Caribbean Sea 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 





HE Caribbean Sea is the 
largest inlet of the west- 
ern hemisphere. It is 
the great water-wheel upon 
which the Gulf Stream turns. 
Coming from the broad Atlan- 
tic the waters are poured into 
the Gulf of Mexico m volume 
three thousand times greater 
than the Mississippi river and 
from this warm and sunny 
south the mighty ocean stream silently travels north and east 
at the rate of from three to eight miles an hour. This life-giving 
stream carries with it the soft wind and warm atmosphere of 
the tropics to the ice-bound cliffs of Labrador and Iceland as 
well as the British Isles and all northern Europe is made habit- 
able by it 
The Gulf of Mexico is the bciling kettle and the volume of 
warm water carried from it by this great ocean river contains 
enough heat to “melt down a solid mass of iron the size of 
Mount Washington every twenty-four hours,” according to one 
of the best authorities that has written upon the subject. We 
who have crossed and recrossed the Atlantic in the winter time 
have seen the warm air rising from this gulf stream in mid- 
ocean as your warm breath looks like steam on a very cold and 





frosty morning : . 
The northern boundary of the Caribbean Sea is the string of 


islands that Columbus ealled the East Indies, thinking he had 
found a new route to India. 
San Salvador, where he first 


Napoleon came upon the scene 
and could not stand having an 
ex-slave dictator among the 
countries with which France 
had anything to do, so the 
French sent an army of thirty 
thousand men over, captured 
the black champion by under- 
handed methods, took him to 
France and imprisoned him 
until death, which came to his relief about nine months later 
The above event occurred in 1802 and a Frenchman by the 
name of Laclere was made ruler of the island. Altho this man 
ruled with “an iron and bloody hand” the black people could 
not be subdued and they finally overcame the French. A negro 
general by the name of Dessalines was made president and at 
once he ordered the murder of every Frenchman on the island 
But this man conducted himself so much like a savage that he 
was killed and finally in 1820 a man by the name of Boyer be- 
came president of the island. This government was recognized 
by France upon a promise to recompense for property destroyed 
I have said this much about the history of this island to show 
that for many years the whole country was under one ruler. In 
1844 the people were divided and formed two republics and are 
thus divided today. The Haiti Republic occupies the western 
end, about one-third of the island, while the Dominican Republic 
has the eastern two-thirds of the country. The people of San 
Domingo are nearly all mulatto, and Haiti is called “The 
Black Republic.” For years 

the Dominican Republic 








landed, is directly north of 
eastern Cuba. The name 
Antilles is also applied to 
these islands as Columbus 
was supposed to have 
reached ‘‘Antilla’’ which in 
his day was a fabled coun- 
try which was vaguely pic- 
tured on the maps of that ‘A 
day somewhere west of the 


Azores yy 





There are in all something 
like two thousand islands O . 
which, in a way at least, be- 
long to the group of the < 
West Indies. At the very xy lo 
beginning Spain recognized A, 


in these islands a mine of 
wealth, and turned them to 
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O lapsed toward barbarism 
and from 1865 to 1895 there 
were twenty revolutions. 
Foreign governments had 
made the republic loans and 
were pressing their claims 
and in 1905 President 
Morales appealed to our 
country for help. In the 
meantime Americans had 
made investments in the 
island and finally President 
Roosevelt outlined a plan 
whereby the “United States 
was to act in the role of 
bankrupt’s receiver for the 
country.” Thus we be- 
came sponsor for these 
black people. 
This has really been their 
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her account. The natives 
were a gentle people and 
many of them were en- 
slaved and shipped acToss 
the sea while others were made to work in the mines which the 
Spaniards opened up. In the course of time these natives took 
up arms against their cruel masters and until they were almost 
all killed their sufferings were terrible, to say the least. 

In the course of time the British and Dutch as well as the 
French drove the Spanish from some of these islands and began 
agricultural pursuits, raising tobacco, indigo and cotton. Still 
later the great sugar industry had its birth. It was in these 
days that the buccaneers and smugglers and pirates infested the 
neighboring seas and thus, little by little, changes came and 
some of these islands were made penal settlements by the 
English government. 

There are four of these islands that are so much larger than 
the others that they only are talked about to any large extent. 
Of course, when some great calamity like the Martinique 
disaster occurs it brings into prominence another one of the 
smaller islands. While Cuba is so much larger and more im- 
portant than the others a separate article has been given to it 
alone. But the balance of this article will have to do with the 
other three large islands—viz., Haiti, Jamaica and Porto Rico. 

Of the West Indies the island of Haiti is next to Cuba in size. 
The name Haiti signifies “rough land.” In area the island is 
about half the size of the state of Iowa. Discovered by Colum- 
bus, the island was colonized by the Spaniards. The natives 
were all but exterminated and negro slaves imported. In the 
course of time these negroes revolted and still later a full- 
blooded African by the name of Francios Dominique Toussaint 
became dictator and he ran the Spanish and Enghsh out of the 
country. 


This dictator was a natural leader of men. He got up a con- 


stitution, established free trade and was chosen president for 
life The French recognized this man’s rank but a Tittle later 


The region of the Caribbean Sea 


saivation. Revolutions 
were stopped, and people 
began to plant and sow as 
well as gather and reap. There are three quarters of a million 
of these black people of the Dominican Republic. They are as 
a rule half-naked and not one in ten can write his own name. 
But under our influence order is coming out of chaos and forthe 
first time in a century the farmer can till the soil feeling that 
he will reap the reward of his own labor. The country is very 
fertile. Agriculture is the chief industry. Cattle raising is 
being developed rapidly and dairy products are worthwhile. 

Sugar-growing is becoming a great industry in the Dominican 
Republic. Besides sugar the chief exports are tobacco, cacao, 
coffee, mahogany, hides, honey and salt. Before the world war 
these exports ran above ten million dollars per year in value 
while the imports were less than seven million, so these black 
people are in a winning fight. A few years ago it was said that 
there were not ten miles of good roads in the republic but these 
days they are building auto and other highways and have some- 
thing like a couple of hundred miles of railway. ~While the 
language and civilization is largely Spanish and Roman 
Catholic yet there are more than a half thousand schools and 
other forms of religion are permitted. 

Someone has said that almost from the beginning of her 
history Haiti has been an international outcast with but few 
friends. The republic was created by ex-slaves and even the 
efforts she has made for human freedom have received but little 
sympathy. From 1875 to 1915 twenty-five men held the chief 
office of the republic. Of these, three were assassinated, one 
died from an explosion in the palace, one committed suicide, 
fifteen were driven out by revolutions, four of whom died in 
exile, three died in office and only one lived out his term and 
died a natural death in his own country and home. 

We simply have to read of the struggles of other republics 
appreciate our own. No wonder (Continued on page 1 











A DAIRY FOR OLD DOUGHBOYS 


The Soldiers’ Home Has a Herd of Real Producers 


By C. E. GAPEN 





LTHO the dairy that supplies the 

old soldiers with milk is one of 
4 the most interesting features of 
the United States Soldiers’ Home at 
Washington, D. C., it is not given any 
nention in the guide books issued for 
sale to the travelers whose ramblings 
bring them to the national capital. So 
the farmer tourist, who depends upon 
his source of information, might miss 
seeing one of the best dairy farms and 
ne of the most highly developed herds 
f Holstein cattle in the country. 

The “big idea” on this farm is not 
the development of big individual milk 
production records; nor is it the growing of prize-winning ears of 
orn or big-bellied pumpkins. All the plans are directed toward 
the making of a high herd average and the increase of the fer- 
tility of the fields, so that the farm will be able to turn out milk 

nd butter of the best quality at a reasonable cost. But, never- 
theless, there are some big individual records that have been 
made in the barns and in the fields. 

All the roughage for the big herd of Holsteins is raised on the 
rm, which means that the fields must be kept working about 
very minute while the temperature is favorable for sap flow. 

In all the time that this dairy has been in action not a bale of 
iy has been purchi used. On the August day when I visited 
farm there were 110 tons of alfalfa in the barns and the hands 

re 2 just beginning to harvest the second crop. These hands 
ymptain that on this place it is just one harvest after another, 

r there is very little pasture and a succession of crops is grown 
r soiling. 

[he various crops grown for roughage and succulence consti- 
tute a great variety. Thirty acres are devoted to silage corn, 

uur aeres to stock beets, eight acres to rye, the same area to 
eat, seven six to millet, and forty acres to 
ilfa , which produces three crops a year. The soiling sequence 
egins with fall-sown rye, followed by winter wheat, then by 
pring-sown Oats, or peas 

d oats. The fourth green 

ip that comes on is the 
panese millet; after that, 

een alfalfa is fed for a 
me and in the late summer 
id fall some of the silage 
rn is cut and hauled to 

barns to be fed. 

The wheat, rye and oat 
lds grow two crops. Man- 
ger McGrath says that at 

he has grown three 
ps on one piece of ground 
yne season. For example, he has grown millet on a field from 
ch the green rye has been removed, and after the millet has 
: the way of the rye he has grown a crop of turnips, but this 
-named crop is not grewn regularly as a feed on the Soldiers’ 

He me farm. 
Che big beets that regularly produce around 750 bushels to 
acre are greatly prized for their milk-producing and diges- 
n-regulating qualities. They are used as much because they 

e bowel regulators, as because they provide a handy green 

d for the winter months when such pasture substitutes are 
eded to stimulate the flow of milk. But their value does not 

| here. They are also soil improvers, the deep driving roots 

iking up the soil and, with the stirring that is necessary in 
rvesting them, putting the field into excellent mechanical 
ndition. A beet field is in good shape for the next crop. 


acres to oats, 





As a ten-year-old she made more than 
34,000 lbs. of milk 





The office and one of the modern, barns 


A cornbelt farmer is likely to have 
the opinion that corn grown near the 
Atlantic coast is “‘small potatoes,’ but 
when it comes to per-acre yields there 
are many farmers in Maryland and the 
District of Columbia who can take a 
seat right up near the bald-headed row. 
The manager of the Soldiers’ Home 
farm is particularly proud of the corn 
he grows and his is not the kind of pride 
that goeth before a fall. On the con- 
trary, as fall approaches and the corn 
waxes larger and the ears longer, his 
feeling of satisfaction which is a very 
near relative to pride, increases with 
the tonnage of the crop. When you hear that the yield is often 
twenty-five tons of silage to the acre, on land that was considered 
pretty poor a few years ago, you will appreciate that he must be 
experiencing a grand and glorious feeling. And the answer to 
the whole question of these big yields? It is simply manure and 
more manure from that big herd of black and white cattle. It is 
the old story of livestock making the crops, only on this place 
there has been much more than the usual concentration of cattle 
on a few acres of cultivated land. Some credit of course must go 
to the corn itself. 

It is to be expected that on land that will grow such corn crops 
other crops will yield in proportion. Judge for yourself. The 
rye and wheat yield about ten tons of green feed tod the acre 
while oats produce seven or eight tons of undried feed and millet 
possibly a little more. Alfalfa, the old faithful, keeps on the job 
all summer and in the several crops that are cut for green feed, 
turns it out at the rate of twelve tons or a little more to the acre. 

This intensive feed production is necessary in order that 
enough milk for the sixteen hundred people at the Soldiers’ 
Home may be produced on the farm. When this system of 
home production was started, the soil was in a depleted econdi- 
tion and nowhere near the present number of cattle could be 
supplied with roughage. Liberal applications of stable manure, 
that is hauled out directly 
from the drops whenever 
possible, explain the rapid 
improvement. 

There is a large, concrete 
manure pit to which the 
manure is hauled in litter 
carriers when the fields are 
growing crops that cannot 
be disturbed. This pit 
saves absolutely all of the 
manure, liquid and solid, 
under conditions that mean 
the minimum of loss thru 
fermentation, which means that about seventy-five percent of 
the fertilizing value that was in the feed is recovered for use on 
the fields. 

In addition to manure, lime is the principal dressing that is 
applied to the land. This acidity corrector has been a big 
factor in preparing the land for large crops of clover and alfalfa, 
which crops have made it possible to grow the big yields of 
corn that supply so much of the rough feed for the large herd 
In short, this dairy has been built upon a good understanding 
of the requirements of a soil that was thought to be poor but 
was merely misunderstood. 

This Soldiers’ Home herd of Holsteins possesses one distine- 
tion that no other herd in the country can possess. It has 
certificate number one issued by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the United States department of (Continued on page 84 
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TIME TO CASTRATE COLTS 
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When should a colt be castrated and at | 


what age?—C. C. T., Iowa. 

While a few colts are operated upon as 
suckling colts, most colts are castrated at 
one or two years of age. The best time to 
do the work is in the spring of the year as 
soon as the weather has become warm and 
the grass has come out, but before fly 
time. After the colt is castrated it should 
be allowed to stand for a few minutes 
until the bleeding has stopped. Thea 
turn the colt out to pasture and do not 
place it in a stable even tho it may rain. 
If it is not possible for the colt to be 
turned out into a pasture, place him in a 
clean box stall well bedded with bright 
straw which has been lightly sprinkled with 
an antiseptic solution to keep down the 
dust 


FEED MORE LIBERALLY 

I have a calf 6 months old, which does 
not grow right and is small for her age. 
She is always hungry and looks staring 
out of her eyes, which seem big. Her hair 
is long and rough-looking. Please tell me 
what is wrong and what to do for this| 
calf.—J. K., Pa. 

Give the ailing calf a tablespoonful of 
codliver oil twice daily and gradually 
increase the dose. Also feed oats, bran and 
oilmeal along with good clover or alfalfa 
hay. The calf has probably been stunted 
by incomplete feeding. 


ROTATION OF TOMATOES 


I would like to ask if rotation of toma- 
toes is not advisable. I have had toma- 
toes in the same ground for several years 
and this year tho well manured they did 
not do anything. As I have trellises for 
them, I find it hard to change the location. 

R. L. 8., Iowa. 

The rotation of tomatoes is certainly 
advisable. When certain tomato diseases 
such as the bacterial wilt get a foothold in 
the garden soil it is indeed difficult to get 
a crop of tomatoes. The only easy remedy, 
or rather prevention for such a condition, 
is rotation of crops There are few crops 
that are not bettered by rotations. An 
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Place the trap inside of a small inclosure 
of chunks of wood, bark, sticks or what- 
ever is most convenient. No covering is 
needed, but when setting on the snow, 
make a bed of evergreen boughs for the 
trap to rest on. Rotten wood will answer 
just as well. Fasten the bait with a stick 
just back of the trap so that the weasel 
will be obliged to stand on the trap when 
attempting to remove the bait, for it 
should be remembered that they will never 
eat any food where they find it if able to 
move it away. Fasten the trap securely 
for some larger animal is likely to be 
caught. Do not place the traps a great 
distance apart where tracks are seen in 
fair numbers, drag a fresh killed rabbit 
from set to set, splitting it open with a 
knife so as to leave a bloody trail. Any 
weasel that strikes the trail is sure to follow 
it. 





PHOSPHATED MANURE 


I have been told to mix rock phosphate 
with manure when putting it on the land. 
How much should be mixed with each 
ton when eight tons per acre of manure 
are applied?—R. R., Mich. 

The amount of rock phosphate to apply 
depends on the soil and crops grown, but 
you will be safe in mixing fifty to one 
hundred pounds per ton of manure. We 
would suggest that you mix an amount 
which would result in an application of 
one hundred fifty pounds of rock phos- 
phate each year. If eight tons of manure 
are applied each year, then figure on 


| mixing four hundred fifty pounds rock 


phosphate with the eight tons, and i 
eight tons manure is applied once in a 
four year rotation, figure on mixing six 
hundred pounds with the eight tons of 
manure. Rock phosphate should always 
be incorporated with the soil accompanied 
by an abundance of organic matter. 


NOT ENOUGH WATER 


Last fall I rented a farm (share rent 








exception to the rule is the onion, which 
may be grown year after year on the same 
soil with apparently the best of results 


PIGS AFFECTED BY TAPEWORM 

I have a little pig about 8 weeks old, 
which goes around the pen with his head 
turned abx lf over sideways He eats 
good and looks good other wavs.—O. A. 
M., S. Dak , 

Che brain has either been injured by a 
blow or the hydatia or cyst of a tapeworm 
pressure there There 
such condition. 
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A WAY TO GET RID OF WEASELS 
Pleas 


VK 1] rie i good way to get rid of 


weasel F. P.. N. Dak 
For tr pping weasels, most trappers 
recommend the No. 14% trap and prefer | 
trap that is loosely hinged and springs | 
easily Any trap will hold a weasel but 
when caught in the smaller sizes, they 


often double up about the jaws of the trap | 
and when they die and freeze in that posi- 
tion it is difficult to remove them from the 
trap With the I they ilwavs caught 
hody ind there is little trouble 
from that 30 As the animal is so ve ry 
hight in we ht it is necessary that the trap 
here are various 
the market which 
weasel tr ips, but as one 
what animal may happen 
: steel trap is preferable, ' 


ire 
ove! 
irce 
ver, ft 


springs 
tvles of rat traps or 
make excellent 
never 
along 
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| for the crops, and cash for the hay land 
|and pasture) to take possession March 
1, 1923. Now there is not a sufficient 
supply of water on the place to care for 
| my stock, and there is nothing in the lease 
about water. I would like to have you 
give me the Iowa law on this. Can I re- 
quire landlord to furnish water or not?— 
Mrs. J. C., lowa. 

\ landlord is under no liability to fur- 
nish sufficient water supply, excepting as 
he rendered himself liable in misrepre- 
senting that sufficient supply existed or 
| by agreeing to furnish it. A tenant takes 
'a place as he finds it, excepting as the 

landlord makes promises or misrepre- 
sentations.—A. L. H. 8. 


| HORSE NETTLES A NOXIOUS WEED 
What is the easiest and quickest way to 
get rid of horse nettles? H. st Mich. 
If the infestation of horse nettles is new 
and the area is not too large the plants may 
be killed outright by the use of hot brine, 


| caustic soda or kerosene, which usually 


destroys all accompanying growths, or if 
pains are taken to apply the herbicide 
directly about the roots of the weeds, the 
neighboring plants may not be greatly 
damaged. If possible, all seed develop- 
ment should be prevented, which means 
early, deep and frequent cutting with 


hoe or spad; salt on the cut surfaces will 
retard new growth and will induce stock 
to bite off young shoots. 


In order to 
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destroy the rootstocks short rotations are 
necessary, alternating cultivated crops, 
to which are given such thoro tillage that 
no green leaves are allowed to appear on 
the weeds, with such crops as rye, clover 
and vetch, which will choke and smother 
the nettle, supply late pasturage, and 
then be plowed under to furnish humus for 
another cultivated crop, well tilled. Two 
or three seasons of continued effort are 
required in order to suppress the weed, but 
the labor is well repaid by the deliverance 
of the soil from such a pest. 


FORM FOR WILL 

Will you please give a short form of will? 
—L. B., Indiana. 

We strongly advise every layman 
against attempting to draw his own will. 
This should be done by an attorney ex- 
perienced in such matters. The fees for 
such work are small as compared with the 
importance of the transactions. However, 
we give below a form which, if properly 
executed, and if consistent with the intent 
of the maker of the will, would be good in 
your state and most other states: 

“T John Jones, of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
declare this to be my last will, hereby re- 
voking any and all wills and testamentary 
papers at any time heretofore made by me. 

“I devise and bequeath all my real and 
personal property wheresoever it may be 
to my wife absolutely, and appoint her as 
the sole executrix of this will. I request 
and direct that she be exempted from giv- 
ing any surety on her official bond as 
executrix. 

“Tn witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of 1923. 

“JOHN JONES. 

“Signed by the testator, John Jones, as 
his last will, in the presence of us, who, at 
his request, and in his presence, and in the 
presence of each other, have hereunto sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses. 

“William Smith, 223 8 St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

“Charles Uncas, 423 R 
apolis, Ind.’”-—A. L. H. 8. 


REASON FOR CHANGE OF EASTER 

Why does Easter Sunday change every 
year?—J. H., Ind. 

Easter Sunday or Easter day is the 
first Sunday after the paschal full moon 
That is, the first Sunday after -the full 
moon, on or next after March 21. It 
therefore cannot be earlier than March 
22, or later than April 25. If the full 
moon falls on a Sunday then Easter day 
is the next Sunday. This accounts for 
its variation in time. 








St., Indian- 





BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 

How late can I prune my grapes? I 
[didn’t prune when I should. Shall I do 
it now?—Mrs. B. F., lowa. 

By all means, prune your grapes. They 
will bleed, but they will not bleed to 
death. It is never a good plan to wait so 
long as the first of April, especially in early 
seasons, but if it is just the early part of 
April, usually it is better to prune than 
not. Next year by all means prune in 
early March in your latitude. 


HASTENING VINEGAR PROCESS 

I have a few barrels of pear juice which 
is not souring fast enough to make it fit 
for use as vinegar. Will you kindly advise 
me if there is anything that can be added 
to hasten the souring?—G. A. B., Ind. 

We would suggest that you get a little 
mother of vinegar to put into your pear 
juice to hasten its turning into vinegar. 
We are sure that this will do the work in 
|a very short time, 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The big events in music 
center around Victor artists 


In opera or in concert the outstanding performances are those of 
Victor artists. The names that draw the biggest audiences are 


ALDA DE LUCA JOURNET RACHMANINOFF 
AMATO DESTINN KINDLER RUFFO 

ANSSEAU ELMAN FRITZ KREISLER SAMAROFF 
BATTISTINI FARRAR HUGO KREISLER SCHIPA 
BESANZONI GALLI-CURCI KUBELIK SCHUMANN-HEINK 
BORI GARRISON LASHANSKA SCOTTI 

BRASLAU GIGLI MARDONES TETRAZZINI 
CALVE GLUCK MARTINELLI THIBAUD 
CHALIAPIN HARROLD McCORMACK WERRENRATH 
CHEMET HEIFETZ MELBA WHITEHILL 
CLEMENT HOMER MOISEIVITCH WITHERSPOON 
CORTOT JERITZA MORINI ZANELLI 

CULP JOHNSON PADEREWSKI ZIMBALIST 

DE GOGORZA 


who with other famous artists make records for the Victor only. 

No other such service, no other such quality nor variety of musical 
entertainment, is obtainable in all the world as that which is afforded 
— Victrola and Victor Records—used together, the one with the 
other. 


A» Victrola 


* [HIS MASTER'S Vorce™ 


—— 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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The Dougherty Brothers and the corn from their prize acre 


A FAMILY OF CORN GROWERS 
IGHTY-FIVE and one-half bushels 


of corn to the acre is a good yield, 
but it did not satisfy John Dougher- 
ty and his sons of Linn county, Iowa. 

Eight years ago, Mr. Dougherty en- 
couraged his son, Thomas, to join the 
county corn growing contest. Thomas 
produced eighty-five and one-half bushels. 
That was considered to be a good yield, 
but Mr. Dougherty thought it should be 
better. His - sons, Thomas, Charlie 
Emmet, and Edward, have all competed 
in the county contest since then, and have 
won first, four times. 

By improved methods of cultivation, 
hetter fertilization, and careful seed selec- 
tion, the yield has been increased from 
eighty-five and one-half bushels to 104 
bushels to the acre. The high yield was 
made in 1921, which year Mr. Dougherty 
made more mdéney than ever before in 
spite of low prices. 

In the fall, before the corn is frosted, he 
and his boys take a bag and go thru the 
corn, picking all ears suitable for seed. 

“T have never failed to have seed corn 
every year since I started breeding this 
strain,” said Mr. Dougherty. “It is like 
breeding stock. One must select good 
foundation stock, and you cannot select 
good seed corn from the crib. 

“Corn picked the last half of September, 
besides being ahead of the freezing time, 
has the advantage of being selected from 
stalks where the character and strength 
of the parent stalk may be observed while 
it is wing. Strong, vigorous stalks 
yield the best seed ears and notice should 
e .taken as to whether there are any weak 
or barren ears nearby. If there are, the 
seed ear should be chosen elsewhere. 

“Corn should be hung up immediately 
after picking as storage of only a few hours 
in a pile, when the corn is damp, causes it 
to heat, weakening the vitality. 


No High or Low Ears 


“T do not reach up nor stoop down to 
pick my seed ears. By picking ears at a 
uniform height I have developed a strain 
that reproduces that way.” 

“The drying of seed corn is as important 
as picking it. It should be hung up in a 
well-ventilated room as soon as it is gath- 
ered. If it gets cold before the corn is en- 
tirely dry, I build a fire in a stove and heat 
up the room. 

“To hang up the corn, I take a ball of 
binding twine and tie one end around the 
center of an ear and then tie a bow knot 
two inches from the ear and slip another 
ear in the bow and draw it tight and con- 
tinue in a like manner until I have as long 
a string of ears as I care to hang up. 

“In the spring, I test every ear before 
selling or planting it, and while practically 
every ear is strong, I throw out any that 
has one weak stalk in the tester.” 

Miss Agnes Dougherty has taken the 
job of testing the seed corn. She begins 


the work in February in order to have 
every ear of the 300 to 500 bushels tested 
by planting time. 

She removes the butt and tips of allears 


showing 100 percent strong before shelling 
for am 

Miss Dougherty says that she prefers 
the rag-doll method of testing. She has a 
corn tester with 400 ear capacity. She 
also raises chickens and has a hot water 
incubator. Before she starts hatching e 
she uses the incubator for her “rag dolls.” 
She can test 1,000 ears at a time in the 
incubator. She keeps the temperature 
at 85 degrees and takes off the “hatch” 
in a week. This allows the shoots to- 
make a good growth and the weak ones 
will be more noticeable. If there is one 
weak shoot in the ear, it is discarded as 
hog feed. Every ear of every bushel is 
tested before it is sold or planted. She 
says that it the only way to grow 100 or 
more bushels to the acre. 

Mr. Dougherty keeps a herd of dairy 
cows and all the manure is hauled out on 
the field and plowed under. He plows 
early-in the spring four and one-half to 
five inches deep. This induces the brace 
roots to go deep enough to hold up the 
stalks. After Soule and before leaving 
the field in the evening, the ground is har- 
rowed. This holds the moisture and pre- 
vents clods. 

Good Care Pays 

The ground is disced twice and then 
harrowed every week until planting time. 
The harrowing helps destroy the weeds 
before the ground is planted. He usually 
plants the second week in May. The 
ground is rolled just before planting and 
this insures even covering of the seed. 
Five kernels are planted in each hill and 
thinned to three after the second cultiva- 
tion. The field is harrowed twice after 
planting before it is up high enough to 
cultivate. The corn is cultivated five 
times and is laid by about the Fourth of 
July. He says this may seem like a lot of 
work and a man with 240 acres thinks he 
cannot take such good care of the corn, 
but he says it is better to spend twice as 
much time and work on an acre and raise 





three times as much corn as to carry such 
an overhead and pay taxes on a lot of land. 

Mr. Dougherty follows a four year 
rotation of corn, corn, oats and clover, or 
soybeans. The ground is limed once dur- 
ing each rotation, being applied before 
sowing the clover. Lime helps the corn as 
well as the clover. He says that lime 
helps mature the corn quicker and helps 
fill up the ear on the butts and tips and 
that it also make the ears harder and more 
perfect.—V. W.McC., Lowa. 


DRILLING CORN ACROSS THE END 


Three rows of corn at the end of the 
field are nearer the right width than four 
rows for a turn row. Where the plowed 
land reaches as close as possible to the 
fence at the ends of the fields the turning 
with the cultivator must be done on the 
corn. The ordinary custom is to either 
-check in by hand four rows trying to 
match the rows already planted or else 
the rows are drilled. Drilling is easiest and 
more satisfactory with most corn planters. 

Where the rows are drilled, three rows 





are planted by double drilling the middle 
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row. That is, the planter drills the two 
rows nearest the fence at the end of the 
field the first time across and on the 
return rather than following the marker 
with the horses as in ordinary planting 
ut the wheel nearest the end of the field 
k in the row farthest from the fence 
that has just been drilled. This wi! 
double the middle row of the three at th 
end of the field. Any man who has ob- 
served closely knows that it is the second 
row from the end that gets the most 
tramping in turning and is caught mos: 
often with the wheels or shovels of the 
cultivator. When it is double drilled, ha); 
the corn can be destroyed in turning with 
the cultivator and still there is a full stand 
in this row. 

Another little method speeds up the 
planting process. When starting across 
the field to unroll the wire preparatory to 
planting the corn, set the planter to drill, 
throw down the marker and drill the two 
edge rows while unrolling the wire. At the 
far end of the field set the stake and thread 
on the wire and begin checking the corn 
on the second two rows. The gain is two 
rows across the field. The drilled rows at 
the edge of the field can never be plowed 
crosswise because they are so close to the 
fence that the cultivator never reaches 
them. This drilling along the side and 
across the end allows drilled rows for all 
the turning, in no way interferes with the 
cultivation of the corn and insures a more 
complete stand at the edge of the field 
when the corn plowing season is over. The 
only disadvantage is that the check rows 
do not out to the of the field 
and spoils the looks of the field when the 
corn is small and shows the straight rows 
- so many different directions.—J. J. N., 

owa. 





THE OLD BARN CAT 


He’s minus half his normal tail, his ear 
is chewed awry, the eyesight has begun 
to fail in his left yellow eye. His coat is 
not the glossy kind that old maids love 
to stroke, he does not look at all refined, 


and one front toe is breke. His purr 
sounds like a brooding hen or wind across 
the roof, he’s been the victim now and 
then of horse’s careless hoof. He sits upon 
a harness peg with right eye gleaming 
bright and nurses that decrepit leg he in- 
jured in a fight. He is no beauty, never 
was, like dainty, pampered cats; he'd 
never dare to show his paws among 
aristocrats. But, earless, tailless, toeless 
rough, whate’er his ills may be, he still 
is made of roper stuff and is the cat for 
me! No ote cat that treads the earth 
from Tennessee to Rhine can show the 
same rat-killing worth as this old cat of 
mine! I fill my granaries with rye, my 
bins with oats and wheat, then rats begin 
to living high on food they like to eat; 
where is the pretty pussy then with ribbon 
on his neck? Is he a friend to needy men? 
No, he is not on deck! But this old barn 
cat, bless his heart, is on the trail at once; 
he always makes an early start and sallies 
forth and hunts! A rat as large as any pup 
he tackles with a vim, and tho himself 
half eaten up he always conquers him; 
he slays his victims by the score, he fights 
with might and main beneath the bin 
and gran’ry floor to save his masters 
grain! How much he earns I'll never 
know, he keeps no show of books; it is & 
amount I owe, I figure from his 
looks! He gave his toe and tail for me, he 
ve his eye and ear; no matter what his 
looks may be, he’s always welcome here! 
—J. Eaw. Tufft. 
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“The U. S. Mail " 
must be delivered on time’ 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Even a rural mail carrier can 
sometimes learn new points about his Ford 


ROM PENNSYLVANIA comes 

this Ford experience. A rural mail 
carrier near Reading uses a Ford to 
deliver his mail. The engine con- 
sumed a quart of oil about every 75 
miles. 

He was finally induced to try 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” After a fair 
test he discovered that he could 
average about 200 miles per quart. 
Today he says that he would not 
think of using another oil—not alone 
because of its economy, but because 
of better all-round results. 


He sums up his partiality for “E” 
in a single sentence by saying “The 
U. S. Mail must be delivered-on 
time.” 

a es 


Every mechanical factor and oper- 
ating requirement of your Ford 
engine calls for oil of the body, 
character and quality of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E.” No heavier or lighter 
oil can give you such protection or 
such economy. 


If you, too, appreciate increased 
freedom from tinkering 
and carbon, Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” will appeal 
to you just as it does to 
experienced Ford owners 
the world over, 





When changing to Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E” do not flush the engine 
with kerosene. A part of the kero- 
sene will remain in the splash trough 
and tend to impair the lubricating 
qualities of the new oil. 


Drain off the old oil after the 
engine has been running and is hot. 


In the differential of your Ford 
use Gargoyle Mobiloil “CC” or 
Mobilubricant as specified by the 
Chart of Recommendations. 


IN BUYING Gargoyle Mobiloil 
from your dealer, it is safest to pur- 
chase in original packages. Look for 
the red Gargoyle on the container. 

The Vacuum Oil Company's Chart 
specifies the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for every make and model 
of car. Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is the 
correct grade for Fords. If you 
drive another make of car, send for 
our booklet, “Correct Lubrication.” 


FAIR RETAIL PRICE—30c A QUART 
When the dealer sells a quart of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil for less than 30c he 
does not make his fair, reasonable profit. 
Lower prices often accem- 


. pany substitution of low- 
RGONi » uality oil for genuine 
Gaanecle Mobiloil. 


Prices are slightly higher 
in Canada, the Southwest, 
and the Far West. 







Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


New York (Matn Ofice) Boston 
Milwaukee 


Chicago 
Minneapolis Buffalo 


Philadelphia Detroit 
Des Moines Dallas 
Oklahoma City 


Pittsburgh 


Kansas City,( Xan.) 


LUBRICATION 
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TRACTOR 


The correct en- 
gine lubricant for 
the FORDSON 
TRACTOR is 
Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“BB” in summer 
and Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “A” in win- 
ter. The correct oil 
for all other trac- 
tors is specified in 
our Chart. Ask for 
it at your dealer’s. 
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This belonged to a cripple who wanted it} 
oul of his way. . 


TRANSFERRING FERTILITY 

MET one of my old neighbors a short 

time ago whom I had not met for some- 

time and he told me that he had gone 
over into eastern Indiana and rented a 
larm 

“T believe I have one of the best farms 

in Randolph county,” he told me. “It is 
owned by an old gentleman who retired 
without leaving the farm until his health 
failed about two years ago. He let his 
neighbors farm his fields and spent his 
own time in fixing things up and in hauling 
manure from the nearby villages. He said 
he enjoyed that much more than he would 
enjoy sitting around town with nothing 
to do. He kept three or four cows and a 
flock of hens and saw to it that his ground 
was properly farmed. He kept one horse 
and a wagon and when he had nothing else 
to do he hauled manure out from town and 
spread over his fields where it would do 
the most good _ 
» “Believe me, it paid. I am paying a 
little more rent than most men in my 
vicinity but I can afford to for this owner 
kept up his buildings and fences. He had 
always tried to follow good farm practices 
himself and after he began to rent his fields 
he impressed his renters with doing the 
same thing. Then, that manure helps 
wonderfully. 

“The old gentleman still has his horse 
and wagon and practically every time he 
comes out, he has a load of the best fer- 
tilizer in the world. Spends quite a bit of 
his time tinkering around the place, too, 
fixing gates and little conveniences and 
things of that sort. I appreciate it, too, 
and we get along fine.” 

My old neighbor was very enthusiastic 
about his rented farm and his retired land- 
lord, who altho more than seventy years 
old, still found his recreation in making his 
farm more productive and a more desir- 
able place to live. He dwelt so much on 
the practice of hauling manure out from 
the towns in his vicinity that after he had 
gone I walked over to the little village near 
me just to see what the possibilities were 
for obtaining manure there. I had my 
camera along and when I returned I had 








A village teamster was afraid he would have 
to pay to have this hauled 


shot a twelve exposure roll of film show- 
ing probable sources of fertility for farms 
of the vicinity that were going jo waste by 
le whing. 
One man, a teamster who kept four 
head of work horses, a light driving hors« 
nd a cow, had manure piled almost to the 
ives of his shed roof barn 


‘Don’t folks want this?’’ I asked? “I 


should think there would be a ready sale | 
How do you get rid of it anyway?" | resulted from the numerous names ap- 


Oh, I use a load or two on my truck | plied to soybean varieties, crops men of 


for it 
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patch each year,” he said. “Once in a 
while a farmer comes along and hauls a 
load away. I have been asking a dollar 
for a two-horse load but it looks as tho I 
was going to have to y someone to get 
it out of my way. Folks will begin to 
kick about it pretty soon if I don’t do 
something with it.” 

With commercial fertilizer selling around 
fifty dollars a ton I did not think it neces- 
sary to figure what a load of this manure 
would be worth—I handed the man a five- 
dollar bill and told him there would be a 
team there the next morning. 

“If there is more than five loads of it 
I'll pay you the difference,” Isaid. Since 
then I have paid him just double the first 
five dollars/and made arrangements to 
haul his accumulation away at least once 
each week when I will have a good load. 

It would be useless to dwell on the re- 
mainder of those twelve pictures I made 
that day in one village, of fertility that was 
going to waste. It is sufficient to say that 
this particular vill does not seem to 
differ materially jn this respect from sev- 
eral others I took pains to note. 

This is particularly trie of small places 
of two or three up to seven hundred in- 
habitants. The health authorities are 
notoriously lax in regard to allowing this 
manure to accumulate and become the 
breeding place for flies and insects in far 
too many cases. Most villagers grow a 





garden but these are small and they seem 





to find the manure from the cow and one 
horse they usually keep sufficient for their 
Moreover, these small places sel- 


needs. 











dom have professional truck growers and 
there is no demand of that sort for the 
manure. A good many farmers did haul 
manure away but none of them had any 
system about it and often it had lost at 
least half of its value before it was moved. 

I was in a barber shop in another little 
town when a crippled man came in and 
asked the barber if he knew where he 
could find a man to haul some manure 
away. 

“If you see anyone who wants it, tell 
them to come down right away,” he said. 
“T have all I need for my own garden and 
I would like to get the balance out of the 
way.” 

It sounds funny—this thing of a man 
wanting to get manure out of the way in 
an up-to-date community of fine farming 
land but it is true. There were many 
farms in that community that needed it 
badly and in most communities I have 
visited the farmer can find a way to while 
away some of his spare winter days in 
hauling out loads of this aid to good crops. 

Some villages and towns are naturally 
able to supply more fertility for farms 
than others Secouee teamsters ——_ 
in some towns, town ordinances 
keeping cows and other livestock within 
their corporate limits, but most towns 
where there are no professional truck grow- 





ers offer the farmer who cares to use his 
| time that way an opportunity to transfer 
| wasting manure to his fields. And no 
| farmer can employ his time much better. 

Besides, it is a good thing for the town.— 
W.C.S., Ind. 


SOYBEAN VARIETIES 


In order to clear up the confusion which 
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six middle west states have eliminated 
thirteen names now in use. 

Mongol, Medium Yellow, Roosevel: 
and Hollybrook or Northern have been 
found to all be one variety. They are to 
be called Midwest in the future. 

Ito San, Medium Early Yellow and 
Early Yellow are all Ito San and should 
be called so. 


Wisconsin Black, Wisconsin Ear 
Black, Wisconsin Pedigreed Black shou! 
all be called Wisconsin Black. 


Peking, Sable and Essex are to be know: 
in future only as Peking. Likewise Ebon 
and Black Beauty will be known sol 
as Black Beauty. 


GETTING THE PLANTER READY 
Tt does not pay to take chances on an 
old, worn-out, or improperly adjusted 
corn planter. Often the investment in 
new planter will be more than justified 
in increased yields, but many an old 
ter can be made to work satisfactoril) 
if it is properly repaired and adjusted. |f 
a planter plants too little, there is just 
so much idle land, and, if plants too much, 
the ground is overworked, the corn wil! 
be stunted, the yield decreased, the per- 
centage of nubbins increased, and husking 
costs increased, besides wasting the extra 
seed. If a planter does not check ac- 
curately, some stalks will be plowed out 
in cross cultivating or the cultivating wil! 
be only poorly done in attempting to 
dodge the hills that are out of line. 

In getting the planter ready for planting 
(and this should be done before the rush 
of spring work begins), it should be set 
upon a box or saw horse so that the wheels 
may be easily turned. Then fill one seed 
can with seed, turn a wheel slowly and 
steadily, operating the trip fork at the 
same time. Run out a hundred or so 
hills and keep count of the kernels dropped. 
Suppose the planter is set to drop thre 
kernels per hill, and there are too many 
hills with only two, or too many hills 
with four kernels. Then stop arfl investi- 
gate. Probably a different plate would 
give a more accurate drop. 

Probably lack of uniformity in size 
and shape of kernels has more to do with 
accuracy of drop than any other one 


factor. Therefore, grading the corn is 
necessary before the dropping is very 
accurate. Shelling off the butts and tips 


of the ears will get rid of many irregular!) 
shaped kernels. 

The valves in the planter shanks must 
work freely and with snap if the planter 
is to do good work. The valves are opened 
and closed on most planters by suitable 
levers from the tripping forks. This 
mechanism should be examined and ad- 
justed or oiled until it works properly 

The cut-off and knock-out sometimes 
cause inaccurate planting. The cut-off 
is a small lug in the seed can held down 
by a spring and is to prevent more than 
one kernel entering the seed cells of the 
plate as it revolves over the upper valv: 
The spring on the cut-off must not be 
too stiff, for, if it is, a kernel that does 
not exactly fit the cell may be thrown 
out of the cell entirely. 

The knock-out is the small, hammer- 
like device which pushes or knocks the 
kernels thru the cells by a spring action 
as they pass over the upper valve in th 
shank. This knock-out must work 
smoothly and freely. 

To secure good checking, the a 
must be run with the check heads level 
or parallel to the ground. The clutch also 
must engage positively and immediately 
upon the tripping of the forks by the 
buttons on the check wire. The parts 
(dogs, ete.) of many planter clutches 
wear out before other parts of the planter, 
and these parts should be replaced 1! 
they do not work perfectly, for upon the 
action of the clutch depends the satis 
factory operation of the whole planter 
MM. J., Mo, 
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ESSEX ‘*1145 


HUDSON ‘*1525 


Freight and Tax Extra 





Things That Count in Moderate 
Priced Closed Cars 


What 30,000 Users Have Learned 


The Coach is a Hudson-Essex 
creation brought out one year ago. 
The object was to provide closed 
car comforts at little more than 
open car cost. 

Closed cars, on high grade chassis, 
were beyond the reach of most 
buyers. 


So a revolutionary thing was done. 


Brought Closed Car 
Comforts Within 
Reach of All 


An entirely new closed body design 
that eliminated all the old costly 
manufacturing methods was in- 
vented. And production on a scale 
unknown in the closed car field 
was started. 


Open car users have always shown 
a preference for car performance. 


ESSEX Prices 
Touring Car =- - $1045 
Cabriolet - - ne 
Coach- - - = 1145 


Tax and Freight 
from Detroit Extra 


To them automobile worth means 
performance and reliability. 


The Coach made an immediate 
appeal to such users. 


You Will be Proud 
of the Coach 


The Coach is durable. More than 
30,000 owners are proud of it. It 
has a simple and sturdy beauty. 
There is ample and comfortable 
carrying space for passengers and 
luggage. Body rumbling noises 
are totally absent. Doors and win- 
dows stay tight fitting. 

The Coach is built for service. On 
either the Hudson or Essex chassis 
it is ready always for any use—a 
shopping trip or transcontinental 
tour. 


These are the essentials of a mod- 
erate priced closed car. 


HUDSON Prices 


Speedster - - - $1425 
7 Pass. Phaeton - - 1475 
Coach - - = = = 1525 
Sedan- - - = = 2095 
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A DEVICE FOR SPREADING LIME 


S the result of numerous inquiries 

coming to the Michigan Agricul- 

tural College for information on a 
simple lime spreader, Professor H. H. 
Musselman of that institution has devised 
a spreader which can be built by any 
farmer. 

The need for an inexpensive machine of 
this kind is apparent when it is noted 
that many farmers wish to use it in an 
experimental way on comparatively small 
acreage. 

The spreader devised by Professor 
Musselman, and built under his super- 
vision, has been tried out With excellent 
results. The machine has been tested with 

yulverized limestone, both dry and damp. 

if lumpy material is to be used it should be 
shoveled thru a screen of poultry netting 
or close-mesh fencing placed over the top 
of the hopper. The mesh of this screen 
should have not larger than one and one- 
half-inch openings. Lumps remaining on 
the screen can be brushed thru and broken 
up with a shovel. 

The spreader is designed to be attached 
to the rear end of a wagon box and oper- 
ated by a rocker arm dropping from peg 
to peg on a disc attached to and turning 
with the rear wheels of the wagon. The 
rocker arm moves a board under the hop- 
per which serves as an agitator. The jar- 
ring action of the rocker arm on the agi- 
tator and box serve to feed down the lime. 
Both wheel disc and hopper are easily 
detachable from the wagon by loosening 
four nuts and can be transferred from one 
wagon to another if necessary. If this is 
done it is well to have the reach adjust- 
ment the same on each. 

The wagon box should extend about 
eighteen inches back of the rear axle, and 
when the hopper is hung on the top of 
the box the height of the top of the box 
should be from twenty-four to thirty inches 
above the axle. This rocker arm may be 
adjusted for different heights of box, but 
where the spreader is to be used on two 
wagons it is preferable to have the boxes 
the same height above and distance back 
of the rear axle. 

Method Varies With Ground 

Where the soil is firm enough so that a 
load of lime may be drawn over it, the 
box may be hung on the loaded wagon and 
the lime spread by shoveling directly into 
the spreader. In case the spreading is to 
be done over plowed ground it will be 
found impracticable to draw the full load. 
In this case, and where the lime is in stor- 
age or piles, only enough is shoveled into 
the empty wagon earrying the spreader 
to go once around the field or some other 
convenient distance. It will not be found 
practicable to spread pulverized lime in 
a high wind. A moderate wind will not 
greatly affect the evenness of spread. 

If extremely hard and lumpy material 
is to be handled it is suggested that the 
lower or cutting edges of the hopper sides 
be faced with a strap of iron or heavy gal- 
vanized sheet metal to take the wear 
This facing should be wide enough to 
attach securely to the box and extend 
below it one-quarter to one-half inch to 
make a cutting edge. 

The construction of the spreader is com- 
paratively easy and should not require 
more than a day’s time. The material 
needed includes proper sizes of lumber, 
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the agitator hanger, and six bolts. The 
bolts, which are all alike, may be made by 
a blacksmith. Or. these hanger bolts may 
be made by cutting the from long 
bolts of the right size and bending them 
cold at right angles, which is all that is 
required. Extreme ones | is not re- 
quired in the dimensions, but the side 
pieces, and especially the agitator board, 
should be reasonably ight and true. 

Two other points should also be noted; 
that the lower ae the hopper boards 
are dressed to a chisel-like edge, the edge 
being about one-quarter inch thick; and 
that the top of the agitator board is 
beveled to make an even flow of material 
over its edge. 

To determine amount sown per acre, 
tests were made with pulverized limestone 
over different types of ground. The 
amount spread is determined by the ad- 
justment of the nuts on the hanger bolts 
which carry the agitator. The diameter 




















Close-up view of hopper and rocker arm 
on wagon 


of the wheel on the wagon used was 
forty-four inches. Where the disc is at- 
tached to a wheel of different size the 
amounts would be less with a larger wheel 
and more with a smaller wheel. 

Probably a more satisfactory way to 
determine the amount spread per acre is 
to start with the hopper level full and run 
out a 7-inch depth of lime, with the feed 
set at, say one and one-quarter inch. A 
depth of 7-inch spread in a distance of 
forty rods would represent closely one ton 
per acre. At the same rate ten rods would 
represent one-quarter ton or 500 pounds 
peracre. If the small amount were spread 
in twenty rods double the amount or two 
tons per acre would be the amount sown. 
Two or three trials will serve to determine 
the desired setting.—R. H. M. 


TRACTORS IMPROVE FARM 


“Tractors are cheaper than hired help. 
That's the principal reason we now have 
two tractors and are doing as much work 
in the fields as we can with them, tho 
there are other things we like about 
tractors,” said William Moellering, who, 
with his two sons is farming some five 
hundred acres of Iowa prairie. 

Since they have taken up the extensive 
use of tractors, the Moellerings have 
found it advisable to make some changes 
in the farm, and in each case the changes 
rhave been for the general good of the 
farm, so they give the tractors credit for 
leading to these improvements. 

A spring comes out of the ground near 
the farm buildings and runs down to a 
low place. The cattle water at the sprin 
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the ground with the standing waiter on i; 
that it has been difficult for them some- 
times to get to the spring at all. Mr. 
Moellering had thought a number of times 
that the place ought to be tiled but had 
deferred action. It was the use of tractors 
which finally brought about the neede:| 
improvement. It was found that t! 
tractors could yot cross the boggy plac: 
but had to be driven around it, time and 

as being consumed. So now the tile have 

en laid, primarily so the tractors ca: 
cross, but the spring and its surroundings 
incidentally have been made much better 
for the cattle also. 

Tractors, the Moellerings have found, 
make one want larger fields, to do awa: 
with less corner-turning. They have thus 
worked out a plan of division of the plow 
land so that it is now in three large fields, 
and corn, clover, and small grains are 
each in a sin p=y4 The — as a 
consequence do far less turning than when 
the fields were smaller and there were 
more of them. This is an economy, but the 
change from several fields to three large 
ones, each with a single crop, Mr. Moeller- 
ing says, has another excellent feature. [1 
permits a three year rotation of crops and 
gg very simply managed, too.—F. L. C., 
a. 


TWO WAYS THEY GOT ALFALFA 


With clover failures more common an‘ 
with alfalfa growing being reduced more 
and more to a science, the desirability of 
working it into the rotation and of getting 
a stand without using the old tedious sum- 
mer fallowing method is quite a problem. 
Recently I saw two fields on which a stand 
had been secured with a minimum of time 
spent in preparing the seedbed and work- 
ing the ground. 

‘ield No. 1 was a ten-acre patch on the 
farm of Floyd Jacoby in Marshall county, 
Indiana. This field grew soybeans in 1921. 
The soybeans were cut for seed, making 
twenty-five bushels to the acre. In the 
winter of 1921-22 this field was limed, using 
two tons of fine ground agricultural lime- 
stene to the acre. On May 1, 1922, the 
field was harrowed twice with a spring- 
tooth harrow and then sown, using ten 

unds of genuine Grimm seed to the acre. 
“he tool used for sowing was an alfalfa 
seed drill on which the spouts had been 
taken out and run in front of the discs so 
the seed would not be covered too deep. 
A weeder was wired on behind the alfalfa 
seed drill. No other care was given this 
field during the summer of 1922 except to 
clip it twice. Nine acres of this is a splen- 
did stand, the tenth acre being one that is 
low and not drained. 
Field No. 2 was on the farm of Roy 
Jacoby, also a Marshall county farmer. 
The fall of 1921 Mr. Jacoby sowed this 
field to rye. In the winter of 1921-22 the 
field was limed using two tons of finely 
ground agricultural limestone. About the 
first of May, 1922, ten pounds of Grimm 
alfalfa seed per acre was sown broadcast 
on the field. All the stock on the place was 
then turned onto this rye field and the rye 
was pastured down as close as they would 
eat it. The stock was then taken off. No 
other treatment was given the field except 
clipping it twice during the season and it 
is going in to the winter of 1922, a splendid 
stand. The trampling of the stock not only 
compacted the ground but insured the 
seed being put in very shallow and the 
same moisture that would have matured 
the rye grew the alfalfa seeding instead. 
These are two methods that commend 
themselves to a good many farmers because 
of their practicability.—I. J. M., Ind. 


TIPS ON VALVE TAPPETS 


Too many motor owners forget that 
those parts of the engine which become 
hot in normal operation must be adjusted 
when they are hot. The valve tappets 
should never be adjusted when cold, 
because the clearances will not be cor- 
rect after the metal has expanded. 








and in the past have so badly trample 
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The name Sir 
Christopher Fea 
buiider of St. Paul's 
Cathedral—is associ- 
ated with all that is 
worthiest in archi- 
lecture 

While the embers of 
the —" 2 were 
still alive ren set 
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to work to rebuild the 
city. Speaking 4 =. 
Paul's, he said, * 

the work of the beside 
to establish a nation. = 
draw commerce and = 
make _porpts love their = 
count: = 











‘Building to an Ideal 


its highest fulfillment in the Firestone Cord. 


S the stone is shaped to man’s enduring 
> » use by the master builder, so, in the 
- Firestone Cord, has material been fash- 
*“ioned to contribute to that great factor 

in human progress—transportation. 


And just as Wren, the great architect, toiled 
over his plans, rejecting even royal opinion if it 
did not meet his own high standard, so has 
Firestone constantly maintained quality in the 
face of all obstacles. 

The Firestone ideal of Most Miles per Dollar 


preceded the actual building of the tire and this 
vision of what a good tire should be has reached 


Its acceptance by so great a number of car- 
owners has come because the mame it bears is 
synonymous with quality. But in the last 
analysis, results are the determining factor in any 
success and the performance of this tire has 
already made it a dominating influence in the 
automotive field. 


To Firestone builders a tire is much more than 
a product of rubber and cord—it is an essential 
in modern social and commercial life, a factor 
in present-day progress ‘because it facilitates swift, 
economical transportation. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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THE DETECTOR OF THE RADIO | _4— A 
Of course, every one knows that the 

word detector means to find out, discover. 

or to determine, and therefore the word 

detector applied to radio reception sig- 

nifies an apparatus that finds out, dis- 

cévers or determines. This definition, 

however, covers too much ground for =. 

our purpose as it includes the entire re-| 4 

ceiving apparatus; therefore, we must) Cc 

limit the word detector to mean the little 

instrument or apparatus constituting an 4 

element of the receiver and used to rectify| =D 

the current of the incoming radio signals. . 2 

To rectify is to set straight and its ap- Fig. 2 

plication in radio is to straighten out 
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the incoming signals wire to the vario-coupler B. The primary 

To simplify our explanation we must winding 8 of the vario-coupler is con- 
turn to the method employed in trans- nected to the ground D thru the variable 
mitting for an instant. The transmitting condenser ©. Another variable con- 
station sends out trains of waves or|enser C is shunted across the head 
oscillations which change their direction | Phones F in the circuit G. 2s 
approximately 30,000 or 40,000 times|,. Let us assume that a transmitting sta- 
each second. A receiving station in order tion is sending out oscillation trains and 
to receive these signals must have cur- that the receiver is tuned to the desired 
rents induced in its circuit of the same| frequency. In traveling thru the ether 
frequency. No telephone receiver has| these waves will s over and around 
ever been designed with a diaphragm that the receiving aerial A, inducing an electric 
will vibrate at this rate and, even if this | Current therein. This current passing 
were done, it would have practically no| ong the primary winding of the vario- 
value in radio reception inasmuch as the | COUPler induces a current in the secondary 
human ear would not be effected by any | Winding 9. The frequency of the current 

thus far is the io frequency of the 
x transmitting station. The induced current 
now passes to the detector where, as ex- 

plained before, the frequency is 
to one of audio capacity and therefore it 
is possible for one listening with the head 
hones F to hear the signals transmitted 

y the sending station. 

The possessor of a crystal detector set 
may experience one particular difficulty 
in connection with tuning in. It is neces- 
sary to adjust the catwhisker 5 to a sensi- 




















tive point on the 4. To do this 

Fi6e.f the catwhisker must be moved about over 

Cc the crystal until a spot is found that will 
= the signals. device known as a 

frequency above 20,000 cycles | 5uzzer may be employed to locate a 

== per second. An apparatus is | Sensitive spot. This device consists of 
=O therefore necessary that will] 4m armature, an electro-magnet and a dry 


overcome this difficulty and cell battery. : 
this apparatus is the detector. Fig. 2 illustrates how the buzzer is 
The telephone diaphragm is so con- connected to the receiver. The principal 
etrueted that it must be deflected by an | elements of the receiver are designated by 
electric current, released and deflected |the same characters as in Fig. 1. The 
again many times each second in order buzzer is shown at H and may be obtained 
to produce the sound waves which react by taking an old door bell and removing 
upon the ear drums of the human ear. | the clapper. The armature is connected 
The high frequency current would pull | % the primary at K. A wire is run from 
the diaphragm as desired but it would not binding posts 1 and 2 to the terminals of 
release it so that sound waves would be| 4 dry cell I. A switch J is connected be- 
produced. To cause a release of the dia- | tween the binding post 1 and one side 
phragm at just the proper time the de- of the dry cell I for operating the buzzer. 
tector steps in and rectifies, cuts out the To locate a_ sensitive spot on the 
reversal of the induced current, and gives | crystal by aid of the buzzer throw in the 
the telephone diaphragm time to return switch J and move the catwhisker about 
to its original position. over the surface of the crystal until the 
This all happens very quickly; in fact, | buzzer is distinctly heard in the ear phones. 
16,000 to 20,000 times in a second. Now open the switch J and tune the set 
The detector is an instrument designed | by means of the coupler and condensers. 
to permit current to flow to the receiver Throw the buzzer switch once in a while 
in one direction only. to assure yourself that you have a sensi- 
There are several kinds of detectors | tive spot on the crystal.—C. C. H. 


that will produce the desired result, among pO CSA gS ~ 
which are the crystal detector and the OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
The last letter from Arthur at St. Louis 


audion valve. 
At E in Fig. 1 is shown a typical de-} states that he is feeling fine. He now has 
tector known as the crystal detector. This] boy companions in the hospital so he is 
detector consists of the binding posts| not quite so lonesome. He says he gets 
1 and 2 to which are attached the elements | quite a number of letters from friends out- 
of the receiving circuit G. At 3 is shown | side and likes it. He could read more with 
the cup containing the crystal 4. This] relish. I wonder if some farm boys of six- 
cup is connected by a wire to the binding | teen or older would care to write to him. 
post 2. The crystal 4 may be of iron|If so, write to Arthur Hagen, care of 
pyrite, galena, bornite, molybdenum or| McLain Sanitarium, 903 Aubert Avenue, 
carborundum. Galena is most generally | St. Louis, Mo. 
ised. In contact with the crystal 4 is a By the time this gets to our readers 
fine wire 5 commonly known as the cat-| Ellis will be at home again in Indiana. She, 
whisker. This catwhisker is fastened to| of course, will not have completed her 
the adjusting stem 6 mounted on the post | treatment, but she will be at home for a 
7 and electrically connected to the bind- | few months, improving by building up her 
ing post 1 health. She has been quite sick but has 
The detector is connected in the re-| fully recovered. Her curvature is much 
ceiving circuit as shown. The aerial is} improved. 
shown at A connected by the lead-ia Myrtle is well and happy, making an 








effort every day to walk a little without 
crutches. She is still pore | a type- 
writer and doing very neat work. 

We are starting qnother boy at th 
hospital. Claude of Oklahoma has club 
feet, is above the age that the Shrine 
hospitals will accept, so we will take care 
of him. We have been referring many 
now to the Shrine hospitals since some of 
them are now ready to take patients. So 
long as there are poor cripples above the 
age limit set by the Shrine hospitals w: 
will have our work to do. We will take 
these older ones and send them to hospi- 
tals so they, too, can be repaired as much 
as possible. It is a great work. We are 
proud of the interest our readers take in 
these cases. 

_In the next issue we hope to have a 
picture of Claude to show you. Those 
who wish to contribute to the cripple 
children fund please make the checks pay- 
able to Successful Farming with “C. © 
Fund” marked in lower left corner of 
envelope so our bookkeeper may know 
where the money goes.—Alson Secor, 

We are below giving a list of contri- 
butions hitherto unpublished: 

Mrs. J. C. Bi , Ind., $5; Mrs. Benj. Nyers, 
Ii., $2; Myles Myers, Ill., $1; Mrs. N. O. Fenner, 
‘ 1; Greenview Ladies’ Aid, Mo., $5; 
Ind., $3; Jos. Stover, Pa., $5: Mrs. 
Frank ing, Minn., $1; W. H. Whitlaker, 
Kansas, $2; John Zellner, Iowa, $1; Ruth Roeschke, 
Iowa, $2; Phil J. Goebel, Jr., Mo., $2; Greta Wolf, 
Iowa, $1; Chas. W. Wilson, Mo., $5; Mrs. F. 0 
Sieh, Iowa, $1.15: O. A. Jensen, Nebr., $1; A Friend 
of the Children, Pa., $2; Ida N. Tuff, Minn., $3; 
D. T. Stindt, Iowa, $1; Ella Bowen, Wis., $1; No 
Name, Pa., $1; Mrs. Ed. Anderson, Ill, $3; Mrs 
D. M. Cox, Oregon, $2.38; Mrs. Mary E. Opfel-. 
mann, Pa., $5; Mrs. I. H. Ward, Minn., $7; Mrs. 
Geo. Seiler, Il., $1; Iner Gustafson, Wis., $1; B. hk 
West, Indiana, $5; Ella D. Patterson, Ohio, $5; 
Mary A. Armstrong, Iowa, $3; Mrs. Thurman 
Robeson, Ill., $1; C. V. Price, Pa., $5; Mrs. 8. A. 
Vaughn, Mo., $5; W. 5S. Rumsey, N. Y., $1; Mrs. 
L. J. H., Iowa, $10; Elmer Peterson, S. Dak., $2; 
W. W. Dace, Mo., $10; W. B. Berry, Iowa, $10; 
Axel Anderson, Minn., $1; F. G. Hicks, Mich., $1; 
Mrs. A. W. Patrick, Mo., $1.70; Mrs. Virginia 
Dooley, Mo., $5; X. Y. Z., IL, $2; Gertrude 
Thomas, Fla., $5; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Roy, Colo., 
$4; Dad Young, Iowa, $1; Jens Skibenes, Minn., 








$1; Mrs. Bennet Joul, Minn., $3; A. B. Long, Tenn., 
$3; M. L. 8., N. Dak , $6; Golcie Stanley, Ohio, 
$2; L. E. Seitz, Pa., $1; J. C. Junkins, Ohio. $2; 
Mrs. John Harrison, Ind., $1; Mr. and Mrs. W. A 
Beer, Kans., $10; Gertie Daniels, lowa, $1; L. P. 
Frederick, Mo., $1. 











HOW MANY ACRES A DAY? 


While wide differences oceur in the time 
it takes to prepare a seed bed on different 
farms, an average is a help in checking up 
one’s own speed. On°324 Ohio farms a 
careful record was kept last year to deter- 
mine how much time was required in the 
various operations of planting a crop. Al! 
averages given are in terms of acres 
covered in a ten-hour day. 

Plowing with a twelve-inch walking plow 
drawn by two horses, was done at the rate 
of 1.3 acresa day. The same man equipped 
with a fourteen-inch sulky plow and three 
horses turned over 1.9 acres a day while 
with a tractor-drawn, double-gang plow 
he covered 5.8 acres. 

Discing, when done with two horses on 
a ten-twelve inch disc, required one day for 
every 9.2 acres. Adding an extra horse 
added an acre to the day’s work. 

With a two-section, spike-tooth harrow 
and three horses, 12.9 acres a day were 
covered; with two horses, 11.7 acres. 


Choosing a Tractor, farmers’ bulletin 
number 1300, may be had by writing the 
United States cegartpent of agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Standard of Comparison 






Convenient to Care for and to Drive 


It’s a real pleasure to own a Buick not only be- 
cause of its dependable performance, but also because 
Buick has so many conveniences that simplify its 


ane care and operation. 
2 Pass. Roadster $865 
5 Pass. Touring 885 


; Pose Sedan. 1395 A few moments will reveal exactly how every day 

5 Pass. Touring maintenance of Buick cars is quickly, easily, and 
Sport Roadster 1025 cleanly done. 

Sixes 

2 Pass. Roadster $1175 The variety of these features and the comfort that 
— — 1195 they provide to the owner can be fully appreciated 
, Sede = oe 1985 only by personal inspection of the 1923 models. 
4 Pass. Coupe - 1895 


, 7 Pass. Touring 1435 
7 Pass. Sedan - 2195 


Sport Roadster 1625 =. 


sport Touring 1675 


Prices f. o. b. Buick Factor- ~ GS 
ies; government tax to be 
added. AskabouttheG. M. SSS 


A. C. Purchase Plan, which 
































This new gasoline tank filler Oil is easily poured into the No bother—no muss—to drain the 
. provides for Deferred insures quicker, cleaner de- crank cose through this crank case now. Just turn the handle 
1 Payments. livery of ALL the gasoline. lengthened oil filler. of drain cap release under the hood. 
e 
E D-31-NP 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


re Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





e, When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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TILE OUTLETS 


Are ditches forming under your tile 
outlets this spring? any strings of tile 
are rendered almost useless because of 
poor outlets. The one shown above is in 
use on the farm of Geo. T. Durham, Ind. 
At slight expense it prevents the low place 
in the field from washing and insures a 
perfect outlet for many years to come. 


QUALITY IN MARKETING 

For years the slogan has been “make 
two blades w where one grew before” 
and the producer has been busy producing 
two pigs where he formerly produced but 
one, two pails of milk where he formerly 
got. but one, and not near as much thought 
has been given to quality, cleanliness or 
the likes and dislikes of the markets 
which determine to a large degree the 
prices thruout the country. Some men 
early began producing and marketing 
products showing extra quality and cater- 
ing to the market demands and have been 
enjoying better prices than their neigh- 
bors and have not had to worry about a 
satisfactory market or outlet for their 
surplus. 

Dr. Taylor, chief of the United States 
bureau of agricultural economics, recently 
stated in a speech that the farmer’s prob- 
lem is to reduce expenses and adjust his 
production to a market which is not 
taking his crops at a price that enables 
him to buy the things he needs. To further 
explain, he states the problem before the 
American farmer is to hold the food sup- 
ply down to the demands of the popula- 
tion. This is in direct contradiction to 
President Harding who stated recently 
that a diminution of production would be 
a calamity. Dr. Taylor goes a step further 
and states that farmers should produce 
more for home use and-less for market 
and produce and market better and higher 
quality products. 

Two instances in which the moral is 
very evident might go to prove the argu- 
ment that if some of those who are pro- 
ducing quantity will turn and smalines 
quality the entire agricultural situation 


of the present with large amounts of food | 


of many kinds on hand will have consider- 
able relief. It is a matter of record that 
450 cars of screenings 


grains in one month last fall. Needless 
to say it worked out the same in the case 
of the grain as it did in that of a carload 
of potatoes reported by the manager of 
the Minnesota Potato Exchange who 
states 600 bushels were shipped to market 
and 100 bushels were graded as culls but 
the 100 bushels set the price of the other 
500. 

At the Minnesota Cooperative Wool 
Marketing Association meeting at Uni- 
versity Farm, January 4th two experi- 
enced wool pool managers gave as their 
opinion that all wool growers should co- 
operate and become impressed with the 
importance of improving the fleece 
their flocks and give the wool proper care 
after shearing. They stated that with 
very little effort three-eighths blood can 
be produced instead of quarter blood but 
a difference of ten cents per pound is real- 
ized in this improvement. 

Dean Cooper of Kentucky while at the 
Minnesota Farmers’ Short Course stated 


that 70 percent of the success of a farm | 


| the washes | proceeded to fill them, Be- 


depends on its management and only 


and weed seeds | 
were shipped to Minneapolis mills in | 


of | 
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30 percent upon weather conditions, 


the control of the farmer. He further 
gives the three points which he offers as 

; ions for overcoming: out present 
di pene Paige greater development 
of cooperation, effective credit systems, 
and the practice of economical farm man- 

ment. Farm management is an in- 
dividual problem and each farmer largely 
determines his results according to his 
ability to manage. 

Really, as long as farmers, many of 
them, sell eggs at the store for from five 
to fifteen cents less than fan _— 
eggs are worth, and sell springs for fifteen 
to twenty cents in the fall when broilers 
bring forty to fifty cents early in the 
season, and cream that sour when 
sweet cream bri a nickel more a pound 
butterfat, or sell to a cream buyer for 
some fool reason when the farmers’ co- 
operative creamery in the community 
is yo} capacity, just so long 
will there be other ways of increasing the 
farm income besides organizing to restrict 
——- and raise the prices.—G. 8. E., 

inn. 


A DISC DINNER GONG 
A very novel, but effective, dinner- 
pong was erected on a Wisconsin farm 
y the use of a discarded harrow disc and 
a piece of discarded wagon-tire. 
he disc was mounted firmly at the 
top of a pole, as shown, by means of a 
long bolt, leaving several washers between 
the dise and pole to prevent muffling of 
the vibrations. 
A piece of wagon-tire, three and one- 
half feet long was then bent, as illustrated 


HARROW 
OaIS 














in Fig. A, and supported on the post by 
a pivot-bolt at X so that the lower end 
hung a few inches from the gong. By 
pulling on the cord the striker arm 1s made 
to swing forward sounding the gong quite 
| effectively. 
| The principal feature of this gong is 
its simplicity of construction as it can be 
duplicated from material to be found on 
the scrap heap of almost any farm. 
—G. E. H., Wis. 


HOW I FILLED THE GULLIES 


After many years of practical experience 
in filling ditches and washes on my farms 
in Mills and Fremont counties, Iowa, I 
find that Osage hedge brush and woven 
wire fencing are very useful and com- 
paratively inexpensive for that pu Be 

Hedge brush when properly placed 
and securely fixed in washes is superior 
to other brush because it lasts longer and 
owing to its rough, prickly nature holds 
| trash and soil better. , 
| About twelve years ago I wished to 
break up and farm to corn a hilly twenty 
| acre timothy and clover pasture where 
| half a dozen or more washes had started 
and extended in length from twenty to 
fifty rods each and from two to four feet 
| deep until they led into larger ones which 
| were from twelve to fifteen feet deep and 
| about twenty feet in width. 

Since it was impossible to plow across 











favorable location and factors not under | end, 
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ar ge eka smaller washes at the lower 
w they emptied into the large 
ones, I filled them half to three-fourths 
full of hedge brush, laying the brush 
— fashion but with the butt ends 
_ Then, covering the brush with « 
liberal supply of refuse hay and straw, | 
drove stakes at frequent intervals to re- 
tain the brush and other debris. With a 
steady team and plow, by oft repeated 
back furrowing and the occasional use of 
a spade I omer filled these washes 
until they could be safely crossed any- 
where with a team and wagon or any farm 

implement. 
cure seems to have been permanent, 
for no washes have appeared since, altho 
lh pee og been — in corn and 
or years and now is partly 

in alfalfa. 


The big washes were treated differently. 
The previous owner of the farm had tried 
to ry 4 one big wash with an old hay 
stack but a big rain washed it all out and 
off the farm. 

I aimed at a more permanent fixture. 
Taking woven wire fencing I built short 
cross fences at frequent intervals in these 
l washes setting the end posts deep 
and well into the bank on either side lest 
the water cut out around the ends of these 
cross fences or dams (which in time they 
came to be) for the trash and soil that 
washed down collected above them. 

Before stapling the woven wire to the 
osts, a fair quantity of —— brush was 
aid covering the bottom of the wash with 
plenty of thick tops extending below each 
cross fence or dam to form a sort of buffer 
for the water to fall on and thereby pre- 
vent it from cutting and washing out the 
soil just below each dam. 

In filling big washes that carry a great 
volume water, the mistake is often 
made of trying to hold or check too much 
at once, the result being that the whole 
obstruction is swept out by a powerful 
rush of water. 

Therefore, too much trash should not 
be placed above a dam or wire cross fence, 
but only a few forkfuls of straw or litter, 
just enough to stop and hold, say a foot 
or less of the silt, etc., brought down 
during one rain. This allows the water 
to rush on harmlessly thru the woven 
wire fence while leaving a substantial 
accretion of soil above. 

The soil thus accumulating from the 
washing of a few good rains will sometimes 
cover the cross fences nearly to the top. 
Then similar cross fences should be built 
between the old ones. 

During one season the general level of 
one big wash was raised five feet in this 
way and the next year one could drive 
over it anywhere except for two rods at 
the upper end. 

This depression was then made a dump- 
ing place for such refuse as needed to be 
hauled away and in time was covered by 
the soil that washed down from the sloping 
land above. 

A large patch of elder bushes growin 
near by was grubbed and plowed out anc 
all the roots dumped onto the other 
debris with the result that a very thrifty 
little patch of elder bushes now marks 
the site of the former big wash. If the 
elders continue as tenacious of life as in 
the open field they are liable to grow as 
long as needed.—C. M. R.., Ia. 


EMMER COMPARED WITH OATS 

Would like to know how emmer is for 
chickens as compared to oats; also for 
stock compared to oats and wheat.— 
R. O. B., Utah. 

Emmer closely resembles oats in com- 
position, and like oats is rather bulky to 
use as the only concentrate for fattening 
animals, and gives better results when 
mixed with corn or barley. For fattening 
its value is a little lower than that of corn. 
In poultry rations, consider its value as 
that for oats, and if hulled, very slightly 
higher from the protein standpoint. 
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HERE was a time when the bigger a 
business grewthe more “uppish” it got. 


These days are over—praise be! 


The makers of Royal Cords are the 
leaders of the industry, but they don’t 
feel it any loss of dignity to reach out 
for new friends. 


And they take the very simple way of 
just asking you to try one Royal Cord. 
All the U. S. Royal Cord policies are 
simple. 

For instance, Royal Cords have never 
talked about exceptional mile- 
ages. There are hundreds of 
testimonial letters in the files but 
they might soundextravagant and 
misleading to people and that is , 
not a good thing. 


© 1923, United States Tire Co., New York City 











How it feels to be the 
leader of the tire business 





United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


Yet the makers of Royal Cords believe 
that Royals deliver the greatest average 
mileage of any tire that was ever made. 
This seems to be proven by the confi- 
dence car owners have in these tires. 

Royal Cords have never been sold at 
“big discounts” or featured in “sales.” 
People can’t tell what a tire is actually 
worth if it sells for all kinds of prices in 
different sections of the country. 

The support Royal Cords are getting 
today from so many new users is the out- 
come of people feeling confidence and 

trusting the Royal Cord makers. 


When you put Royal Cords on 

‘ your car you are going to be sat- 

isfied. You will see what a good, 
clean money’s worth they are. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL AND BUSI- 
NESS SITUATION 

Foreign demand is the most uncertain 
element in the agricultural situation. 
Purchases by Europe have a determining 
influence upon the prosperity of the pro- 
ducers of he onl cotton, pork and tobacco, 
and affect—to a lesser extent—other ag- 
ricultural groups. What is the condition 
and outlook in regard to European pur- 
chasing power? 

The principal ways in which our ex- 
,orts of commodities, the last two years, 
Love been paid for, are as follows: (1) by 
imports of commodities; (2) by imports 
of gold; (3) by extending credit, particu- 
larly long-time credit thru the purchase 
of foreign bonds. During these two years 
exports of goods have totaled 8,144 million 
dollars. Import figures for 1922 are not 
yet complete but, for the two years, will 

close to 5,509 million dollars. This 
makes an excess of exports over imports 
of 2,635 million dollars, which was paid 
mainly by net imports of gold, for the 
two years, of 906 million dollars and the 
purchase of new foreign bonds of 1,463 
million dollars. The situation for each 
of the two years was as follows: 

1922 1921 


Exports of goods........3765 4378 
Imports of goods........ 3000* 2509 
Net imports of gold..... 238 667 
New foreign loans....... 769 694 


*Partly estimated. 

Note that exports in 1922 are less than 
in previous year; imports are higher; net 
imports of gold are less; new foreign loans 
are slightly more. If exports of commodi- 
ties are to be maintained or expanded as 
is desired, one or all of the other three 
items must be maintained or expanded. 
The last item in the list, namely, new 
foreign loans, has declined sharply in 
recent months, only twenty-three percent 
of the loans for 1922 being made in the 
second half of the year. Net gold imports 
cannot be expected to continue indefinitely 
and there is no reason to think that they 
will increase in 1923. Europe is probably 
in a position to send us as many goods 
in 1923 as last year but much of an in- 





crease would be surprising. These factors, | 
combined, point to a dimmution of export 
demand in 1923. At least it will be con-| 
servative for farmers to lay their plans 
on the basis of a strong possibility that 
foreign demand for cotton, wheat and 
pork will be less than last year. This need 
not be true if improvement in European 
conditions increases production abroad 
and brings a return of confidence among 
American investors. 

Cotton will start the new crop year 
with practically no carryover. With the 
price of cotton around thirty cents per 
pound the incentive will be strong to 
plant a large acreage. Also with the price 
high, fertilizers and poisons will be ap- 
plied more generously. The weather and 
boll weevil may restrict output in spite 
of the factors tending to increase it. A| 
crop of 12 million bales, the average for | 
1916-1920, would probably not prove} 
excessive even with lower exports. 

The proportion of wheat exports to 
production was 27 percent in 1922 com- 
pared with 43 percent in 1921 and 23 
percent for the twenty year average. 
With Russia and the Danube countries 
still out of the European market, the 
small volume going out of the United 
States in 1922 was disappointing. This 
was partly due to an excess supply in 
Canada and Argentina and the substi- 
tution of corn and other cheaper grains. 
Europe has had two short grain years in 
succession and will need our grain badly 
in 1923 With purchasing power low, 
Europe can be expected to continue to 
give preference to our cheaper grains 
With wheat prices unsatisfactory, wintef 
wheat acreage was cut three percent and it 
is anticipated that the spring wheat area 
may be reduced, 
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Get your vitamins 
naturally 


Vitamin and mineral elements are part of 
the splendid nutriment which Nature 
stores in the field grains for nourishing 
and vitalizing the human body. 


Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and 
malted barley, has for over twenty five 
years supplied vitamin and other elements 
necessary for perfect nutrition. 


There’s a crispness and flavor that de- 
light the taste—and there’s natural health- 
building goodness that makes Grape-Nuts 
with cream or milk a complete food—and 
wonderfully delicious! 


Grape-Nuts is truly economical because 
a small quantity provides unusual nour- 
ishment. 


Gr ape:Nut FOR HEALTH 


“There’s a Reason” 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Strictl 

CARTER *:-” WHITE LEAD 
A soft paste which is thinned with pure linseed oil 
and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 
durable colors.. Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
all exposures and really gives the service you have 
the right to expect of good paint. 

Concentrated Paint 
Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 





ee FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of alikinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. 509 Elm Street, Quincy, /@ 
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From reports of the United States de-| 
partment of agriculture, we may conclude | 
that the number of hogs raised for market | 
in 1923 will be about 15 TY larger 





than last year. Pork and lard exports 
re now making up about 15 percent of 
production compared with an average : 


round 11 percent before the war. Ex- 
ports in 1922 show a slight decline from 
previous year. With an indication of a 





| large supply of pork products in 1923, SSA 
larger exports than last year would seem e : WW : 
necessary to sustain the market.—Re- h Pr 
search Dept., A. F. B. F. : : a 
: ——S 
cot oS p SS © MLE > 
FOODSTUFFS ROUND THE WORLD 4 <i, 


Because hundreds of thousands of | \ 
inds of American canned milk are sold 
n the Straits Settlements every year, the 








decline is freight rates from this country 
vhich are more than double those from | 
\ustralia to the islands. The best} 
\merican grades are no longer sent to these | 
rkets. 
Danish Butter Still Comes 
In spite of an import duty of eight cents 
pound, Danish butter eontinues to come 4} 
to the United States in large amounts. | 0) 
Recent shipments are due to a shortage of i \: 
butter on the New York market and the 1 I 
fall of Danish butter prices in England bare 
caused by heavy shipments from Australia iY ) 
and New Zealand. ! 
Cattle Converted Into Flour 
Declining world markets for Australian 
and New Zealand cattle have forced those i 
intries to look for a new means of con- z) eps 
verting cattle into cash. By a special BE f = b, 
process of drying and grinding, a meat U = 
flour is produced that keeps indefinitely Ree 
ind still retains the full value of the fresh 
eat. The low cost of the process is ex- N) Z 
pected to make retailing easy. = 0 
Swiss Potatoes Subsidized bee = O 
To encourage the potato industry in Re fh ce 
Switzerland, the Swiss government is con- - = | 
‘ting to buy potatoes at $1.71 to $1.90 
‘or 220 pounds delivered at the station of a 
pment. The government stands all ish ; 


ransportati sts. = 7 f 
isportation co - {aK ’ 


trade War among importers in that region , 
f interest. English, Swiss and Aus- ’ thy) 
- WAV oe ib 
in firms, endeavoring to wunder- nts PAG die 
te each other, have cut prices until NTN |\\\ 1 ING Ee 
ne are selling below cost of IN Ww \\ A ATA 
janufacture. \ \\ , (\\ | Uh tht MARWAN 
, yh het Ny \h / 
Cetus Gut Ganesicen Pines | \\ Nl AST Al NIN + | Wie 
\merican flour sales in the Dutch East Weal \ ‘li Wut yo. Ais, te , hfe 
Indies have fallen to practically nothing \\y \\ tata 4 AN oY ren) fides prs 
as compared with flour imported from \\ \\ i). | WM A NE bY rig 
\ustralia. The chief reason for the \\\\ \.\ MN) \0 {Is \\ uk \ MiMMARO NL PIO i 40 
} \" } j u i‘; a |} j i) 
| NIU \uiea NAL ten ta 
i th } r 
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Normal Tomato Pack 
\pproximately 11,538,000 cases of 
tomatoes were put up by American can- 


ries in 1922. This is nearly the normal D d the 
k of prewar years. b y 

; Chinese Taking to Milk oome 
Condensed milk as a beverage is steadily | * 
lacing tea in China. Altho fresh milk cArrows of the Rain 
ivailable, it is never used on the table 
for cooking purposes. Sweetened con- 


nea ne ee oe bor water, has ORDES of ravaging _ this destruction is to coat 
Or ieee Meg le Scarce rain-shafts shoot your barn with paint pro- 
\merican hog products are selling well | down on your barn from tection. 
Germany and the outlook is good for the clouds. They cut . 
ire dealings. Competition with Ger- hes by the th di Shielded by Devoe Prod- 
: a Ne clinn; gashes by the thousand in t b ll d 
in hogs has been practically eliminated h : tal it ucts, your barn will stan 
iuse Russian barley is no longer avail- the wood; laying it open sound throughout the 
e and the German potato crop is being to decay. years. 
isumed by the human population. For- Th teadily, Rot d 
rly pigs were started on skimmilk and en, steadily, KO > Use: Devoe Barn Paint, 
sture and later were fattened on barley vours the endurance and Devoe Lead and Zinc 
i potatoes. For the past three years value of the barn. : 2 
potato crop has been only half of pre- House Paint, Devoe Shin- 
r yields while per capita consumption The only way to prevent gle Stain. 


increased from 440 pounds in 1914 to 


) pounds in 1921. 
pounds in Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


Farmers last year entered over 194,000 New York Chicago 
WS In cow-testing associations to deter- F ded 1754 
nine their standing as butterfat producers ounde 
thru demonstrations by agricultural exten- 
ion workers, according to reports to the 
Cuited States department of agriculture. 
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COOPERATIVE BUYING 

When our organization first began co- 
operative buying, the local merchants 
rose up in their wrath and declared it an 
unholy thing, a proposition to be squelched 
at the outset before the rest of the country 
became affected. This first venture in 
collective buying was a car of flour. The 
saving on this car above the best prices 
given by the local men was $70, and all the 
feed dealers and merchants were given a 
chance to sell us the bill. 

When the car arrived, there was some- 
thing doing in town Strange to relate, 
the price of flour that day was lower by 
single sacks than ours from the car. One 
or two who had bargained for flour with 
us were enticed by the bait, and a lot of 
other people bought of the local merchants 
at that time. Then ensued an era of 
rather ill-feeling and misrepresentation. 
The merchants fought us every time we 

bought by carlot and often sold below our 
prices. A few who could not see the drift 
of the matter bragged that they could 
beat our prices right at home, and so they 
could—for one day only. 

But our organization persisted and 
bought flour, feed, like shorts and bran, 
coal and binder twine, at a substantial sav- 
ing over retail prices. One year the spread 
between our prices and the dealer's on 
twine was six cents per pound; too much, 
you will say, and so we thought. In time, 
however, the home men saw the futility of 
fighting us and began to really bid for the 
business. As we were doing it for revenue 
only and not for spite we were glad to let a 
local man do the ordering; we asked fair 
prices and were willing the home firm 
should have a reasonable profit. 

Our experience has been duplicated in 
many atown. Sometimes merchants go to 
sleep and think they own the farmers, and 
then they need such a jolt as we gave them 
to wake them up. The sensible dealers of 
any town recognize the mistake of an- 
tagonizing the farmer, for they are aware 
that the country town lives from the farm 
alone, and generally, after a brief struggle, 
the merchants give the farmer what we 
were contending for—the right to buy at 
lowest prices for cash. 

Not only have our home merchants 
given us this right, but they respect us 
more for enforcing it. Today there is no 
ill-feeling remaining worth a thought. We 
still buy in carlots in the same way, but 
now the merchant handles the goods and 
we pay bills and take the stuff from the car. 
Our latest purchase was a car of coal and 

our local man made us a better price than 
a wholesale firm gave us. We still submit 
our wants to outside firms for bids, but 
the local men see that our purchases are | 


made at home 
This is, after all, as we wish it. No man 
of judgment wishes to see a war between 
interests are 


town and country. Our 











identical; we take pride in a neat, pros- 
perous town, as we doin our farms. Their | 
civic improvements are second only to our 
own. In some localities there has always 


been more or less ill-feeling between farm- 
merchant; I give our experience 
it will smooth out such difficulties, 
if any, in other places \ good town en- 
hances the price of land, and a sensible 
: lew] nelat on both sides leads to the up- 
yuilding of both town and country = 
* K Lh. | 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


KODAK 


Story-telling pictures like the one above, 
picture records of your crops, buildings and 
equipment, selling pictures of your cattle, 
chickens or hogs—they all represent the call 
for an Autographic Kodak on your place. 


No. 3A Kodak Junior isan ideal 
model for the farm. The prints 
are clear and large, 3} MX 54 
inches, and the camera is a 
splendid example of the Kodak 
way to good pictures—simple, 
sure, inexpensive. Price, with 


single lens, $17.50. 











Other Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up. 
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Before buying 
your seed re 
quirements, iIm- 
Vestigate 


tastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
ay Alfalfas. 


ALFALFA ==: 


quick growing, and heavy yielding. T he reis a Diseo 
Alfalfa selected for your particular needs. Write for 
our new Illustrated Catalog and Free Book on Alfalfa 
growing. ‘Tell us the nature of your soil and we will 
advise what variety to use. 

DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED COMPANY, 
Breeders of Hardy Alfalfa, Dept. B., Mitchell, S.D. 





2 4 on S Ne % Wate V apor and | 
Weentes ies ng by Alfred’ G. Kine Alfalfa $17.00 
| er 


| | Sudan, $6.00; Sweet Clover, $7.00; Timothy, $4.00; 


How do hot air systems compare ing. 
team heating s' as to first cost 
fuel used, ete? What is the for | 
chimney? How high should it be? The 
tions and 497 others are 


ste ms 


best size 





| chard Grass, $2.00; Red Top, 
asked $4.50; sacks free. 


Meier Seed Co., Dept. $. F., Salina, Kans. 


| Red Clover, $12.00; alfalfa, $20.00; Or- 

$2.00; Blue grass, 
Timothy and Clover, 
Order now as prices are going 
Satisfaction or money back. 


Grimm 
$4.00; Alsike clover, $10.50: 


higher. 





; yve ques 
nd answered in this book pens 
include steam, hot water, vacuum and 
vapor heating apparatus Also correct 
method of installing and how to apply 
variou fixtures Greenhouse heating 
s discussed the closing chapters. 
Price, $2.50 


EVERGREENS fs Baray 


Pine for windbreaks, hedges and lawn plant- 
All nasty. vigorous and well rooted. We 
e 

















everywhere. Write for free Evergreen 









. Beautiful Evergreen Trees at moder- 
ate prices, D.Hill NurseryCo. Box 253, Dandee, IN. 





All advertisements are guaranteed. 
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SHALL FARMERS as 
PRODUCTION? 

This is a question farmers everywhere 
are discussing and not always are their 
conclusions a result of close, accurate 
reasoning, tho in fairness be it said that, in 
general, they incline to the belief that to 
decrease production to any great extent 
will be a blow to the welfare of the country 
as well as to their own. 

We find, it is true, here and there radical 
men who say that to win a place in our 
industrial life where we can control, at 
least in part, our products and have some 
say as to prices of them, we must cut pro- 
duction to the barest supply which will 
suffice to tide the nation from one season 
to another. If this was the majority 
opinion of the farmers the outlook for the 
future industrial life of the country would 
be discouraging in its best aspects. But 
we submit that the great mass of farming 
people do not hold this view, tho we may 
find among conservative farmers thou- 
sands who know that agriculture has not 
been given the recognition in our national 
life it should have, because it has been a 
great, unorganized mass that could not 
speak for itself with the authority that 
comes from cohesion and a settled purpose. 

In the main the farmer has arrived at 
his conelusions by study of labor troubles 
n factory and mine, in transportation 
problems which vex us and prevent proper 
movement of farm products, and most in 

.e attitude of organized labor in general, 
which purposes to win its point no matter 
how the rest of the people suffer. 

his is why the farmer does not incline 
toward radical views; why he views price 
control or any forced control of industry, 
with alarm, be it by labor or capital. It 
does not need a deep student of econamics 
to see where the danger lies. Carry such 

n idea in general practice and national 
poverty will swiftly follew. Production 
on farms and in factories to the utmost of 
our ability can only keep us industrially 
n health. 

We are in the position of men who are 
robbing one anethan and in time we will 

be poor alike. The farm strike can 
quickly paralyze the whole body politic. 
While the farmer has a real grievance, he 
es not purpose, except in a few in- 
tances, to meet injustice with injustice. 

If it comes to the point where one class 

ist step out from the mass and take a 
firm stand on this question, we are certain 

farmer will tae the step. He has 
come to see that a settlement of his prob- 
is must be thru cooperation, thru or- 
ganization of .shipping and buying com- 
panies, thru the financing of these con- 
cerns by aggregations of farm capital, 
hich is sufhcient to do this once it is 
bilized. 

Che ruinous policy of short hours and 

sened production that permeates much 

our labor, rank and file, and also the 

vis of these associations, must not be 
established on the farm. If we over- 
produce, that is another question; but to 
get back to a safe and permanent prosperi- 
ty we must work at top speed rather than 

if on the job and wrangle eternally 

bout the question of pay. 

Not that the farmer does not have griev- 

neces. He has. He feels that he was 

ngled out as a goat during the war to 
produce at cost or less when the rest of the 
tion got top wages. According to rule 
the farmer should be a Bolsheviki; and 
hy he is not perplexes the radical who 
wishes all settled government all possible 
The farmer has escaped this danger 

by being largely a home owner, a man with 
stake to play for. This is why he sees 
beyond the froth and shallow reasoning 

{ the radical in our life, why he digs into 
the work as best he may with scanty help 
to keep the nation going till sanity returns 
to the people as a whole.—D. H., Kan. 
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Satisfaction’s 
Lowest 
Price 


T IS our conviction that the New Overland provides 

comfortable, reliable, trouble-free satisfactory mo- 

toring at the lowest cost for which such motoring can 
be had. 


The Triplex Springs (Patented) absorb shock and side- 
sway. The Overland motor returns twenty-five miles 
and more to the gallon ef gasoline. Timken and New 
Departure bearings are liberally used in front and rear 
axles, And the good looks of the New Overland com- 
mend it everywhere. The hood is higher. The lines 
are longer. The seats are lower. 


Drive the New Overland and realize the difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND Litd., Toronto, Ont. 


The New 





‘sedan OOO 


ROADSTER, $525 : COUPE, $795 


All prices {. o. 6. Toledo 


TOURING, $525 : 
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“Makes Gardening Easy 


Standard garden cultivators help you enjoy your 
arden oat et more vegetables They prepare a 
seed bed and keep garden free from weeds 





Standard Single-Wheel Cultivator 
King of all hand cultivators— 


handiest to use. Comes com- 
pletely equipped with double- 
end steel shovel, moldboard 
\ with landside, combination 
rake and sweep 
Steel parts are oil 
tempered and finely 
polished to scour 
in any soil. Oak 
handle adjustable 
to any height. 
Makes it easy for 
women and chil- 
dren to take good 
care of garden. 


Midget Drill Seeder 
Handles accurately almost any garden seed from 
lettuce up to and beans. fic r holds one 
pint, but will drill a 5c packet out clean. Easy to 
adjust index at top for different seeds. Quickly 
attached to “Standard” (or almost any other 
make) cultivator. 


See these tools. Neariy all good 
dealers have them and are glad 
to show them to you. Name 
—*"Standard™ on cultivators 
and “Midget™ on planters— 
insures you of getting tools 
that do Cost work. If interested 
in better gardens write for our 
freedescriptiveliterature. A 
postal will do. 


AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Dept. 3 Fort Madison, Iowa 


ForPractical Beekeepers- 
Lewis 4-Way Bee Escape 


(BSS )is¢ 


Empty your full supers easily and quickly! 
*S no longer necessary to shake bees in 
the hot sunor be stung uptakin offsupers 
at night. The famous “4-Way” Hee Escape 
solves the problem. Fully guaranteed. 
Sample and full instructions, with 53-page 
1923 catalog of latest improved quality 
supplies, sent postpaid to anyone i North 

America, 18 cents. Write today. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
Founded 1873 Dept. S-4 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Carload stocks in most states—200 branches and 
dealers in North America—dealerships open to 
er . 
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DEEP WELL PUMPS 
creameries 


‘ARMS, estates, homes, , factories— 
any place where water is used from a well over 

20 feet deep, the Myers Self-Oiling Working Head 
gives a constant supply of running water. enty- 





Sour hours a day service without attention. 
All working parts enclosed and run in oi. 
Let your dealer show you thefamous 


\y Myers line of Pumps, 
j ey * Hay Tools and Door 
@ oy 


Hangers. Or write us. 
THE F. E. MYERS 

& BRO. CO. 
231 Charch St, Ashland, 0. 
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One Man Pulls ’Em Easy 


Get New Reduced Prices on 
easy-operating ‘‘One-Man’’ 
Puller Simpl. « 
power.-4 i 





You should read our advertisements before 


buying spring and summer farm merchandise 


LEWIS BEEWARE 





‘ows ha an alfalfa seed drill. 
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A large section in the northern and 


eastern United States suffers serious loss 
to the corn and grass crops each season 
due to the ravages of the common white 
grub. The areas most severely infested 
by this ib are northeastern Iowa, 
northern Illinois, southern Wisconsin and 
eastward to’ New York and Connecticut. 

The beetles appear in May and early 
June and feed at night on the leaves of 
trees. Just before daybreak they leave 
the trees and hide in the ground. They 
prefer to deposit. their eggs in soil that 
is in grass, weeds or small grain. Only a 
very few eggs are deposited in the loose, 
cultivated soil or in pure clover or alfalfa. 

The eggs hatch in a few days. The 
small grubs feed near the surface, on the 
roots of grass and small grain until cold 
weather sets in and then go deep in the 
ground to spend the winter. They reap- 
pear near the surface the following May 
and feed until October when they are 
nearly full grown. The second winter is 
assed deep in the ground as before. In 
ate April of the third year they again 
come up and feed for about six weeks. 
In June they descend to a depth of five 
or six inches and construct an earthen 
cell in which they soon change to pupae 
and later in September to adult beetles. 
The beetles remain in their cells until the 
following spring when they come out to 
start the new brood. 

The normal food of the injurious spe- 
cies of the white grub consists of the roots 
of grasses and weeds. They seldom if ever 
feed on clover or alfalfa. From the life 
history and habits of the grub it is seen 
that there is apt to be considerable dam- 
age to corn that is put on sod ground. 
Land that was in corn or clover last year 
should be relatively free from grubs, and 
more safe for corn. 

Where badly infested sod has already 
been plowed for corn it can in some cases 
be put in small grain of an early maturing 
variety that will stand up well. Small 
grain has a much larger number of roots 
| to a given area than corn. It is also well 
grown by the time the grubs begin feeding 
|in the spring, so will often produce a crop 
where corn would fail. The grubs feed 
only a short time the third season so that 
| with late planting of the corn the rotation 
| can be continued. 

It has not been found practical to trap 
and destroy the beetles in this country as 
is done in some of the European countries 
| because of the larger size of the farms. 
Some good can be accomplished, however, 
by fall plowing during early October in the 
first and second years of the life of the grub 
and by late summer plowing in the third 
rear. The grub is especially easy to kill 
in the third year as it is very soft and 
unable to seek shelter when plowed out. 
At this time, too, many will be killed by 
merely breaking the cells in which they 
transiorm.—E. V. W. 


SWEET CLOVER SOD FOR SPUDS 


Antrim county, Michigan, grows more 
certified seed potatoes than any other 
county in the state. Tom Buell is counted 
one of the good growers and he finds that 
a legume is desirable even in a potato ro-| 
|tation. His ¢rop plan calls for potatoes, 
| followed by oats or rye, then sweet clover. 

If the potatoes come out early enough, 
rye is sown in the fall and the sweet 
|clover the next spring. If the potatoes 
| are late about ripening, sweet clover is 
|seeded with the oats the following spring. 

“T use ten pounds of sweet clover seed 
‘to the acre,” said Buell, “and put it in 
I have grown 
my best potatoes on sweet clover sod.’’— 
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TRACTOR 


. the Horse on the small farm. i 
inthe sag of tine, aber and Flame Feed ici, 
te easy. New. Wey “Air Cooled Motor, 
yt --y 7 + ~4 ~pekee 





The Improved 1 
SHAW ATTACHMENT Makes It Easy! 
Beperat low cae eh the HRW Motor ier 
gasoline; speed 4 to 40 miles per hour. 


On in 30 Minutes—Fits Any Frame 
You can attach the SHAW Motor in 80 minutes with 
a wrench and screw driver. Fits any bicycle. Cheap- 

. Safe, sturdy, easy- 

















All Around Satisfaction 
For Any Cultivation Purpose 


It’s through the right kind 
of cultivation that foul 
growths are kept down and 
can be eradicated. THE 
KOVAR DIGGER has 
opened the field for the right 
kind of cultivation and hav- 
ing exclusive features, will 
give satisfaction which no 
other machine will produce 
Thousands of farmers have 
been convinced and we want 
to show you. Write for free booklet on land culti- 
vation and how to work foul growths. KOVAR has 
the most successful Spring Tooth Corn Cultivator 
also a Harrow Cart. Write for further information 








| and prices. JOS, J. KOVAR, OWATONNA, MINN. 


Save $$ on Roofing 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 
oe nee 
teed pro- 


ducts of highest | PRIGES your farm 

Eageproperty at big saving by buying roofing, 

=iapaints and fencing direct from factory. 

ieee ALL FREIGHT PAID. Send for new re- 
Pauaduced price circular NOW! 


Century Mfg. Company, 210 Metropolitan Bidg., 
East St. ode udine : ; Ulinais 
The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
a ge andelions, Buck 
antain, and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper wil! 
drive them all out. 
Send for circulars and 
prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO., 


x DIXON, ILLINOIS 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florista, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2579Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis, Mian. 
























Catalog 
Free 





I. J. M, 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THEY MADE A CHANCE AND WON 
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Continued from page 14 

me than neighbors could do their work 
ith teams and this gave the boys time to 
the threshing, etc., for the neighbors. 
he hired man did team work on the farm 
) that one was always at home to attend 
. work there. 

The crops on the farm were no different 

n those raised by the neighbors. Wheat, 
.tg, clover, corn and potatoes were raised. 
[uch of the acreage was put to corn and 


during last season soybeans was one of the 


rops, part in corn and part alone. The 


rn was fed to hogs and thus turned into 
mey. Part of the acreage was hogged 


off and the balance was husked with the 


hu 


t 


t 


sker, the fodder being shredded at same 
ie. By hogging off part of the corn crop 
d husking the balance with the husker, 
.e home crop was taken care of and in the 
b in a few days. This gave the boys 


plenty of time to go out arid husk and 


shred for the neighbors 


They find all they 
n do until cold weather comes and then 
wood-sawing tractor outfit comes in, 
they are kept busy the year around. 
Their way of doing all these things was 


watched by neighbors and other folks out 


0 


heard others tell about. 


f the near neighborhood, some coming for 
les to see for themselves what they had 
In this way these 


people got interested in power farming and 


W 


neighborhood 


‘ 


l 
I 


hat could be done with tractors and a 
separator outfit. They 
sked many questions, got real information 
rst-hand. 
This gave the Jones boys another idea. 
e result was that they started a Farmers’ 
wer Farming Agency. Jack was to run 
agency and Bob would run the farm 
| threshing outfit with the help of the 


younger brother. This was early spring of 


I 


922. Another young man, who had some 


experience in handling power farm ma- 


( 


} 


} 


( 


a 
a 


( 


but 


I 


V 


to 1t at times. 


hinery, was taken into the agency, as it 
s soon found that help was needed there; 
was taken in as part owner and both 
re soon very busy and at times one and 
) other men were needed to help in get- 
g machinery set up and running. 
People knowing the experience the Jones 
ys had with such machinery naturally 
me to them. They knew they owned 
d operated successfully the first plow 
ctorin the county. The result was that 
iring the season they were able to sell 
ven new tractors and one old one, a 
ghborhood separator outfit and hun- 
reds of other farm machines and tools, 
ng a business of nearly $40,000 for the 
mpany they represented. 
Thus, at the close of the year 1922, we 
d the Jones boys owners of all their farm 
1 threshing machinery, the stock and 
rt'interest in a big business, all paid for, 
nd done in but a few years with nothing 
their promises for a start. It required 
lare,a go-to-it and a do-it, and they won, 
t there were some close places, some hard 
irk, and it took a bull dog’s grip to stick 
And the story goes that 


again it is proven by the Jones boys’ 


perience that there is still a big chance 
r the boy on the farm if he will but make 
e dare—have the determination. 

All farm folks know well that this has 
ppened during a period when farm pro- 


luce hassoldas low as ever was known and 


farm than it has at any time before 


rm machinery cost more than it has cost 
t any time; that it took many more bush- 
; to purchase all needed material on the 
If the 
nes boys could make a success under 
ich conditions, then it could be done as 
ll or better when conditions are im- 
roved. 

They would have made a success of 


farming alone had they not undertaken the 


( 
( 


I 


reshing and selling business. Education 
secured in schools and colleges did not 
unt in this; the boys only had what the 
mmon district school could give them. 
ducation can do no harm, but it is not so 


necessary for farm success as a good strong 


etermination to work and stick. 








Time to Re-tire? 


Buy Fisk 


r t 


aX 
CO ae 


Experts Everywhere 
Advise Red-Tops 


EALERS everywhere know the value of Fisk Red-Top 

Tires. Each one represents the experience of many 
tire users. The dealers quoted have something to say 
that interests you: 


Ben C. Canine, Waveland, Ind.: ‘“‘The Red-Top is with- 


out question the most wonderful tire of the age.” 


Kilbourn Tire Shop, Kilbourn, Wisc.: “Red-Tops are 
giving better mileage and better satisfaction than any 
other tire sold in this territory.” , 


C. B. DeVine, Burlington, Ia.: “If I were unable to 
retain the Fisk agency in my city, knowing from expe- 
rience that the Fisk Red-Top Tire is the best tire made, 
I would be willing to move my store in order to retain 
the Agency to any other city in order that I might again 
sell them.” 


Hyde Park Willard Station, Cincinnati, Ohio: “The 
‘gyp’ tire has no terror for us as the Red-Top has proved 
beyond doubt to be cheapest in the end.” 


Oregon Motor Company, Baker, Ore.: ‘“‘We have han- 
dled four other makes of well known and best selling 
tires on the market today and we have discarded them 
all. Fisk have shown us and our buyers that they have 
quality built into their product and their policy is fair 
and square.” 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra balue 
for ebery car, truck or speed wagon 


EXTRA PLY OF FABRIC EXTRA HEAVY TREAD 
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for Spring 


ORE power for muddy hills—steadier 
pulling for long hauls thr 
roads—quicker starting for the chill 
oe mornings 
—a triplereason why your Ford needs 
a Milwaukee Timer now. Don't wait till 
your old timer quita, out on the r 
somew 
Two dollar-dills buy tt, and a pair of 
piters installs tt. Be sure you get the 
genuine—with the label on the shell, 
and the name on the bronze brush 
assembly. 
Used by more than 1,000,000 Ford and Fordsen 
pe Be and sold by nearly all auto supply $2 00 
bardware stores and garagee—for ° 
Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 
(Timer Builders for over 15 year 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“: EORDS 


He's Robbing You! 


The old-time hand sorter robs you by put- 
ting No. 1 potatoes on the No, 2 pile, 
and vice versa. A loss to you either way. 


You can stop that waste by grading 
with a Boggs. For there isn’t 3% varia- 
tion in size when you use a 


It grades No. 1 and 2 Government sizes and 
eliminates culls and dirt in one operation. 

Boggs machine-graded potatoes command 25c 
to 50c more per barrel than hand-graded pota- 
toes, 

Can't bruise potatoes. Does the manual labor 
ofS$to5men. Six models, $40 and up. 

Write for booklet 
today. 


MPG. CORP. 
12 Main St. 
Atlanta, N. Y. 
Factories: 
Atlanta, N. Y. 
Detroit, Minn. 








Best Way To 
Lace Farm Belts 


Costs only 1c an inch, outlasts the belt; is neat, 
amooth, strong, fexible—easily and uickly 


applied. Same method used by 10,000 big 
factories and many more small shops and farms 
everywhere. Write for complete outfit belt lacing 
machine and box of lacing as described below. 


lacing in existence. Detroit'’ Belt Lacing 
is the only machine closed wire-lacing that takes 
a perfect staggered grip on your belt. Each hook 
ul strengt of over 100 pounds. 
ete outht including Tool for lacing Belts 

and an assorted box of Detroit wire hook lac 
(enough to lace 84 in. of t 40 Five dollars pos 

oney back if not eath 


paid fied. 
DETROIT BELT LACERCO., DETROIT, MICH, 


Steel Wheels 
pa he 


any other wheels, cosT 
ng years of service.  — 
Soe een io toal, No repairs. LESS 


EMPIRE wig: Co. tics 2cz@uecy tn 


“Detroit” Wire Hook Belt Lacing shows 
the least reduction of the belt strength, 
leaving the belt stronger than any other 

































SHEEP KILL IRONWEEDS 


The iromweed is to be found in many 
pastures. It does not bother the culti- | appear. 


vated fields and is familiar to all Missis- 
sippi valley farmers. It is a troublesome 
weed when plowing up an old pasture 
where it is abundant. The roots are in big 
bunches and are strong. They worry the 
horses and slow up the plowing even with 
a tractor. The rs come in the early 
fall and are a e-blue and are clus- 
tered at the top of the stems, which are 
straight and not branched except to bear 
the flowers near the top. Leaves are 
borne in rowg om the stems from the 
ground to the flowers. 

Occasional cutting of these weeds does 
very little toward extermination. 
Plowing will kill them. Many men believe 
that they eannot be killed with sheep. 
After considerable inquiry as to why 
some pastures are free from these and 
others are almost over-run with them the 
conclusion was reached that in every 
case where the weeds were not present the 
pasture had either been plowed recently 
or had been used to pasture sheep. ' 

On the old home farm the pastures were 
literally full of them till the sheep were 
put on the farm. Slowly the weeds began 
to get thinner near the feed yards. They 
gradually receded farther and farther 
from the yards till the last weed disap- 
|peared from inside the sheep pastures. 
About the same time a neighbor was 
pasturing sheep for the first time on his 
pasture that was badly infested with iron- 
weeds. The sheep would not cross the 
creek in his pasture. They killed the 
weeds where they grazed. Later the sheep 
were sold off his farm because all pastures 
were infected with parasites. To this day 
the ironweeds are thriving across the 
| creek where the sheep did not get at them 
while the rest of the pasture is still com- 
paratively free from them.—J. J. N., Iowa. 





PASTURE MIXTURES 


Realizing the importance of good pas- 
ture in livestock raising, farmers of Shelby 
county, Illinois, are improving their old 
pastures and establishing new ones with 
two grass mixtures which have proved 
satisfactory. ; 

For brown silt loams they are using 
|sweet clover, 4 pounds; red clover, 3 
|pounds; alsike B men 2 pounds and 
| timothy, 4 gy pa or sweet clover, 4 
| pounds; alfalfa, 4 pounds; alsike, 4 pounds 
}and timothy, 4 pounds. Either mixture 
will make a good hay crop or pasture the 
next year after being sown. 

For poorly drained soils, bluegrass and 
redtop is added to take the place of legumes 
should they winter-kill. 





THE VALUE OF PROSPERITY 

“Our machinery sales were never 
better,” said a dealer recently, while a | 
banker remarked that loans to farmers 





'the farming states is regulated. 


were very large, and that, barring a 
failure of crops, the security was excellent. 

The basic industry, agriculture, is the 
barometer by which all other business in 
If the 
crops are good, the buying power of the 
| farmer is large and the country towns show 
| brisk business; in other words, they are 
prosperous. 

No wonder the town people wish the 
| farmer to be prosperous, no wonder they | 
keep tab on the crop conditions, no wonder | 
they are glad when the grain bins bulge. 
turn, the farmer finds things easier ee 
him in a business way. If he has to borrow 
he finds it easy to get money, if he has 
debts his creditors are not worrying for 
their pay. The banks are not forced to 


_ 
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reserve. seegealty makes for satisfac- 
tion all around. 

Prosperity induces a better mutual! 
feeling between town and country. As 
the farmer gradually improves his finan- 
cial position and becomes a better pay- 
| master he naturally has a more kind), 
feeling for others. Old antagonisms dis- 
The town and country hay: 
much in common, but often it has been 
overshadowed by apparently conflicting 
interests. The town man has at last come 
to recognize the farmer as a_ business 
equal, and the recognition has helped in 
several ways. 

A good town is an indication of at least 
a good farming country surrounding it. 
In turn, the town adds to the value of the 
farms. Better roads also add to this value. 
A mutual pride springs up; the farmer has 
a pride in his town and the town has a 
pride in the neat farms in the country 
tributary to the town. 

Thus the power of prosperity is shown. 
It works for general Sctheinent, this in- 
cluding merchant and farmer, banker and 
borrower. The worst thing that can 
happen to a country is to have ill-feeling 
develop between farmer and his town. It 
is a direct blow to the future of that 
territory and works irreparable harm. 

I have noted that some farmers object 
to any show of interest on the part of 
townsmen toward farming in its financial 
aspect. I think this wrong. The farmer 
likes to see improvement in town and so 
expresses himself frequently. If a new 
business building takes the place of some 
ramshackle affair, the farmer does not 
reserve commendation. And he does 
it spontaneously and not because he hopes 
to profit by it financially. 

e writer lives on a farm, has no in- 
vestment otherwise than land, but ob- 
serves that improved financial standing 
among farmers has immensely helped the 
town and made it a better place for the 
farmer to buy in. Prosperity has brought 
new energy and enterprise to the town. 
The power of prosperity is too obvious to 
be ignored.—D. i. Kan. 


THE CASE AGAINST BARBERRY 
Continued from page 7 

assed similar laws requiring that all bar- 
_— bushes be dug up and destroyed. 
The most recent investigations show that 
the barberry is spread over 388 counties 
in 20 states. Wisconsin has it in 67 
counties; Minnesota, 59 counties; Michi- 

n, 55 counties; South Dakota and 
Nebraska, 35 counties each, and so on. 

In Canada, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
have placed the barberry on their noxious 
plant list. Recently an investigator of 
the Manitoba agricultural college caught 
spores from an infected barberry bush 
at a height of 90 feet and at a distance of 
300 feet from the rusted bushes, thus 
indicating the wide area over which the 
infection from a few bushes may be dis- 
seminated. 

In states where energetic efforts have 
been made to eradicate the barberry, the 
number of bushes found was larger, 
probably, than was originally expected. 
This was partly due to the fact that many 
of them from thirty to fifty years old 
were so large that nobody had thought 
of them as barberry bushes. Many of 
them were from ten to twelve feet high 
and of sufficient circumference, almost, 
to assume the dignity of trees. As an 
indication of the numbers in which bar- 
berry bushes have been found, there is 
cited the estimate of 25,000 dug up in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

After 100 years’ war on the barberry, 
western Europe has almost completely 
annihilated this pest, with the result that 
the black stem rust of wheat and other 
grains is no longer a serious problem there. 
This remarkable achievement should be 
an encouragement to redouble efforts in 
our own country against the pest. In 
France, Austria, Hungary, Germany and 








squeeze the farmer to build up a failing 
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Denmark, the work was accomplished 
largely by means of laws. The farmers 
of England took matters into their own 
hands and removed the bushes without 
the aid of the law. Now scarcely a single 
eommon barberry can be found in farming 
districts. Several countries passed bar- 
berry eradication laws recently. Norway, 
Sweden, Bavaria and Hungary all were 
} strongly impressed with the beneficial 
results of eradicating the bushes that 
new eradication laws have been passed 
within recent years. In fact, the common 
barberry is now very rare in the agri- 
cultural districts of England, France, 
Austria, Hungary, C zecho-Slovakia, Ger- 
many, Holland and Denmark, and black 
stem rust is correspondingly rare. ‘There 
is said to be no question whatever but 
that the black stem rust has decreased 
in importance in proportion to the thoro- 
ness with which barberries have been 
removed. The evidence in England and 
Denmark is particularly conclusive. 


During a seventy-mile automobile trip 
near the fens of England, not a trace of 
black stem rust was found except near 
three barberry bushes. Again, in Wales, 
not a trace of the rust could be found, 
after driving for a great many miles, ex- 
cept on several farms where there were 
barberries. In fact, the relationship here 
was so clear that it was possible easily to 
locate the barberry bushes by tracing 
the rust to its source. Most of the plant 
pathologists of England agree that black 
stem rust cannot exist there without the 
common barberry. The same thing seems 
to be true thruout most of France. It 
was impossible to find any black stem 
rust up to the middle of June except in 
the Alps and Jura Mountains, where there 
still are a great many barberry bushes. 
The relationship between the barberry 
and the development of rust was so evi- 
dent that even the peasants knew it thoro- 
ly. The only reason the barberries are 
permitted to remain is because it would 
be practically impossible to eradicate 
them and because only a little grain is 
grown. 

In Italy, black stem rust is destructive 
only in the mountains and in the northern 
part of the country where there are bar- 
berries. In the old Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, there was a law requiring the 
destruction of barberry bushes and there 
usually is only a little black stem rust 
except in the hilly and mountainous dis- 
tricts where the barberry bushes remain. 
The same is true of Germany. Plant 
pathologists of that country stated that 
when a severe outbreak of rust occurred, 
they simply went out and looked for the 
he bushes, and had them re- 

ved, 

Barberry bushes have been almost com- 

letely removed from Denmark, and there 

s not been a single serious outbreak of 

t since 1903, when most of the bushes 

ere removed. The sporadic outbreaks 
now ean easily be traced to barberry 

ishes which still remain in wooded and 
ste lands. Nothing could be more con- 
cing than the contrast between the 
rust situation in Denmark and in Sweden. 
Denmark the rust does no damage 
hatever. In Sweden, on the other hand, 
is extremely destructive because of 
tremendous number of barberry 
isnes. 

It should be understood that the Japa- 

se barberry is not attacked by black 
tem rust and need nut be destroyed. It 

more beautiful, both in summer and 

nter, than the common barberry and 
can be distinguished from it quite easily. 
The edges of the leaves of the common 
rberry are toothed, while those of the 
panese are not; the spines of the com- 
m variety are usually single. Both 
ive red berries, but those of the common 
form are borne in racemes like currants, 
while those of the Japanese form are 
borne singly like gooseberries. 
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T isn’t the size of a cow that determines her 
value. It’s the quantity of milk she produces 
and its butterfat content. 


It isn’t the thickness of the tread nor the number 
of plies of fabric that determine the value of an 
automobile tire. It’s the quality of the materials 
and the skill and care that have gone into the making. 


Kelly-Springfield tires have so long had a reputa- 
tion for giving their owners more than the expected 


mileage that it isn’t necessary to praise them here. 


This advertisement is simply a reminder that now 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 
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BLE ACRE 


A Real Orchard Demonstration 


FARMER upon whom old age was| Jonathan, Winesap, Blacktwig, Ben| 
A creeping had two sons and a good | Davis and Siberian Crab. Because of the | 

farm on which he had built two] division of the orchard between two boys | 
sets of good improvements. He had but| it was quite fortunate that the varieties | 
one thought in mind. That was the divi- | were set in rows running east and west. 
sion of the farm between the two boys.} The father let the boys divide the orchard 
This was the problem presented by Mr. | between themselves; the elder selected the 
Geo. Coen, a prosperous farmer in Frank- | first row and the other odd numbered 
lin county, Kansas. A public road divided | rows; the younger selected the second 
the old home place into two equal parts,| row and the other even numbered rows. 
the houses were on a par, the stables were} As the orchard had not been very well 


on a par, and the land was on a par, but} 
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Fruit like this is the result of care. Afterall, | 
you can raise all the fruit you want if you 
can make it stick. That is what the spray- 
ing doe 5 


cared for during the last few years on 
account of farm work and the incapacity 
of the father, the trees needed pruning 
badly, and most of all needed spraying. 
County Agent Joe Robbins arranged 
with the brothers for a demonstration in 
“renovation and care of the orchard.’ 
The first demonstration was pruning the 
trees, ‘‘dehorning” the peaches, for the 
fruit buds on the peaches were dead, re- 
moving the dead and cross limbs of the 
plums and cherries. Only the dead wood 
was removed from the pears. There were 
eight men present for the demonstration. 
It was a raw day and not the most agree- 
able for work on trees. However, each 
man present was given the privilege of 
using the saw and snips while the demon- 
strator stood on the ground among the 
men pointing out the cuts to be made. 
The second demonstration for this first 
visit was showing how to mix the lime- 
sulfur solution, and arsenate of lead, and 
how to handle the spray rod. This latter 
was given at this time because the cluster- 
bud spray comes on without much warn- 
ing and it was not a safe proposition for 
the demonstrator to try to be on hand to 


| show how to put on any particular spray, 


there was one thing so situated that it 
could not be thus divided—the family | 
orchard. 

The orchard had been set out by the} 
father some twenty odd years ago when |} 
the boys were small and he had no thought | 
of dividing the farm. It was put in the 
most convenient place on the farm; not on 
the best land but so situated as to be most 
convenient to the house. Mr. Coen 
eared for this orchard very assiduously 
so long as his age and strength permitted, 
for it was fruit he wanted. He pruned the 
trees, cultivated them, and put loads of 
good barnyard manure in the orchard to 
make it the best. He even sprayed a little, 
and now he wanted the boys to have an 
equal share in his treasure. 

There are ten rows of trees in the or- 
chard, running north and south with twen- 
ty apple trees to the row, interset with 
peaches, plums, cherries and pears. The | 
apple trees are quite large and arecrowd- 
ing the interset trees. Owing to the! 





crowded condition and lack of care during 
the last few years the peaches are dying 
badly; the plums are small; many of the 
cherries are dead and the pears blighted. 
The apples are in good condition and con- 
Yellow Transparent, 


sist of Red June, 





frat 


One of the jobs 


for he might be too early or too late. 

The clusterbud spraying time arrived in 
mid April. Robbins notified the Coen 
brothers and their neighbors of the ap- 
proaching date and made plans to be on 
hand. When we arrived we were much 
surprised to find quite a group of men 
present to see the spraying done. We 
received a second surprise upon reachin 
the orchard, for only one of the boys ha 
done the pruning and he only was ready 
W ~ the spraying machinery and chemi- 
cals. 

Upon examing the pruned trees we 
noted the excellent job of pruning that 
had been done to his rows and the ragged 
appearance of the unpruned rows. Our 
attention was also called to the scattering 
fruit buds on-the pruned trees in com- 
parison to the great numbers on the un- 
— trees. The contrast was too much 
or the onlookers and several of them 
readily remarked that no college man or 
any other man could come into their 
orchard and cut up their trees in that 
manner. We admitted that the pruned 
trees were lacking in fruit buds, yet we 
insisted on doing the spraying. By way of 
parenthesis it might be added that the 
specialist, the county agent and young Mr. 





should be done in every orchard 











Coen were getting considerable free adver- 
tising along about this time. Two weeks 
later the petalfall spraying time arrived: 
it was applied thoroly. The men who had 
been present on the previous occasion wer: 
too busy with other farm work to foo! 
their time away looking at a spray ma- 
chine a second time. They did not hesi- 
tate to send a few cutting remarks to the 
specialist “who knew it all” and the 
sprayer who was foolishly throwing away 
two hours of good time that he ought to bi 
using in the cornfield. 

The first bordeaux spraying time arrived 
just fifteen days later. Robbins showed 
Coen how to make the bordeaux mixture, 
using the 3:4:50 formula and another two 
hours was given to the care of his trees. 
Two weeks later he observed that he had 
a lot of fruit on his trees and that the un- 
sprayed fruit on his brother's trees was 
falling badly. So he spent another two 
hours spraying his fruit the fourth time. 
Scab and blotch we respotting all the un- 
sprayed fruit by this time, but only a 
small percentage of the sprayed fruit. 
The June drop was in action and everyone 
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Good care means good foliage like these 
trees have. Such trees as these bear fruit 
year in and year oul. They live longer, 
bear more and add more to the value of 
your farm. 


in the neighborhood was watching the 
sprayed fruit. It needed no watching, for 
it stuck to its job while the unsprayed 
fruit on every other row was dropping 
fast under the attack of worms, curculio, 
scab and blotch. Here was the answer 
to the question put to the specialist during 
the second meeting: ‘“Tell us how to keep 
the fruit from falling and we ean grow all 
the fruit we need.” 

This demonstration proved to be one 
of the best ever staged, for young Mr. 
Coen harvested bushels of early apples 
that sold at a good price and in the fall 
sold many bushels of Jonathan, Blacktwig, 
and Winesap, besides filling his cellar 
with a winter supply for himself and his 
brother. There was not another acre on 
the farm that brought in such good re- 
turns, for the amount of cash and labor 
expended. It is also worthy of note, in 
passing, that about a dozen men have 
changed their minds about the possibility 
of making the fruit stick. While they 
were insisting that it could not be done, 
the sprayer just went ahead and did it- 
that’s all.—E. G. K., Kan. 


Spring cankerworm can be controlled 
by simply spraying with lead arsenate, 
using one pound dry lead arsenate in 4 
barrel of water. Apply when the first 
leaves are out. 
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OlwW~the Kind of a Closed Car 
Farmers need 


5 Passenger Brougham*I375 


Here’s what you have been wait- 
ing for in a closed car—a strong 
durable body, paneled with steel 
from floor to roof. (No composi- 
tion materials used.) 


There are 97 cubic feet of space 
inside the Brougham, 

room for five grown-up people. 
Or when you go to town there is 
room for all the supplies you 
want to carry. And the compart- 
ment under the rear deck holds 
ample luggage for touring. 


When you buy a closed car you 
shouldn’t have to take it to an 
accessory store and spend money 


for heater, wind shield wiper, 
transmission lock, etc. Only the 
Oldsmobile Brougham gives you 
all the equipment so necessary on 
a farmer’s car. 


See the completely equipped 
Brougham at our nearest dealer’s 
show room today and you will 
realize that Oldsmobile, with the 
co-operation of the great General 
Motors Corporation, offers you 
the finest closed car value for 
your money. 

Write us for handsomely illus- 
trated Brougham Booklet. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


LDSMOBILE 

























The Doors are 29" Wide 


Resp Son peony osee 
rear compartment, easy 
to load in bulky packages, 
for trips to and from town. 


Brougham carrying a large 
box or a bushel of groceries 
without striking your 
knuckles on either side. 


PRICES 
Fours— $975 to $1595; Eights ~ $1375 to $2025 
1-Ton Truck — Chassis $1095; with cab $1175; 
with Express Body $1245; f. 0. b. Lansing. 
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Adds to the Looks 
and Life of anyTop 


There is no longer any excuse 
for a shabby, faded, leaking top 
that mars the appearance of your 
whole car— @Aiz Auto Top 
Dressing not only makes old tops 
look new but water-proofs them 
and tendsto add years to their use- 
fulness—preserves them against 
wear and weather. 


It is easily applied—dries thor- 
oughly over night—a kind for 
leather, pantasote, or other imi- 
tation leathers and a kind for 


m ohair. 


There are 98 WArz Quality Pro- 
ducts to make cars look better 
and run better—yourdealerknows 
about them—ask him. 


it contains sug- 
gestions and informa- 
tion of greatest value to 
every motorist—tells in 
the simplest mannerhow 
to find motor troubles 
and fix them—Just say 
on a post card="Send 
your book 74.” 





THE R. M. HOLLINGSHEAD CO. 
Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Branches in 18 Principal Cities 





Serve and Save 
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Keeping trees low to make picking easy 


PRUNING PEACH TREES 


The peach tree needs annual pruning 
more than other fruit trees because the 
fruit buds are formed on the wood of the 
previous summer’s growth. If they were 
pot pruned, the fruit would hang out on 
the ends of long scraggly branches, where 
it would whip around in the wind. Annual 
pruning keeps the bearing wood down 
where it belongs. 

Pruning starts before setting the tree. 
Cut the yearling tree from the nursery 
back to within eighteen or twenty inches 
from the bud. A low head on a peach tree 
has many advantages. It puts the tree 
down nearer the ground where the spray- 
ing, thinning and harvesting can be done 
with greater economy. One year after 
setting there should be a good growth of 
branches. Cut off all excess branches, and 
leave three or four good limbs, one in each 
direction around the trunk, to form the 
framework of the tree. Cut these off to 
about a foot in length. For the next two 
years, or until they come into bearing, con- 
tinue the building of a good vase-form 
framework, flat on top with open center. 
Where there are three twigs on the end of 
a branch cut out the middle twig and clip 
back the two side ones. It will be neces- 
sary to vary the amount cut off from dif- 
ferent branches dn the same tree in order 
to have a well-balanced top. No two 
trees grow alike, and a~hard and fast 
rule cannot be followed, but it is easy with 
a little practice to come as near the ideal 
as possible. 

After the trees come into bearing the 
method of pruning will vary somewhat, 
according to the conditions, and the 
amount of live fruit buds on different varie- 
ties. On Lemon Free and other heavy 
bearers, considerable thinning of the crop 
can be done with the shears at pruning 
time. Asa general rule on all varieties the | 
the fruit buds should be left on the robust, 
well-matured wood, and those twigs 
shortened in, so the fruit will hang in near 
the two-year-old wood and not be 
switched about by the wind. A. A. M., 
Ohio 


PREPARE TO STORE YOUR FRUIT 


While glancing thru your December 
1922, issue I note the editorial “Absurd 
Assertions.”” While you are undoubtedly 
right in your comment, it brings to my 
mind®a case somewhat similar which 
actually oceurred. 

One fall an apple buyer appeared at 
Hudson, Michigan, and purchased several 
cars of barreled apples from local orchard- 
ists. He was employed by a firm of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and was paid ten cents 
a barrel for his work. 

The apples which he bought were 
packed by the producers and their names 
stenciled on the barrels. They were 
shipped to Cleveland and placed in cold 
storage. Later in the season they were 








sold to a firm in Chicago, and placed in | 
storage there. Some time after Christmas | 
a Hudson merchant bought apples from | 
this Chicago firm and was much surprised | 
to find the names of his customers sten- | 


| ciled on the barrel heads. 


Upon investigation he found that he | 
had paid just exactly twice as much for | 
the apples when they reached him as his | 


}eustomers who grew and packed them | 


April, 1923 
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The Pump of a Hundred Uses 
E day in the year—even when you're not 
on fruit or vegetables—there is some 
ood use you can make of the STAND- 
ARD SPRAY PUMP. 


Yy For washing the 
w wind whitewash- 
ing and disinfecting, fighting spraying 
live injecti i- 
cines in veterinary cases 





ips you. It’s 
around 








feet high, sprays the : 
est fruit tree from the. 
does 








The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 


278 7th Ave., Huntington W. Va. 
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for free samples of our four grades, 
A.A. BERRY SEED CO, Box 119 lowa 
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Send Mode! or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free. Highest references. 


ts. Promptness assured. 
Watson EK. Coleman. Patent Lawver. @24 F 8¢.. Washineton.?.© 
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DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
oO 760 postpaid. Dunlap, $3.50, 1000; Gib 
00: 





4 Progressi erbea: + Ne 

Cremoton Everbearing, — a mogrogaive. 1-2 postpaid 
N . $2. r . . oz. 

TIGER S NURSERY. SAWYER, MICH 





100 Progressive Pedigreed everbearing Strawberries $1 25 

50 for S1_vostpatd. Lowell Hawkins, Piedmont, "o, 
Successful Farming advertisements may be relico 
on. They point the way to square deals, 
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had received when he sold them to the 
Ohio firm. Nobody had apparently made 
an exorbitant profit in the transactions, 
but think of the needless expense that had 
heen added to the final cost to the con- 
sumers. A buyer had been paid to buy 
them from the producer. The freight had 
been paid from Hudson to Cleveland. 
Storage at Cleveland had been paid. The 
Chicago firm paid the Cleveland firm a 
profit. The freight was paid from Cleve- 
land to Chicago. Another storage charge 
was paid at Chicago. The Hudson retailer 
paid the Chicago firm a profit, and he also 
paid the freight from Chicago back to 
Hudson. 

All this could have been avoided, and 
either the consumers at Hudson or the 
original producer would have gained this 
extra cost had the producer been able to 
store his apples at home. 

| know something of this matter of 
home storage. I built an apple storage in 
1917 with a capacity of 4,500 bushels. It 
paid for itself the first season in the extra 
profit which I received for my fruit. I 
made no attempt to hold for higher prices. 
| had more apples than the local market 
could absorb at picking time, but I placed 
them on sale at the regular market price 
and sold more or less of them almost every 
day, until the twenty-fifth of February, 
when the last of them were disposed of. 
Not aa apple of the whole crop of near 
12,000 bushels was sold to an pron: 4 
buyer or shipped away from home. 

| received more money per bushel than 
any orchardist whom I knew and the 
people of the town bought apples at less 
than the price in other nearby markets, 
which depended upon apples shipped in. 
The home storage has been in operation 
each year since it was built and keeps 
fruit almost as well as any mechanicaf re- 
frigeration plant has done until March. 
po is not worth considering, it is so 
small. 

Home sto will solve many of our 
marketing problems, just as soon as the 
producers learn that they can make money 
by holding their own products and feeding 
the market ually as it needs supplies. 
[ wish somebody were able to preach this 
gospel of home storage with sufficient 
force. It would mean the salvation of 
many of our farmers. 

Concrete sto houses on every farm, 
intelligently , will partially cut out 
the middleman. I have nothing against 
the middleman. He performs a real serv- 
ice in many cases, and is therefore en- 
titled to compensation. However, the 
service which is performed by the middle- 
man in many instances is one which the 
farmer can perform for himself, thereby 
adding that much more to his income. 

This matter of home sto will also 

help to solve the sho of freight cars. 
lt will eliminate much hauling which is 
now done unnecessarily. Many farm 
products which are now moved by rail 
are needed some time during the year 
right in the communities where they are 
produced, but for lack of home storage 
they are hauled to a city and back again, 
thus adding two freight charges and a 
storage charge, together with the profit 
oi the man who invested in the purchase 
irom the producer, origimally. 
_A part of these charges and this profit 
should go to the producer and the rest 
to the consumer. Nobody is to blame for 
this added cost excepting the shortsighted 
producer. He is to blame for being obliged 
to sell at a loss, many times, because he 
is hot provided with a storage place. 

| am writing this from actual experience 
in the hope that it will awaken some better 
ideas on the same subjeet which may 
produce results among the thousands of 
readers of Successful Farming. If I had 
the tume and money I would gladly spend 
my remaining years in talking to farmers 
along these lines, for I know that therein 
les the solution of many of their diffi- 
culties, —C, N, Crotsenburg, 
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makes all the difference 
in a raincoat, too! 


He may look like a winner—yet you wouldn’t 
select a fine bull by looks alone. Some of the 
best qualities that come from careful breeding 
don’t show at all. 


With a raincoat, the real value is still harder 
tosee. It depends not only on the quality of the 
rubber itself, but on the way rubber and fabric 
are joined—and these things are a/ways hidden. 


That’s why farmers are learning to look for the 
name Raynster when they buy a raincoat today. 
It’s a guarantee of lasting waterproof protection. 

Raynsters are made by the largest rubber or- 
ganization in the world. Every inch of these rain- 
coats is backed by layer on layer of highest grade 
rubber, cured to form a single waterproof sheet— 
yet light and flexible. Every seam is re-inforced. 

Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats— 
from rugged rubber surface coats to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. 
A complete line for boys, too. 

Our little booklet, entitled ‘‘A Scotchman 


Started It,’’ will help you to distinguish raincoat 
quality. Mailed free to you. Address Dept. H. 


United States Rubber Company 


NEW YORK CITY 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Raynsters 








A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—. JA type for every need 

















The Raspberries and Mr. Holsinger 


BETTER RED RASPBERRIES 


While red raspberries naturally grow 
wild in cool climates, when cultivated 
they can be made to produce good cro 
in warmer climates. So far most varieties 
of red raspberries grown in the middle 
west have been reasonably free from plant 
diseases or insect enemies so it is a good 
crop for our farm fruit garden. 

Fruit of this kind requires a little more 
attention to details to secure a crop than 
some of the more commonly grown small | 
fruits. Adverse weather conditions, both 
in summer and in winter frequently cause 
injury to the canes, but good cultural 
methods will go a long way towards over- 
coming this trouble. 

Red raspberries will grow on a variety 
of soils but it has been our experience that 
rather thin clay land that has been en- 
riched with barnyard manure give good 
crops 

Folks who wish to grow berries for 
home use must take the kind of soil that 
is available. About the only type of soil 
that will not suit is wet ground. Few 
kinds of fruit will grow under these con- 
ditions 

Recently we moved to a new place and 
wishing to have a few rows of red rasp- 
berries we secured plants of acoupleof well 
known varieties. The soil on our lot 
was quite sandy and far from fertile until 
manure was added. One-year-old sucker 
plants were put out in April. In order 
to get results as quickly as possible the 
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Plant These Four Best Grapes! 


AGA AM large pone aS 
bunches, skin thick, color, amber-red. 
Very sweet, 1Sc, 12 for $1.50 


CONCORD ape. Sure to 


quenced everywhere. hae 
S Fs ie juice. I2c, 12 for 2s 
joo 





Three sets for $1.25. 


April, 1923 





Full Set, Four Varieties 50c 


Postpaid and Satisfaction Gaaranteed 


Once planted and growing you would not take ten 
what they cost. These ha hans teen sel eee 


ected as the very 


hardiest and best varieties, sure to give _— 


NIAGARA Fins, Sonor 
Gery sweet, weet, iSe, ee = 

La 7 
WORDEN ries’ Large bunch 


Extra early, hardy, 
Sure to please you.” ise. r¥, Gependable. 


Strong, _— - OF vines. The set of four for only Fifty cents. 
Five sets (20 vines), $2.00. 


Ask for Free Illustrated Seed and Nursery Catalog. 


| 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


NEW ENGINE FREE] 





plants were spaced about fifteen inches 
to eighteen inches apart in the row. Clean | 
culture was given thruout the growing 
season. Almost solid rows were obtained. | 
Last fall it was our intention to lay the} 
canes down and give some winter pro- 
tection but this phase of the work was 
neglected until the ground was frozen. 
The result of this neglect was quite a lot 
of dead wood when winter was over. 
This condition was particularly noticeable 
on the Cuthberts 

In talking with some growers, they re- 

port difficulty enc es in the layering 
of the canes by breakage of the canes. 
We have found that if the work is not 
neglected until late in the fall there will | 
be little damage done. The best time to 
lay down the canes is shortly after the 
foliage has been killed by the first freeze. 
At this time the canes are still full of sap 
nd easily can be bent over with little 
breakage to the canes. At any rate, 
where a good growth of wood has been 
obtained there will be more bearing wood 
left than is actually needed for the de- 
velopment of a crop of fruit. 

When a rank growth of canes has been 
made one would do well to do some of the 
pruning before the canes have been laid 
down. Not only should the canes be cut 


back to about the desired height but 





20 CONCORD GRAPE VINES . 
ELBERTA PEACH TREES 


10 HOUGHTON GOOSEBERRY". ° pL. Pestpald 
Also other bi ont 
ym aa —— pion. vucas. anh 


Nurseries, Bex M, Falrbury,Nebe. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
50 Dr. Burrill, 50 Gibson, 50 A $2 Fa 
and 50 Progressive (Fall}, all "ter © $2 Post 


paid anyw 7 s* PN eo mes sant: 


i ANGOR, +) fiCHIGAN 


PATENT BORO TTBVCTION 
Befery, disclosing y our invention to anyone send for free blank 
of c be signed and witnessed. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form ‘‘Evidence of Conception’’ 
427 Ouray Building Es 
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FROST CABBAGE AND OWION PLANTS $1.00 thousand. 
Mall or Express. Guarantee safe arrival any State. In- 
vestigate proposition further. Catalog free. 

CARLISLE SEED & PLANT COMPANY, VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 





P Flower, Vegetable, Vine, Bulb 
LANT Ss PlanteCb icest V arie’ ies, Expert 
grown, Delivered you at planting time,matior ezpress pre- 

id Send for circular Weave-s RA, Wiehita, Kanses 
Landscape Gardening.Small Fruit Plants and 
Trees. Lowest Prices.Get List.L, A.Giering, Normal, I. 











gt THE TEMPLIN - CROCKETT -BRADLEY CO. 
5762 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 





In TOWN or COUNTRY 


are profitable when handled right. Only 
one-fourth of the honey produced that could 
be. Start today at small expense. Let the most 
reliable manufacturer of bee supplies tell you 
how to start. 


“BEES FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT,” for you who want to begin beekeeping. ~«~ 
“BETTER BEEKEEPING™ for you who want to keep your bees better. Our Big 
Catalog for you who are experienced beekeepers. Tell as your occupation. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Box $28 S West Side Sta., Medina, Ohie 


Bee Supeuics 


ACEOn™ Shan Stump Pullers 


Write Riot Bis cate ostocs god terme. nj 


Today! tory shiomente. delay. Wo New x Orin 
A. J. Kirstin Go.- 2017 Lud St.cgecenabha, Mich 








Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Bot and 
Basket Faciory tn the Country. 


| New Albany Box & Basket Co , Box 120, New Albany, Ind. 








UDANG, 


Costs only half as much as 
cane Sor name. } ne my ma 
age crop known. Produces fin- TO SOW 
est at ey. — — in @ days after 
3 crops yon. A for free sam- 
ghee lowest prices and 1 6-page catalog 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., Box 1119 CLARINDA, 1OWA 
ENO 
ear thriving 
GOOD FARM LANDS! 38" in Mich 
tracts; only $10 to $50 down 


fan: 80 acre ‘- 
a time. Write today for big illustrated book- 
let free. Swicart Land Co. , ¥-1259 First Nat'l, Bk, Bide. , Chicaee 
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any old wood that was not removed 
after fruiting as well as new-shoots that 
are not needed for fruit should be re- 
moved. 

The canes may be covered with soil or 
most any kind of trash such as straw 
from an old stack bottom or corn stalks. 
The soil covering is probably best. At 
any rate one of our best commercial 
growers covers his plants in this way. 
His method the past year was to operate 
with a crew of three men. One man 
gathered the canes together and with a 
pulling-bendin motion laid them over 
so that the ends of the canes were on the 
ground. The man on either side of him 
placed a shovelful of soil on the bunch of 
canes Which held them down. Other men 
followed and covered the whole complete- 
ly. When the job was completed not a 
twig was in sight, and the canes of a 
relatively tender variety were safe so far 
as winter conditions were concerned. Of 
course, the fellow who lives in the vi- 
cinity of the Great Lakes, where moisture 
is not lacking, will not have to provide 
winter protection. So-called winter in- 
jury seems to be brought about by ex- 
posure to drying winds. We in the middle 
west must overcome this condition, hence 
the necessity for giving winter protection. 

Referring to our own bed, we had but 
two rows each about fifty feet long. As 
soon as we were able to tell how much 
wood was alive the canes were pruned 
back to a height of thirty-six inches and 
supported by a single wire trellis. This 
was thought necessary because the rows 
were only five feet apart—a distance that 
is much too close, but we had to make 
the most out of the plot that was available 
for our raspberries. ; 

The fruit on this plot began to ripen 
about July Ist and yielded thirty quarts 
of the very finest kind of berries on these 
canes one year after planting. This is at 
the rate of about 2,000 quarts per acre. 

Early in the summer the space between 
the rows was covered with the scratching 
material from the chicken house. 
tremendous growth of canes was made 
and, while it is not safe to count your 
chicks before they are hatched we are 
counting on a big crop next season.— 
C. V. Holsinger, lowa. 


PRUNE EARLY 


You have heard the adage, “As the 
twig is bent so is the tree inclined.” 

Beyond all question the first half- 
dozen years of the life of a young 'fruit 
tree will have more to do with the proper 
shape of the tree, the proper placing of 
branches, than any subsequent stretch of 
many more years. For the reason the 
pruning should be commenced the very 
first year the trees are set out. 

If one-year-old whips are planted, cut 
back at pretty close to the point where 
you expect to have the tree head. Two- 
year-old trees will have lacterals but after 
the tree is set head back the leader, remove 
brances in proper locations, and head back 
others of excessive length. 

You are going to do two things with 
these young trees. The first is to balance 
the top and root, that is, take some of the 
top off to compensate the tree for its loss 
of roots in digging to transplant. This is 
to insure its growth. The second thing 
you are aecomplishing with your young 
trees is to “bend the twig’’ right, in order 
that your trees may be rightly inclined. 


OIL EMULSION KILLS SCALE 


San Jose seale is being controlled by 
means of an oil emulsion spray in north- 
western Arkansas. The success of early 
experiments has been so well proved that 
the use of the method is spreading rapidly. 
‘ed engine lubricating oil and resin 
fis} oil soap is heated together and pumped 
and repumped into itself under pressure 
several times to insure a thoro emulsion. 
‘ix gallons of this stock solution is used 
fo cach hundred gallons of water, 
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Air-Cure Your Hay 
with McCormick-Deering Hay Tools 


ISN'T sun-drying that puts quality into hay, but 
air-curing. And hay is air-cured best when side- 
tedded into light, breeze-sifting windrows such as 

those that trail off in the wake of the 


McCormick-Deering 
Side-Rake and 
Tedder 


You can follow closely 
behind the mower with 
this machine and rake 
3 hay — — gr 
, gin to wilt. e teet 

McCormick No. 6 Mower stalien ti idan ok ths 
hay first and rake clean, picking up every last wisp— 
and there is no shattering of leaves. The hay is turned 
completely over and deposited in snug, airy windrows 
through which the air circulates freely, curing evenly 
both stems and leaves with its magic touch. 


There are points of mechanical excellence that dis- 
tinguish this fast-working, gentle hay-handling machine 
from all other types of side-rakes and tedders. There 
are also many points of mechanical excellence that 
distinguish all hay machines made in the International 
Harvester factories — McCormick, Deering, and 
Milwaukee mowers, 
McCormick-Deering 
self-dump rakes, ted- 
ders, sweep rakes, 
stackers and loaders. 
Ask your near-by 
McCormick-Deering —_—_cCormick-Deering Side-Rake 





dealer to show you. and Tedder 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
CHICAGO exearonseen? USA 
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Large pole Lima beans in 24-quart berry 


crate 





MONEY FROM POLE LIMAS 


| 
From our little farm in southern Illinois 
fifteen years ago we produced and shipped 
pole lima beans, green shelled, to Chicago, ef e 
a distance of two hundred and forty miles. | 


On our present Missouri farm several 

years ago we were growing the same large 

ole limas and shipping them by the 

basket to commussior firms in St. Louis, | 
realizing net twenty to twenty-five cent 

a quart for them 

One day a local town grocer saw our 
shipments. “Why don you folks let us 
sell your beans?”’ he asked. We told him | 
that large green shelled pole limas were | 
strictly “fancy’’ stuff, and that his small | 
town customers would balk at paying the | 
fancy price for them. “It costs a lot to| 
grow and shell big beans like these,’’ we 
told him, explaining the large amount of 
hand labor involved. 

“But just let me try a few baskets; we 
can sell ‘em,”’ he urged. 

So we delivered a couple of baskets of 
the large green shelled pole lima beans to 
our local town grocer, and he did sell 
them, at our price, too. What is more, 
he called for more and more as the season 
advanced, and before it was over he was 
selling every quart of limas that we could 
pick, shell aa bring to him. 

Local Market Best 








Since then he and other stores in our 
local town of some fifteen hundred in- 
habitants have bought of us and retailed 
to their customers our entire crop every | 
season, with more net profit to us than by 
shipping them to the city commission 
houses. There are no express, commission 
and package charges for the product de- 
livered to the local town trade. 

Considerable pin money from pole limas 
can be made on any farm with a family 
of boys and girls big enough to take a hand 
in such work. The beans are compara- 
tively easy to grow, the same as any pole 
beans, but it takes a lot of hand labor to 
pick and shell them during the bean har- 
vest, lasting from the middle of summer 
till after first frost. 

The large green shelled pole limas 
bring the highest price only when they 
are picked and shelled carefully at ma- 
turity, but when still green and tender. 
They must not be allowed to ripen or 
turn the least bit white and dry. It is the 
fresh flavor that makes the big shelled 
bean sell. The test for this prime market 
stage is plumpness of the bean pod, with 
the first tinge of yellow. Two days on the 
vine after the pod begins to turn yellow 
and the beans are over-ripe and too dry 
for the fancy market. Furthermore, if the 
beans are picked regularly every day or 
two, and none allowed to yellow and ripen 
dry, the vines will bear heavily during all 
the late growing season. Allowing pods to 
ripen will injure and finally kill the yines. 

As the large pole lima is the largest of 
all beans, it contains much inside mois- 
ture, and hence must be moved fast to 
market after being shelled. If shipped in 
baskets, a present popular way, only six 
quarts should be placed in a peck basket 
and not more than ten quarts in a half- 
bushel basket, or they will heat and spoil. 
They may be shipped in berry crates, 
with pint or quart boxes. If shelled in the 
evening and kept at home over night to 
be packed for market the following morn- 





ing, spread them on a broad table with a 
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RE you fagged and foggy when you wake up in 


the morning? 


*“There’s a Reason.” 


Coffee and tea are known to affect many people that 
way. Often, these beverages cause nervousness, sleep- 


lessness and severe headache, 


“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum, made from wheat roasted just like coffee, 
is a delightful mealtime beverage free from any element 


of harm. 


Try it instead of coffee or tea, and let the sun- 


shine in. 





Postum FOR HEALTH 


omy 


or edulteration whatsoever. 














$8to$iSaday. Quit mixing by 


i and shovel’ method. The Sheldon 


does the back breaking part of the job and 
saves the work of four to six men. Make your 
own improvements in idle time, winter or sum- 


mer, One man can operate a 


SHELDON 


NCRETE MIXER 


or it is fast 
up with «a 
ideal mixer f 


farm job too large, none to 


emall. Costs 
ing on the f 
for it. It w 


and money on the jobs you are 
now planning. Get descriptive 
literature and prices today. 


SHELDON MFG. CO., 302 Maia St, NEHAWKA, 


enough to keep. 
big gang. The 
‘or the farmer. No 


so little the sav- 
irst job will pay 
ill save you time 





‘**There’s a Reason” 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who 
prefer to make the drink while the meal is 
being prepared; made by boiling fully 20 
minutes. 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 








our tee Tag. 
Thomsen-Fried'ob Mfg. Dept. E, Peorta, Iilineis 
poate eee 2353.5 tichene eae 








| BEE SUPPLIES 


Charles Mondene. 162 Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
for our price list. 1t will save you money. 
Our plants will insure you a strawberry 
crop. Write W. W. THOMAS, ANNA, ILLINOIS 


WRITE 


Direct from the factory, 
reliability Guaranteed. 
Get our prices and catalog. 
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Try our advertisers and save money, 
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clean sheet under them, and never pile 
them more than about two inches deep. 
[he surface of the green beans when 
packed must be perfectly free frem outside | 
moisture to prevent heating and molding. | 
They maust be marketed so that they will | 
be sold within twenty-four hours. 











The beans are up out of the dirt 


We plant them four feet apart in hills 
and rows, supporting four hills in a ores 
with the tops of the four poles brought in 
and tied together with binder twine, wig- 
wam fashion. This gives a support that 
even a hard wind storm will not blow 
down. They vine nicely on woven wire 
supported by posts and stakes, or the 
garden woven wire fence may be used by 
planting the hills directly against it. 

We cultivate the bean about the same 
as corn till after the first runners begin to 
form. Then they must be poled, or sup- 
ported, and can only be hoed after that. 
At first the young vines, or runners, should 
be trained and tied to the poles or supports 
with strings, but soon more runners will 
form when no further hand tying will be 
necessary. 

Being a large and tender seed, large 
limas are planted only after the weather 
is fully settled and the soil warm. They 
come up easily in fine dry soil, but have 
difficulty in a heavy soil packed by a rain. 
In such cases, we help the young plants 
thru the crust by breaking it with a sharp 
stick or old table fork. 

The soil for this crop should be made 
moderately fertile, with what might be 
called a mixed fertilizer, or one reasonably 
well balanced. It should have enough 
nitrogen for abundant vining and foliage, 
and enough phosphorus for heavy fruiting. 
\ half-dozen or more thoro cultivations 
while the bean vines are young, before 
poling, will assure clean ground for late 
immer and fall thru the harvest season, 
th the exception of a few chance weeds 
se to hills to be pulled by hand.— 

H. S., Mo. 
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EGGPLANT IS EASY TO GROW 


[ can well remefhber what a novelty the 

t eggplant I ever saw was to me. Now 

s one of our staple vegetables, for we 
like a real variety. 

it is every bit as easy to grow as cu- 
cumbers. It requires a long warm season 

der to do its best, and a warm, loamy 

|, but given these requirements it will 
add much to the vegetable menu. 

Where seasons are a little short suc- 
cessful culture calls for early planting in a 
hotbed or in a flat placed in the window. 

a it in paper bands or boxes, or in berry H 
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The Speed Wagon gets right to the heart of 
rural haulage requirements. In design, ca- 
pacity and operation it’s the made-to-order 
vehicle for farm service. For it combines— 


Fleetness—which brings the profitable 
markets nearer, measured by time. 


Power—for the hills and rough stretches. 
Traction,—for sand, mud, snow and 
plowed fields. 

Ruggedness,—insuring hundreds of 
thousands of miles of service. 
Economy,—without a parallel, based on 


low purchase price, unusually small de- 
preciation, and low running costs. 


Manufactured (not assembled) by Reo in its 
entirety. Supplied in twelve standard body 
styles,—all convertible. More than 75,000 
in use. Capacity 500 to 2500 pounds. 
Chassis price $1185. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 











xes, 80 that the plants may be set out of 
doors when the weather is warm without 
disturbing the roots. When setting in the 
open put them out a foot and a half to 
two feet apart in rows three feet apart. 
While the plants are young and still in 
the fiats, see that they do not get too much 
water, especially when the seeds are ger- 
minating, and watch the temperature 
carefully to see that it does not drop too 
Ww 

Probably the best luck is had where the 
season is short by starting in a flat, trans- 
planting the seedlings to individual boxes 
when two leaves have been put out, grow- 
ing them there until almost time to set in 
the field, when they are gradually hardened 





Best. Widers f sizes. I on 
any tower. Write FoDaY for catalog ! 

MFG. & ENGINE COMPANY 
Freeport, 


Delivers the Goods Quicker and Cheaper 


LOG SAW 


Steady running— Fast 
cutting — Practical— 
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of in a coldframe or by placing under a 
cloth-covered frame in the open. 








1613 Fremont Street, "e “Sen Francisco, Calif. 
It will pay you well to patronize our advertisers 
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COMPOSTING THE TRASH 


Around the orchard, berry patches, and 


garden there is much trash constantly 
accumulating that will make valuable 
humus if it can be put back in a way to 
avoid danger from weed seeds and insects. 
This can be accomplished by making a 
compost pile and keeping all the trash 
there until decayed. Lime cap be added 
to kill insects and help in the decay of 
the trash 

One year we dug a pit two feet deep and 
three wide and seven or eight feet long. 
Beginning at one end we piled trash, 
weeds that were cut from the garden or 
orchard, and anything else that would 
rot readily that we wanted to get rid of. 
With this we piled the droppings from 
the henhouse, and a few wheelbarrows of 
fresh manure from the horse stable at 
intervals to aid in making it heat up some. 
Before beginning the pile we threw in a 
few shovelfuls of soil and rotted manure 
from the bottom of an old manure pile 
to have a big family of bacteria ready to 
begin operations on the pile we were to 
build 

Autumn leaves are a source of plant 
food that should never be wasted, for 
they are rich in all elements and the 
humus they make is exceptionally fine. 
Thrown into the compost pile they are 
saved and tend to make the soil in the 
pile very mellow and friable. They rot 
quickly, too, when the conditions are 
night 

Keep the compost pile fairly moist and 
water it if the rains are not sufficient, for 
if it heats too much or gets too dry there 
will be a loss of plant food or a burning 
of the vegetable matter. Some soil 
thrown over the top now and then is 
valuable to absorb the plant food in the 
gasses that are passing off.—R. R 


SPRAY POTATOES TOO 

Wheh the actual increases in the pota- 
to yields of sixty-two Ohio farmers who 
sprayed their spuds were checked, they 
were found to average thirty-one bushels to 
the acre. This checks pretty closely with 
the experience of thirty-two others who 
kept figures in 1921, averaging 31.6 
bushels to the acre increase. 

\eccording to L. H. Parks, of Ohio State 
University, the increase in yield varied 
from none to ninety-seven bushels to the 
acre, or from none to one hundred and 
seven percent. Out of a total of one hun- 
dred and six tests only four have failed to 
show an increase due to spraying, and 
thirtv of the tests showed gains of over 
fifty bushels per acre. 

In net cash returns these Ohio growers 
had an average increase of $30.28 per 
acre 

The experience of these men also illus- 
trates the importance of thoroness. 

“Four applications showed the highest 
net gain from spraying,’’ reports Mr. 
Parks. ‘“‘A distinct relation appeared 
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between gain in vield and thoroness of 
spraying. To prevent hopper burn, which 
is a chief aim of the spray, the undersides 
of the leaves must be thoroly drenched. 


————— Big demand. Quick profits. 
PLANTS FOR NEIGHBORS | AGENTS WANTED. Exclusive territory. Ed. Petrie 
you the business. Write for agent's prices, free cable 


A Kansas farmer who has made good | samples and lightning book. 
50S. A. BARNETT & CO.. MFGRS., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ae 84 MILES seam 
nishing himself with plants for the early of Gasoline 


told me how he made his hotbed sash pay 
for themselves every vear 


garden. 

‘Few of my neighbors have a hotbed, 
but there is scarcely a one of them who 
doesn’t want an early garden. 

“Several years ago I made my first! 
hotbed and had more cabbage and tomato | 
plants than I could use. When I was set- 
ting some plants in the garden a man who 
lives up the road from me drove along, 
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A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes, 
Barnett System guarantees protection tolife and property. 


No losses where our copper rods are used. 


Barnett Rods in 24days. We teach 


Wonderful carburetor. Reduces 
asoline bills one-half to ae 
nereases power of motors 30% 

50%. Starts easy in coldest ae 








and stopped for a moment 


He asked | Read the advertisements for instruction in buying 


FARMING 


Do You Know 


that Diamond Tires are standard tires and quality 
throughout,—no better tires made? 


Do You Know 


that the Diamond Rubber Company makes only one 
grade of tire,—-the best that can be produced ? 


Do You Know 


that Diamond Tires have established and maintained 
this reputation for thirty years ? 


Do You Know 


that Diamond Tires showed one of the largest gains 
in sales over preceding years, of any of the leading 


Do You Know 


there are over 2,000,000 Diamond Tires in use, riding 
out the facts of Longer Service—Lower Cost. 
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THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Diamond 
Gires 


For Passenger and Commercial Cars 
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The White Tube Patch 
That never fails 


This white tube patch adheres instantly be- 
cause made of pure para rubber, that stretch- 
es with the tube and can’t creep or tear out 
even if tube is over-inflated. You can patch 
a pinhole or aseventeen inch blowout and 
the joint will become stronger than the tube 
itself. Complete outfits 50c and $1.00. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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where I got my tomato plants. I told him 
| had raised them. Then he said he 
guessed he’d have to get me to raise some 
for him next year. I told him I would sell 
him some then if he wanted them, and he 
did. I sold all I had raised that year that 
| couldn’t use, and I have done so ever 
“There isn’t any greenhouse near here 
eo it is a real help to the neighbors to be 
able to get pel and a very tidy bit of 
pocket money for me to raise them for sale, 
as long as I would have to raise my own 


” 
any how. 


TRY KOHL-RABI 

“Lazy man’s cauliflower” is the name 
some give to this excellent cousin of the 
turnip. Its excellent quality should make 
‘t more and more familiar in American 
gardens. It is prepared in a manner very 
similar to eauliflower. Because of its 
hardiness it can be grown in many places 
where cauliflower fails. 

Sow the seed on fairly rich, well-pre- 
ared ground as early in the spring as 
possible. The rows should be eighteen 
inches apart After the plants are well 
started thin to six inches apart in the row. 

Kohl-Rabi should be gathered as soon 

t is ready, which is when the swollen, 
hove-ground stems are about an inch and 
lf to two inches thick. If it is left too 
ing it becomes tough, woody and unpalat- 
In order to have a succession of the 
vegetable at exactly the right stage of 
growth, successive plantings at intervals 
of two weeks are to be recommended. If 
you will try this vegetable once, and use it 
when it is at just the right stage, you will 
order seed every year as long as you con- 
tinue to plant a garden. 


PLANT PEAS EARLY 


The small round peas may be planted 
about as early as the ground can 
be worked. They do not have quite the 
table quality of the wrinkled sort, but 
the wrinkled sort sometimes rot in the 
ground if it is too wet and oold, so it is 
better to wait a little while before plant- 
ing them, 

Plant the peas rather thickly about 

two inches deep and an inch apart, in 
rows three feet apart, or in the case of the 
small home garden, in rows two feet apart. 
However, peas require a great deal of 
pace, and they are not the most suitable 
vegetable for the small garden, altho as 
said before, they can be planted two feet 
apart in case space is limited and the 
requisite amount of care can be given 
them. 
[f it is impossible to train them or have 
trellises for them, plant the smaller grow- 
ing varieties such as the Alaska, American 
Wonder, ete. 

lhe Telephone pea is a popular tall 
growing variety, but it requires consider- 

y more space and it is less suitable 
for the small garden than the bush peas. 

\ pint of seed will plant just about 

enty-five feet of row. Three or four 
plantings of this size at intervals of about 
ten days should supply the average family 
pretty well thruout the season. 


TO POISON THE CUTWORM 


Do the cutworms ruin your hopes for 
good garden crops? You can put a stop 
them if you really want to. 

Mix together one quart of bran, one 

ping teaspoonful of paris green, and 

one-fourth eupful of molasses, with just 

enough water to make a crumbly, not 
ppy mash. 

Scatter the material thinly along rows of 
plants attacked by the pests, or place 

ut the base of the individual plant. 
One thing you must do is to keep chickens, 





} 


tc., away from the poison, for if it is 
ten m any reasonable quantity other 
things besides the cutworms will be killed. 
_ Sometimes paris green is not available, 
but lead arsenate or calcium is to be had. 
‘hese arsenicals will be satisfactory. 
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From every state 
come letters praising 


OilPull Dependability 


The big, outstanding OilPull trait is dependability. And this 
is a trait that is desirable in any section and under any con- 
ditions. A tractor must be dependable. It must go with- 
out faltering. It must start easily in hot or cold weather. 
It must keep going day after day and year after year. De- 
pendability is worth everything at plowing and harvest 
time. According to thousands of farmers whose letters reach 
us. the OilPull is absolutely dependable. 


OILPULL 


“‘The Cheapest Farm Power” 


Thousands of letters come into this office. North, South, East, West— 
all sections and all farming conditions are represented. They express 
the American Farmers’ verdict on the OilPull. Dependability is only 
one feature they discuss. In all of them are mentioned the wonderful 
fuel economy, remarkably low repair expense, long life. And these are 
farmers who know the OilPull—who use it day after day and year after 
year. Their recommendation is better than any story wecan tell. They 
prove that OilPull is built right—that Triple Heat Control, dual lubri- 
cation and other OilPull features combined with the strict manufactur- 
ing principles of the OilPull produce a tractor that makes money for 
the farmer. 


We Have Letters From Your District 


Practically every section of the country is represented. Yours is includ- 
ed. You ought to read these letters from your section. They show 
what the OilPull is doing for your neighbors. We will gladly send 
them, together with a copy of our new booklet on Triple Heat Control, 
if you write. Dept. A. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


THRESHER COMPANY, Inc., La Porte, Indiana 


alfalfa and clover hullers, motor trucks. 
Serviced from 33 Branches and Warehouses 


The Advance-Rumely Line includes kerosene tractors, steam es, grain and 
rice threshers, husker-shredders 
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SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


The sweet potato bed should be start- 
weeks before the date of 


ed about six 

the first transplanting to the field, and 
not until after all danger of frost is over. 
Use an ordinary hotbed covered with 


glass sash or good heavy cloth. Place 
fresh stable manure in the pit and pack 
this material well until a layer a foot 
deep is made. Then place a layer of 
three inches of garden soil over the 
manure. On this the sweet potato roots 
re laid, placing them side by side with 
slight intervals between. Small or me- 
dium sized tubers are best for plant pro- 
duction. 

After laying the tubers on the soil, 
plave over the tubers another layer of 
soil or sand about three inches deep. 
Sand is the best to use as it prevents 
disease and develops better roots on the 


plants. 
The bed should be kept moist and 
quite warm until the sprouts reach a 


height of five inches above the surface 


of the soil. This usually requires about 
five weeks. 

A “hardening off” process should be 
given for a week before setting the 
plants in the field. During this time, 
the bed is not watered, and gradually 
the ventilation is increased. This hard- 
ens the plants and renders them accus- 
tomed to outdoor conditions. 

After the first crop of sprouts is re- 
moved from the bed for transplanting, 
the bed should be well watered, and the 


covering replaced again. This will bring 





out a second vrop of plants from the 
same tubers This process can be re- 
peated at intervals of two weeks until 
several crops have been obtained from 
the same bed. A bushel of medium 
sized tubers will require about two 
hundred square feet of hotbed space. 
In taking the plants from the bed, the 
mother tubers are held in place with | 
one hand, and the Soo slipped off 
with the other—E. W. 


LONG ROWS IN THE GARDEN 

he old way of planting most of the 
garden truck in beds has been superseded 
in most gardens. In farm gardens where 
there is plenty of ground, and horses to do 
the work, it is best to plant much of the 
garden the right distance apart to work 
with a horse. We have used a horse with 
the rows sixteen inches apart but twenty 
is better, and this only for the crops that 
grow closely. Where the horse cannot 
walk close to the row without endangering 
the plants the regular distance of five 
rows to the rod is better. This we always 
use for corn, potatoes, and other 
crops of like nature. For dnions, radishes, 


beets, 


| 
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lettuce, and other small truck, twenty 
inches is a good distance Tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and vines take more room. 
With a steady horse and long rows these 
may be worked without trouble, and it 
will save very much hand labor. Even 
if a few plants are stepped on the loss| 
does not nearly balance the saving in 
labor 4 


Eve n when we depend on 
hoe for our cultivating the long rows are 


an advantage. I have found that with 
the five tine hand cultivator we use so 
much we can Wo rk bett er whe Tre we have 
the rows long enough to save so much 
starting and finishing. I can now see 
little or no advantage at all in the bed 
system, and the long row system has 
advantages in many ways. Hoeing, cul- 
tivating, spraying, fertilizing, in all the 
long row is most convenient R. R 

To destrov San Jose and other scale in- 
sects, spray with limesulfur any time when 
it is not freezing, and before the buds 
burst. Use five or six gallons limesulfur 


to fiity gallons of wate: 
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CLINCHER FABRIC TIRE 


A low-priced, High 
Quality Tire especially 
adapted to the require- 
ments of the farmer 


This popular Goodrich 
Tire has demonstrated 
its worth and quality 
in every section of the 
country and under all 
road and weather con- 
ditions. 

It has a thick, anti- 
skid tread of specially 
toughened rubber and 
rut resisting side walls. 

This is the tire for 
Fords, Chevrolets and 
other popular light 
weight cars. 


Your dealer has it. 


Note: We also make the fa- 
mous Goodrich Silvertown Cord 
in the 30 x 3} size in clincher 
and straight side. 


B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” 































Spring and summer is the best time to 
take pictures. All outdoors invites the Camera. 
Fruit trees and flowers wil 
will come back from the southland and every 
landscape will be a beautiful subject for a picture. 
With a Premo Roll Film Camera you can 
take good pictures at little cost and trouble. This 
dandy Camera is easy to operate—takes pictures 
2 1-4 x 3 1-4 inches in size. 


he birds 


loom soon--t 


Send For My Easy Plan 


I have an easy plan to help you get a 
Camera without cost. 
bring full particulars. You can be using the Camera 
within three weeks if you write AT ONCE. 


A postcard or letter will 
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E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER, 
75 Succese Building, 


Des Moines, lowa 
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PUT UP DECOY HIVES 
if you want bees, and they are kept 
round, you may often catch runaway 
varms by the use of a decoy hive. Take 
box that will hold a regular size frame, 
or take an old hive, and put it in the fork 
of a tree with one empty comb in it. A 
little honey smeared-on the box will help 
to draw them. When scouts are out hunt- 
ing a location they will find this and be 
more likely to locate in it than elsewhere, 
for it is provided with the conditions 
for which they are looking. Many swarms 
are caught thus.—L. C. Kans. 


SWISS CHARD FOR GREENS 


Swiss chard or foliage beet is a delicious 
vegetable, very easily grown in most any 
kind of sail, and in my opinion is far 
supersor to spinach for greens. Owing to 
the fact that it will grow all summer with- 
out goimg to seed, it makes a profitable 
additaon to the garden. 

In mild climates the swiss chard is a 
perennial, and it will take a hard freeze 
to force it into a dormant condition. Both 
the leaves and midribs may be eaten, but 
it is best to cook them separately. The 
ribs have the flavor of asparagus, and 
should be cooked the same way. 

The chard is _, ay ey by 
the Europeans, and is rapidly growing in 
favor on this aude of the Atlantic. 

The seed may be sown in April, in drills 
about eaghteen inches apart, and an inch 
and a half deep. They should be culti- 





r 











vated the same as the common beet. The 
outer leaves should be cut off close to the 
ground, or they may be pulled off like 
rhubarb. They may be picked up con- 
tinuously from June until frost. 

The swiss chard, unlike the spinach, 
seems to be entirely immune from the 
white aphis. 

The Lucullus variety appears to be the 
10st ay iro in our markets, and it is the 
\ riety use.—M. = Kan. 


DO NOT KILL THE BEES 


Every year we hear a good many com- 
plaints from beekeepers all over the coun- 
try that their bees are being killed by the 

pray applied to fruit trees. 

‘here is no need for this, if the spray 

applied at the proper time. As a matter 

{ fact, it is better for the spray to be a 
ed at a time when it will not kill the 
bees from the standpoint of the fruit crop 

elf. The spray is best applied after a 

jority of the petals have fallen, say 
ninety-five percent, and should come be- 
fore the calyx lobes close. The spray is 
jually effective in controlling the cod- 
ling moth if applied after most of the 
petals fall and it will not harm the bees 

Bees are a very great factor in suc- 
essful fruit production, and their value 

recognized by orchardists. The work 

at bees do in cross-pollinating and fer- 
tilizing the flowers is a work which the 
orchard man could ill afford to do with- 

it. For that reason, if for no other, 
every precaution should be taken to pro- 
tect the bees and allow them to perform 
their natural function, and produce not 
only profits in honey production for the 
beekeeper, but profits in the fertilization 
of the blossoms on the fruit trees of the 


chard man. 
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TWIN CITY 12-20 


Bought by Rochelle » Canneries 
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A string of TWIN CITY 12-20s at work on the Rochelle Canneries farm. 
How they were purchased 
In 1919 — J 
in 1920 —4, 
in 1921-]3 
in 1922 “ZG 
41923 BE 


Total 52 


ERE is one secret of “Twin City’ success—a 5 year 
record of proved reliability and carefully recorded 
economy that we believe is unequalled in tractor history. 
During the 5 years that Rochelle Canneries, Inc. of 
Rochelle, Ill., have bought 52 Twin City 12-20s, other 
tractors have been tested out,—but in each case Twin City 
performance proved unbeatable. 


A tractor that satisfies the rigid requirements and exact- 
ing tests of the Rochelle Canneries engineers will serve 
you most faithfully and economically—will save you 
money in your farming operations, and can be depended 
upon in an emergency when fast work is necessary to take 
advantage of a belated short plowing season, or to save 
your crop at harvest time. 


Get these Free Booklets on 
the TWIN CITY “Team of Steel” 


Learn all about this complete power machinery 
line for the farm—backed by a real service and a 
big responsible company. 3 tors, 12-20, 20-35, 
40-65; 4 All-Steel Threshers, 22-42, 28-48, 32-52 
36-60; 2 Trucks, 2-ton and 3} ton. Fill in and mail 
the coupon today. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY , 
SF, Minneapolis, Minn. TWIN 

































BRANCH HOUSES: 


Denver, Colo.; Des Moines, Lowa; Fargo, N. D.; 
Great Falls, Mont.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Peoria, Ill.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Spokane, Wash.; Wichita, Kan. 












Send me your two free 
booklets on t Twin City 
“Team of Steel"’ 
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100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
y other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
wea eight years in pumping water. 
= 3 Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of the greene at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina year. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for9 hours each 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The Auto-olled Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. The double gears, and all moving parts, are entirely 
other piece of machinery on farm. astin, satisfaction 
Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill | hee ever been made. 


Forfullinor. AERMOTOR CO. 28228% 1, Biles ong Beytsires 











Successful F arming advertisements are always reliable. 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 








SHEEP PAY COLLEGE EXPENSE 


It is surprising what a boy or girl with 


Way back in March, 


ambition can do. 


1919, Successful Farming loaned Vera 
M. Amsberry of Williams county, North 
Dakota, $25 to buy some sheep. Vera 


was recommended by her county agent 
and merchants and has proved herself 
worthy of the loan and the confidence 
local merchants placed in her. 

Vera wanted to go thru school and 
college and believed the profits from her 
sheep would pay her expenses. From the 


sale of wool she was able to finish high 
school last June and is now attending 
the State Teachers’ College. She is now 


16 years old and will soon be equipped 
to go out and teach school. 

What Vera has done other girls can do 
with sheep, poultry, dairy calves and 
some girls like to raise pigs, too. 

Vera's mother writes that Blaine the 
ten year old son wants to get a start just 
as his sister did and a loan will be granted 
Blaine to get started for himself. 


JUNIOR LIVESTOCK FEEDING CON- 
TEST 


For the purpose of encouraging a prac- 
tical interest among young people on 
farms in the feeding of cattle, sheep and 
swine, the Union Stock Yard & Transit 
Company of Chicago offers the following 
yrizes on animals fed by boys and girls 
ceoneen the ages of 10 and 19 years at 
time of showing. Information relative 
to this contest and entry blanks may be had 
by writing B. H. Heide, Secretary, Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Liberal cash prizes will be awarded in | 
the following classes from first to fifth 
places. 

A. Steer, Spayed or Martin Heifer 
(purebred, grade or cross-bred) dropped 
between January Ist and September Ist, 
1922. 

B. Steer, Spayed or Martin Heifer 
(purebred, grade or cross-bred) dropped 
since September 1, 1922. 

C. Pen of three lambs of any of the 
mutton breeds. (Animals must be trimmed 
and shown by contestants). 


D. Pen of three barrows farrowed 
after March Ist. 
Conditions 
(1) No entries will be accepted after 


November Ist. Contestants are limited 
to one entry in any one class and must 
personally care for and exhibit animals 
entered without any aid or assistance. 

Animals will not be permitted to 
ownership during the feeding 


(2) 
change 
period. 

(3) A complete story of the operation, 
covering selection of animal, breeding and 
a record of feed consumed (from April Ist 
in the case of calves and June Ist for 
lambs and barrows) must be filed with 
the International Exposition Management 
prior to the opening date of the show. No 
milk in any form shall be fed to these 

calves after they are ten months old nor 
can any calf entered in this contest be put 





Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


on full feed prior to December Ist of the 
previous year. 

(4) A statement from a county or 
state extension representative indicating 
that the animal entered is eligible under 
the rules governing the contest will be 
required to prove eligibility 

. judging these classes quality and 
finish will count ninety percent and records 
and written reports ten percent. 

All animals must be in place ready for 
exhibition at 9:00 A. M. on the. opening 
date of the show. 

No animal can be exhibited unless con- 
testant has complied with the above re- 
quirements. 

Boys will note that a record of feeds 
need only be kept from April Ist, but 
that a calf may have been on full feed 
since December Ist of the preceding 
year. With this sort of an arrangement 
the contestants at the state fairs will be 








able to take part and the International 
should in this way have a round-up of the 
junior champions as well as other live- 
stock. 


COLT CLUBS IN INDIANA 


Colt clubs are becoming popular in 
some districts in Indiana and similar 
in Kansas, 
perhaps other 


clubs have been organized 
Washington, 
states. 


lowa and 











Lady Belle, owned by Roy W Waters 


A year ago last June a club was organ- | 
ized in the Ft. W ayne, Ind., district, 
known as the Ft. Wayne District Colt 
Club. The club had twelve members 
who secured grade colts six weeks old. 
The colts were fed and cared for by the 
members and who doesn’t love a colt? 

Miss Alda M. Dunten, secretary of the 
club, tells of the club’s activities as follows: 

“‘We completed our year’s work 100 
percent by keeping monthly records, 
showing just what was fed each month 
and giving a written story of our year’s 
work. We were given 15 points for the 
story. Monthly meetings were held at 
the homes of various members at which 
time we studied the history of various 
draft breeds of horses and held debates on 
questions pertaining to our work. 





Topsy, owned by Ella Griffin 





“Club members took part in the pro- 
|gram at each meeting and both officers 
;and members performed the duties as- 


| signed them in a faithful manner. 


“We are now organizing a new club 
start with young. colts and this club wi)! 
be known as the Junior Colt Club, 
filiating with our senior members. 

“Our club members live in various 
arts of the country. Three of our mem- 
rs won trips to the International this 
year. We have learned much about the 
horse, one of the most useful dumb 

animals.”’ 


JUST WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING 

The country and town girls enjoy 
working together as members of the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, camp fire girls and 
other groups. The following items tell 
what some of them are doing and how 
they enjoy their work. 

“This is my second year of club wor! 
but I have taken the fourth year’s work 
in clothing. This year I made a booklet 
containing samples of different kinds of 
cloth, a diagram of my room, and lessons 
on dyeing, and removing of spots and 
stains. I made a bureau scarf for my room, 
and I also made over a woolen dress fron 
an old skirt, pressed two woolen garments 
and dyed two pairs of bloomers. Besices 
these I also made three dresses and bloom- 
ers, three nightgowns, a small silk work 
box and an embroidered apron.”’—Macde- 
line Lord. 

“This year I have made twenty-two 
articles and garments. I have made nearly 
all of my clothes and all the Christmas 
resents I gave away. In the food club 

have made 762 dishes and served 215 
meals. That may sound big but when 
you think that it took hours and hours 
to make them and it meant médre than 
two dishes a day for 301 days, January to 
October, also a meal a day, it counts up.” 
—Dorothy Horsington. 

Jeanne Melanson says, “I am _ nine 
years old and the oldest of seven children. 
Our club is called ‘We-Sew-Somo Asso- 
ciation’ but I will say we sew a lot. My 
‘mother thinks I will make a nice sewer 
some day. I hope I shall win a pin. 
(She did). 

Still another writes, “I took clothing 
because I think every girl can dress better, 
neater and with less expense if she can 
make her own clothes and her hats. | 
have earned a few dollars by doing plain 
ne for people. I have made over 

several things, made three dresses from 
new material, a hat to match one dress, 
bloomers, a bureau scarf, two sweaters, 
mended woolen garments, made a blouse 
to wear with a jumper dress and hem- 
stitched three table runners.” 

MAKE IT 100 PERCENT THIS YEAR 

At a county club achievement day in 
Michigan one of the clubs exhibited a 
poster containing a very interesting score 
or mark as a model or aim. This is 2 

thing for every boy and girl to keep 
im mind in starting out the new year. 
What will your score be at the end of 
1923? One hundred percent or a cipher? 
Here it is: 
100 percent—I did. 
90 percent—I will. 
80 percent—I can. 
70 percent—I think I can. 
60 percent—I might. 
55 percent—I think I might. 
40 percent—I wish I could. 
30 percent—What is it? 
20 percent—I don’t know how. 
10 percent—I can’t. 
0 percent—I won't, 
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illard Has Both 


As good a wood-insulated battery as can be made and 
the only battery with Threaded Rubber Insulation 











Since the beginning of electric start- 
ing and lighting, wood-insulated Wil- 
lards have been tested and approved 
by millions of motorists. They sell at 
prices within reach of any car owner 
and are made in sizes and capacities 
for all makes of cars. There is no better 
“‘buy’”’ in a wood-insulated battery, but 
it will pay any car-owner to seriously 
consider the superior merits of Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. 


Car owners buy this better battery 
not only for greater assurance against 
repairs, but also because Threaded Rub- 
ber lessens the danger from overheating 
in summer and of freezing or exhaustion 
in winter. Its uniform porosity also 
assures a definite increase in vim and 
punch to start a stiff motor. Winter 
days now seem far off but don’t forget 
that they’ll come again! 








WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the 
Willard Storage Battery Co., of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE HAIR? 


How many boys and girls know what 
becomes of the hair on animals? Did it 
ever occur to you that they use the 
horses’ mane and tails, cattle switches as 
well as hogs’ hair, for upholstery, mat- 
tresses, cushions, and other purposes? 
Much of the horses’ manes and tails are 
clipped from semi-wild animals which 
roam the plains of South America. The 
main supply is found in our own country, 
especially the hair from hogs and cattle 
which is clipped and prepared for use at 
the packing houses where animals are 
sl vughter ed. 

The “razor back” hogs of the South 
formerly furnished quite a supply of the 
coarser hog bristles for making brushes 
but since they are raising more purebred 
hogs in the southern states the quantity 
of coarse hog hair is diminishing. The 
southern hog to a great extent now re- 
sembles the northern purebred, having 
shorter and more pliable hair, noses are 
shorter and tails curly. 

The cheaper grades of hair come from 
the hog. An average sized hog will pro- 
duce three-quarters of a pound of hair and 
it is mainly used as filler with other hair. 
After washing and sterilizing, it is dried, 
run thru a winnowing machine which 
takes out the dust, pi toes, skin, etc., and 
it is then curled. g + hair, with the ex- 
ception of the small. amount used for 
bristles, was a loss until a machine for 
curling it was invented. 

The hog has shorter hair in summer than 
n winter. The hair is longer in the cold 
weather and of better quality. It is 
graded according to the season, the best 
jyuality being obtained in winter, second 
in spring, third in summer. About forty 
percent of the hog hair is dyed black for 
commercial purposes. 

Cattle hair is used mainly in auto up- 
holstery and trimming. The hair which 
comes from the horses’ manes, tails and 
‘attle switches makes the highest grade 
urled hair. It is of coarser texture, cures 
better and has greater resiliency. A 
medium grade of gray hair is used in 
athletic goods 

The three grades of hair are known by 
colors and rank in quality as follows: 

















First, white; second, blaek;: third, gray. 
Curled Hair 
The first step in the preparation of 
curled hair is the sorting of huge bales of 
imported horse hair and the shearing from 
cattle switches. It is sorted into various 





colors and lengths, the hard separated 
from the soft, and thoroly cleaned and 
sterilized. 

After sterilization, skilled spinners with 
the aid of machinery spin the hair into 





ropes averaging thirty feet in length, 
weighing about five pounds. These are | 
re-sterilized in large vats of boiling, 
chemically-treated water, and when thoro- 





Do You Know? 


That Five Billion One Hundred Million Dollars 
is now invested in the electric light and power 
industry; 


That 1,750,000 individuals, mainly customers of 
the industry, own the securities representing this 
investment; 


That the extension of transmission systems and 
the physical interconnection of transmission sys- 
tems have made electric light and power available 
to hundreds of thousands of farms; 


That contemplated further extensions and inter- 
connections will make this service available to 
millions of farms; 


That the tremendous amount of money required 
for this purpose ($750,000,000 annually for the 
next five years) cannot be legislated into this in- 
dustry, but must be attracted to it; 


That under statewide regulation the electric light 
and power companies are extending and improv- 
ing their service day by day, thus maintaining 
the position of the United States as the leading 
electrical nation. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 








ly treated, are removed and placed in 
huge dryers. These ropes are then placed 
in storage from sixty to ninety days for 
thoro seasoning 

After these hair ropes have been thoroly 


sterilized and seasoned they are unwound One IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


into single strands. The strands are passed 
thru carding machines, where, by means of 
a combing process, the chairs are sepa- 
rated. The hair is then carried away on 
continuous belts and mechanically rolled 


on felt rollers It is removed from the W P EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 
rollers in layers and packed for shipment e ay $6 2 a . Day polgte. Auemsttie Ome, ff 


in 50-pound bags or 250-pound compressed 
bales. 

When the process is completed and the 
coil loosened, each hair is a perm: anent, 
lively, resilient. coil capable of self-con- 
traction, and self-ventilating. Eve 





hair is a miniature spring. Upholstery AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO. B. 1489-CINCINNATI, O. | 17668e. State St. , Chicago. Il. 








Make Your Own Fertilizer 


Small Cost with 
WILSON'S PHOSPHATE MILLS 


From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 





Thus writes L. 0. Ferrand, of Manson, lowa. 
Others have done as weil for years with an 







for the poultrymen; grit and 


ate it. Bores 100 roug 
Drills 4 mah st -o shell mills, farm feed mills, 
= if wanted. Demand for ncreas- family grist mills, scrap 
Write for catalog and easy terms, cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Lisle Mfg. Co., Clarinda, lowa. B lowa. Box 356 Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa. 















Stock Food 
taking yo oumere tr from pata hing °No 
armor for sutomobie’G Sten eat Positively capital or experience neces- 

prevent and blowouts. Guan sary. Steady, profitable 
anteed give double tire mileage. | work. Commissions advan- 
Work Time or Full Time | ced. Satisfaction guaran- 
Every owner buys on account of | teed: 50 years in business. 
auuek tor +S cemand. oo 
terms Loverin & Browne Co.. 
Representatives Wholesale Grocers 














resiliency, comfort and self-ventilation are 
certain when curled hair is used. 

Every cubic inch of fine upholstery con- 
tains ten thousand of these tiny ever- 
lasting spiral coils completely absorbing 
pressure from many points. Such hair 
is seldom damaged by moisture or rust 
and will not mat or disintegrate nor be- 
come squeaky. 

Especially designed machines are used 
in producing interlaced hair mats. These 
mats are interlaced sometimes with bur- 
lap backing and cut into sizes suitable for 
automobile upholstery, motor boat and 
aeroplane seats. 

For every purpose which demands the 
use of a filler, either in upholstery for 
motor cars, motor boats, steamships, 
railway coaches or furniture, as well as for 
mattresses, curled hair is unquestionably 
superior to anything else that could be 
used. 

Succeeding articles will tell about glue, 
soap, and other by-products that come 
from domestic animals. Nothing goes to 
waste in the slaughter houses but the 
squeal. 


OUR STORY CONTEST 


Some very fine letters have come in 
from farm boys and girls in response to 
our story contest offer. We hope to hear 
from a great many more and will announce 
ipe winners in our next issue. 

Ilere is a story from Leo W. Satterfield 
of Dubois county, Indiana. Leo is not 
a club member but like other farm boys, 
owns a pig, has ~ 5 a record in feeding, 
profit and loss, and his experience will be 
of interest to other boys and girls. His 
story which will be considered with others 
when awarding the prizes: 

My Experience in Hog Raising 

“T saw in the boys’ and girls’ club de- 
partment where they wished a story or 
account of boys’ and girls’ experience in 
stock raising. 

“I am sending you my record which 
please enter in your prize contest. I am 
not writing this to just win a prize but to 
let other boys and girls know of my ex- 
perience so that they can see the profit 
in hog raising. 

“T purchased.a purebred Poland China 
female pig, September 12, 1921, when it 
was six weeks old. I paid $10 for her and 
got a pedi with her. 

“From the time I purchased her I fed 
shorts and slop until spring. Then I fed 
the same with an addition of green clover. 
She was fed this until August 8, 1922, 
when I removed her from the pasture to 
a pen with runners attached so it could 
be moved from place to place. Here she 
farrowed ten fine pigs. ile in this place 
I fed tank: and slop until November 
0th, when I removéd her to a pen with 
1 good warm house which I built for her 
in one corner of the pen. 

‘She was bred again November 20th 














to a purebred Poland China male. My 
record to date is as follows: 

Cost of gat. Bi tn cant de> vind 00 xtadus $10.00 

Cost of G50 s Pic ccGess decctawtes thine 34.85 

Pe ER eee ere ee 4.85 

Rae o8 SRM 6 eG 6s sy 65s chs ve dee 50 .00 

( £0 Ser a en <r 132.48 

Net profit om pige......sd...ccc08 $217 .52 

\ fe eee $75.00 

| cost of sow and feed............. 44.85 

Net pee GOU. oc cca cccvccbbenee 15 

t profit on pigs....... 217 .52 | 

Net profit on both... .. -.-+ $247.67 

to a club so I would 


I do not belon 
ke to join your club.” 


AFTER THE BOYS LEFT 
(By an Arkansas Club Boy) 
I hought because she cooked good 
ie made a splendid home; 
vad thought he’d done his duty well 
“hen his bank account had grown. 
t when the bays had to leave the farm 
Co get a decent chance, 
They valued that whole eutfit 
At less than thirty cents. 


meals 
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Your Best Investment 


Your best investment is the one that makes you the most cer- 
tain profit. With a Case Steel Thresher you have two chances 
to increase your income—not only this year, but for many 


years to come. 


You can thresh your own grain better and when in the best of condition 
—and you can make money doing the same good work for the neighbors. 





Efficient—Case machines are noted 
for their fast, clean threshing of 
all crops. 

Threshes All Grains and Seeds— 
From peanuts and beans to the 
finest grass seed, 


Built of Steel—A strong steel 
frame holds bearings in line and 
prevents warping and twisting. 
Steel covering and steel con- 
struction contribute to great 


Threshing with your own machine is profitable. 


strength, easy running, depend- 
ability and long life. 

Durable—The average life of a 
Case Thresher is easily twenty 
years. Most of the first steel 
machines sold in 1904 are still 
in use and the machines made 
today are even more durable. 

Service—Dependable and prompt 
service facilities insure Case 
owners against possible delay at 
threshing time. 


An investment in a 


Case Machine makes this profit larger and more certain. Write for 
a free booklet, “Profit by Better Threshing.” 


J. lL CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


(Established 1842) 


Dept. D24 


Racine 


Wisconsin 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made hy the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 











SMOOTH-ON 





This FREE Book 

shows how- 

WRITE FOR IT 

Write t for free instruction 

PATENTS pocsssctrrienoret conception” 
personal opinion. 


CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 926 Southern 


Building; 
Washington, De 








Agents Splendid Profits 


ntroducing the New Suan Automatic 
ulator and Timer for Ford Cars. Gives pro- : 
perspark automatically for every » 
. motor. Does away with 

Spark Lever. Back-kick 

> im possible—Ineures in- 

stant startin all weather. 






i bon. Engine re se clean 
giving more power on hills, 
more speed On level r 
at less cost. Grease, dirt 
, and waterproof—Fully 
“ip guaranteed. Sold on 30 days 

— trial. Retail — $3.50. 
Large income for active workers. Tremendous 
sales opportunities. Every Ford owner will buy. 
AUTO SUN PRODUCTS COMPANY. 
Dept. 37 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A YOUNG SCHOOL TEACHER 
WRITES 


Our junior department 
is glad to hear from 
young folks who have 
graduated from high 
school and started teach- 
ing school. Here is an 
interesting letter from a 
Missouri girl who is 
teaching her first year 
of school. She tells an 
interesting story about 
the activity of her schol- 
ars. Work becomes play 
in the group of young folks. Farm and 
home topics if tied up with the class 
work removes the drudgery from study 
and class. We present a picture of the 
teacher, Pearl E. Haynes of Cedar 
county, Missouri. Boys and girls of 
every school district should have some 
such activity in connection with school 
work. 

“IT have been reading the page, junior 
and club department in your paper and 
I am very much interested in it. 

“I am a rural school teacher. I am 
teaching my third term of school. I am 
18 years old and in my school we have 
organized a boys’ and girls’ poultry club. 
We meet every two weeks or twice a 
month. We meet at the school house on 











Friday evenings. Our club is of great help 
to us. We have only seven members but 
there are no more of the age to join our 
club in the school. 

“T have only 21 scholars in school. I 
have two scholars in the eighth grade 


and five in the sixth grade. Those two 
grades are the ones that belong to our 


club. We have a "er and secretary 
who are interested in the work and try 
to make it a success and it is a success 


beyond a doubt. 

“T am sending some pictures of my 
club and myself. This picture was taken 
in our school yard. 

“We have held one public meeting 
and we are making arrangements for 
another soon. This is our first year in 
club work.” 


MOTHER WANTS HER BOYS TO 
HAVE A CHANCE 

We are glad to receive such inquiries as 
the following from parents who want their 
boys and girls to own something and 
belong to the boys’ and girls’ club work. 
Our loan plan will be sent to others who 
would like to get started: 

“I have just begun reading Successful 
Farming and am very much interested in 
the boys’ and girls’ club department. 

“How old do the children have to be 
and what is the age limit? I have a daugh- 
ter that is interested in hogs and a boy 
that is interested in cattle. Do you loan 
to more than one in a family? The chil- 
dren are used to taking care of stock and 
I and their father are behind them to en- 
courage them.—Mrs. R. C., Iowa.” 





Boys’ and girls’ club work helps arouse 
the boy’s or girl’s interest in the problems 
of the home as a background for the best 
family life. 
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A tractor is expensive farm 
equipment and should have the 
same care that an automobile 
receives. Effecto is nota paint, 
wax or polish, but the original 
auto enamel — free-flowing, 
easy-working, self-leveling and 
quick-drying. It produces a 
smooth, lustrous surface that lasts 
longer than the finish on most 
new cars. There are nine live 


For a dime, to cover mailing costs, 
we will send you a quarter pint can 
of Effecto Black Enamel, which will 
demonstrate what a remarkable auto 








. on 
also K wik-Mix Catalog and full 









SPLIT HICKORY 





Buggies = — ng Wagons 
Runsbouts SEEM Dsjivery Warons 
Carts \ (V vA Work —— 
Phaetons bi Driving Harness 


LAG LIAS 


BIG REDUCTIONS ON ALL STYLES 
* Send For New 1923 Catalog Today 
30 Days Trial~-Two Year Guarantee 
Address 
OHIO CARRIAGE COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 








Paint your tractor and car with Effecto. The beauty 
and durability of Effecto is well worth the little in- 
crease in cost over implement paint. | 


Free Can of Effecto if You Pay Mailing Costs 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratt & LamBert-Inc., 165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 


“GI” Floor Varnish : Vitralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Fimshes- Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels: Scasns Fillers-etc. 


Effecto colors: Black, Blue, 
Green, Red, Brown, Yellow, 
Gray, Cream and White; also 
clear Finishing varnish and Top 
& Seat Dressing. Top & Seat 
Dressing waterproofs and makes 
old tops and upholstery look new. 
Effecto gives extra {durability 
and beauty on bicycles, baby 
carriages, porch furniture, metal 
articles and farm implements. 


finish Effecto really is. The quarter 
pint can contains sufficient Effecto to 
enamel a hood, fender, wheel, or may 
be used on chipped or rusty spots, 






















pest yourself—investigate—find out now about this handy 

concrete mixer for farm use. Before you go through the 
drudgery of mixing concrete with a shovel, send fora Kwik- 
Mixon 30 Days Free Trial. Mixingconcrete with a Kwik-Mix 
is so simple,easy and cheap you can afford many improve- 
ments on yourfarm. Our 100-page free book shows complete 
plansfor water troughs, fence posts, 
feeding floors, garages, storagecellars, 
etc. Tells how to do concreting your- 
self, saving contractors profits. You 
can also make big money concreting 
for neighbors in spare time. 


Thousands of satisfied customers 
aise the Kwik-Mix. Mixes a wheel- 
rrowful a minute. Coets only $38, 

yet mixes as well as a $300 mixer. All 
steelconstruction. Throw a leverand 
finished mixture is dumped into w' - 

row or directly intoform Any smailengine @ 
rene it. Polly egaranteed. Write today 
“Por Free Book, “ the Farm’ 
particulars’’. 


heelbaer 









































We require the services of an ambitious person to 

do some work right in your 

own locality. Be Sees 2 Geccens one Ga’ 
°o 


f you are making less tian $150 @ month, the 
offer I am going to make will appeal to you. Your 
spare time will you well—your full 

bring you in s income, 

Its costs to investigate. Write me today 
and I will you full particulars return 


ALBERT MIL Gen, Mor. ye tage 1 Dest 
7627 Americas Bldg CINGINNAT » OHIO, 
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NOW FOR 1923! 
It has been a year of progress with the clubs thruout 
the States; 
Large enrollment, splendid finish, records show a 
winning gait. 
Club achievement wins approval on its merit, 
( very where; 
In its praise commercial bodies, banks, farm bureau, 
granges, share 


Now the county round-up season further adds to 
club work zest, 

Champions named and prizes given to all those who 
pass the test; 

Songs and cheers exchanged in concert, club ex- 
hibits shown with pride, 

Faithful leaders cheered to echo, friendship made 
that will abide. 


the joy of well-earned tribute is within the 

hearts of all, 

And club spirit at its highest, let us sound the duty- 
ca 

Enlist now for next year's program, with a cheer, 

ind make it strong! 

Twelve months more of work and pleasure, helping 

push club work along. 


While 


i. L. T. Cummings. 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING AGENT WANTS 
LOAN 


I have been watching your boys’ and girls’ club 
tment for quite a while and often find some 
teresting letters in it 
I have lived on a 160-acre farm for several years, 
e 1913. I have often procured subscriptions for 
magazine, one of the best published—so my 
vrandma says Now, I come to you asking you a 
favor which I hope you will grant. 
It is this: Will you be so kind as to loan me $10 
hat I may get some hens and raise a bunch of 
hickens? I ean furnish you the best of refer- 
s regarding my character but I wouldn’t think 
essary, for you surely know how I helped you 
in | ling up Successful Farming. I am a junior 
n high school and am trying to secure a good educa- 


late 


If you would please send me the note for $10 I 
ld get some merchants and my parents to sign 
it. They are perfectly willing for me to do it and I 
will be much obliged to you if you will help me in 

manner.—Carl N. Thompson, Brown county, 


w 


Note: Carl will get the loan. 


RODENT PESTS IN THE FIELDS 
Continued on page 12 
For this, vegetable roots including sugar 
beets, sweet potatoes, parsnips and carrots 
most satisfactory. They saould be 
ed or cut into pieces about one-half inch 
juare and an inch long, washed, and 
drained. One-eighth ounce strychnine in 
the powdered alkaloid form and one- 
ghtieth ounee saccharine are mixed and 
ind together in a dish, sifted over four 
arts of the dampened bait and stirred 
til each root particle is poisoned. 
imounts of material can be made in the 
same proportion. Poison baits of this 
kind serve best when used in the fresh 
condition and should not be allowed to 
become hard and dry. 

In distributing the poisoned roots, the 
tunnels can be located by means of a probe 
made by putting a three-eighths inch rod 
ibout a foot long into the end of a fork 
By probing this tool into the 





handle 
et from fresh mounds or workings, the 
tunnel can be felt as the rod breaks into it. 
\ hole is then made into the main runway 
and the hole closed. This requires little 
work and two baits in each separate sys- 
tem of fifteen to twenty-five mounds— 
usually the home of a single gopher—is 
enough. This treatment has met with 
uccess wherever used and is a certain ex- 
rminator of the big pocket gopher. 
Ground squirrels, gophers and other 
rodent pests burrowing in our cultivated 
nd grass fields have multipled rapidly in 
recent years. This is because man has 
driven away or killed most of the natural 
enemies of these animals. Skunks, minks, 
most of the hawks and owls, and nearly all 
es, are the farmers’ best allies in the 
control of these enemies. It is well that 
hould not exterminate these valuable 
ers, and instead, we should protect 
\e in; but even with the rapid multiplica- 
I 


; 
lé 


of the squirrels and gophers there need 

) alarm when for a few cents and a few 

noments of time and a bit of labor these 

mies can be exterminated by poison 

«ts which have proved themselves so 
ellective. 


SERS etm beer tmetstits 
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ground in the line of a circle about two} 
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VANS 

How’s plowing treating the tractor? Igni- 
tion balky? Whip it up with a Columbia Hot 
Shot. Always power in its super-durable, 
weather-proof, water-proof steel case. Can’t 
rust. Its kick is inside to stay till you call it 
out. For sure ignition, and long life, demand 
the Columbia Hot Shot. 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


~they last longer 
Columbia Dry Batteries for 


every kind of service are sold 
at electrical, hardware and auto 
accessory shops, garages, general 
stores. Insist upon Columbia. 





























I 
A Better Engine 


rowing Coversor FOr Less Money 


Governor 
Easy to install — 






All Sizes Styles, 2 to 25 
H-P. — Pulls 8 

a 00 
Sue At 











1614 Oskiand Avenue, - - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1614 Empire Buliding, - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1614 Fremont Street, « FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Rema 


Successful Farming advertisements may be reliedon. They save you money. 
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Cleaning farrowing quarters to prevent worm infection 


DON’T 


FEED ROUND WORMS 


By P. M. FARMER 


EALTHIER pigs, bigger hogs, more profitable gains, and 

a better quality of pork are the reasons why the new 

system of swine sanitation, developed by the United 
States department of agriculture and demonstrated by the 
farm bureau and practical farmers of McLean county, Illinois, 
is expected to spread over a wide territory in the cornbelt this 
spring and summer. 

The round worm, whose destructive habits have not been 
fully understood until recently, is particularly damaging in 
its effects upon young pigs. It sometimes causes their death, 
but much of the loss results from retarded growth and waste 
of feed thru poor assimilation. Also, this parasite has a habit of 
traveling to other parts of the body than the intestines, causing 
serious trouble in such a vital organ as the lungs. 

They Cause Heavy Losses 

Investigations show that when the young worm is so small 
as to be invisible to the naked eye it is carried by the blood 
stream from the intestines to the lungs and back home again, 
this vacation trip taking about ten days. It then settles down 
to the business of growing up into a visible worm, and in two 
and a half months it is mature. When only a few of the micro- 
scopic parasites visit the lungs at the same time, the pig is not 
greatly inconvenienced, but if swarms of them go there at 
the same time they are very likely to cause bad pulmonary 
trouble and the loss of the pig. Pigs that recover are not really 
saved, for they do not develop at the normal rate. So-called 
thumps in a great many cases is nothing more nor less than an 
effect of round worm infestation. 

Because of the importance of the swine industry in that 
locality, the farmers of McLean county, Illinois, were enthusi- 
astic in taking up a system that seemed to promise relief from 
the heavy losses among young pigs. The system was so success- 
ful that it promises soon to become well established. The 
experience obtained thus far has shown that the sanitary meas- 
ures employed against the wo: as are also effective at the same 
time in preventing the development of such filth diseases as 
sore mouth, bull nose and diarrhea. But no one should get the 
idea that they make precautions against hog cholera unneces- 
sery. It is still necessary to immunize pigs from cholera. 

The eggs of the round worm are found in great numbers in 
the droppings of infested pigs, and as a consequence the soil of 
pens and lots is well salted with them. The pigs take in the 
eggs thru their mouths. That there may be oleate of eggs for 
any gluttonous pig that comes along, the female worm pro- 
duces them at an enormous rate, an estimate being that she 
will lay 80,000,000 in a lifetime. At first these eggs are not 
infectious, but a few weeks or months later when tiny worms 
have developed within the shell, they will break out under the 
influence of the warmth of the pig’s body and begin moving 
about and growing 

[t is estimated that more than a third of all the breedin 
hogs in the United States are infested with these intestin 
round worms and are a continual source of danger to the young 

igs that are being raised near them. Even after infes hogs 


ave been off the land for a long time the danger is still present, 


as the eggs are said to live in the soil for five years or longer 
when conditions are favorable. They are resistant to cold 
weather and to drouth. They are almost impervious to the 
usual disinfectants employed about the farm. 

From what has gone before it would seem to be next to impos- 
sible to keep the round worm outside of the pigs, but Doctor 
B. H. Ransom of the United States bureau of animal industry 
found that it could be done and it is his idea that resulted in the 
development of the system now in use. The idea is to keep the 
young pig away from the worm until the pig is three or four 
months old, when he will be strong enough to get along success- 
fully worms or no worms. The first rule, therefore, is to keep 
the sows off the infested ground before the litter is born so that 
the youngsters will not pick up the eggs. Thereafter they must 
be kept off such soil for the stated length of time. 

Before the farrowing season begins, the farmer who is going 
to grow wormless pigs cleans all the pens of litter and the floors 
onl vai and ceilings are scrubbed with boiling water and lye. 
The indoor pens are shut off from the outside. In getting ready 
for fall litters the work should be done before freezing weather 
sets in. Before the sows are put in the clean pens they are 
scrubbed and rinsed off carefully. They are put in a few days 
before they are due, to give them a chance to become accus- 
tomed to their new quarters. Particular care must be taken to 
have the udders clean for the young pigs might get large numbers 
of eggs that happened to be clinging to the skin. 

For from five to fifteen days the sow and litter should be kept 
closely confined to the individual pen, that is until the pigs are 
old enough to run on pasture. The practice in McLean county 
has been to move the sow and litter to the pasture lots on a 
wagon or other handy conveyance. The pigs are put into one 
part of the crate and the mother in the other. 

Keep Young Pigs Separate 

The pastures are of rape, soybeans, cowpeas or other legumes. 
These lots are plowed at least once a year, which greatly ns 
the danger that eggs will be left where pigs will get them. When 
out on these pastures, each hog family has its own portable 
house. A good, clean water supply is available. Fences must 
be tight so that the little pigs cannot go back to the central 
yards and pens and so that no other hogs will be able to get in 
with the sows and litters. This careful segregation must be 
maintained until the pigs have grown to be hundred-pound 
shotes, which will be usually when they are from 90 to 120 days 
old. .Then they are worm resistant. 

Farmers who have been trying thissystem find that when there 
is considerable difference in the ages of the various litters, it ® 
a good idea to divide the pasture into a number of lots and sort 
the pigs according to age so that there will be no danger that 
the ier pigs will get away with more than their share of grain 
or slop or teats. ; 

Precautions must be taken to keep the grounds in sanitary 
condition, particularly with regard to the feeding and og 
places. The feeding grounds should be changed frequently an 
also the bedding in the portable houses. Mud wallows are 
likely to be spreaders of ovat or (Continued on page 66 



























Self-Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bow! separator ever made. 
This patent Bow! hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like a 
top. It is se/f-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 15 years use as when 
new. Positively cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus 
cause Cross currents which waste cream by remixing with milk. Send coupon 
below today. Get the Free Book that tells about this great Melotte. 












Afterlrial 


We will send an Imported Belgium Melotte Cream 
Seperator direct to your farm on a 30 day's abso- 
lutely Free Trial. Use it just as ifit were your own 
machine, Put it to every possible test. Compare it 
with any or all others. The Melotte is easy to keep 
clean and sanitary because it has only one-half the 
tinware ot other separators. Turns so easily that 
bow! spins 25 minutes after you stop cranking un- 
less brake is applied. No other separator has or 
needs a brake. After you have tried it 30 days and 
ou know it is the separator you want to buy, pay 
y pay mente. 
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Model 


(1135 lbs.) 
of milk-per 


Your choice of any of these three models, 
NO MONEY DOWN—FREE TRIAL—SMALL 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS— DUTY FREE. This 
--ronderful Belgium Melotte Separator has been 
picked by a jury of thousands of farmers — 
picked by dairy e s throughout the world 
to be the “king” of all separators ever manu- 
factured. It has broken all records for Efficiency 
ot Skimming, Ease of Turning, Convenience of 
Operation and Durabiiity, Send coupon below 
for Big Free Book, 








Mail coupon for catalog giving full 
description of this wonderfui cream 
Separator. Don’t buy any separator 
tntil you have found out all you can 
about the Melotte and details of our 
15-year guarantee, Don’t. wait— be 
sure to mail coupon TODAY! 


H. B. BABSON, 
U. S. Manager 











The Melotte Separator, fF B Babson, U. S. Mgr. 
2843 West 19th Street, Dept, 25-14. Chicago, Ili, 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 


eend me the Melotte catalog which tells the full story of 


this wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its in- 
ventor and hundreds of letters from American 




















Secret 
_ Service 


beAA 





The only liquid that will silently and 
quickly ‘find all leaks anywhere in cool 
ing system and stop them permanently, 
in from 5 to 10 minutes. 


RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 


is guaranteed not to impair or clog the 
cooling system inany way.It adds years 
of life to your radiator by preventing 
rust and scale from forming. 


our service for 50c and 75e. 
Entire satisfaction guaranteed or 
1ey refunded. 
Write for free ‘Seeret Service’’ Booklet. 
Buffalo Specialty 
Company 
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Dilstered hands. Save t! 
money with this modern ac. 
yator which every farmer can afford. 

PERFECT SERVICE GUARANTEED. . 
Strongest, simplest, easicst running elevator made, 
No short turns to cause friction. 

ims Nain driving shaft rene in _— 
16.000 metal bearing. Shain has 

60 BU. In ounds carrying capacity. 
3 MINUTES. Pon {= itself with. 
oot meen 6 crain itsaves. Write 

Theat, Oateor§ifor bive inte 

Ear Corn. and catalog. INSTALLED 5 
Elevator made All Free. IN ANY CRIB 


in § different § The Meyer Mfs.Co. FY Es ws)- M1 a"7 
styles. 
c Dox aa BLUE PRINTS 


Sold on Strong- 
G 
“over writen. FREE 
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Starts Your Pigs 
and Chicks SAFELY 


Baby chick and baby pig diseases 
never bother the man who uses Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk Semi-Solid builds 
disease resistance and health that 
makes pigs and chickens stay healthy 
and grow fast. Thousands of leading 
breeders use Semi-Solid regularly. 
Veterinarians everywhere recommend 
ites use for it always brings healthier 












There is a secret in every can. It is at | 


feeding methods of C. W. R. 








| offered for litters of pigs which in 180 days 





herds and flocks, 
Semi-Solid is pure creamery butter- 
milk, pasteurized and condensed to 
point of maximum feeding value per 
pound 
Containers range from 1-gallon ty S00 Ibs, barrels. 29 
factories assure low freight cost ull feeding instruc- 
tions for hogs or poultry sent on request 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
—. Sheridan Road Room 850 Chicago. Hi. 
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ENTS SELL PAINT direct from factory tc 
consumer; experience unn > 
AG gactesye ‘territory; ey “prepaid: 
ig pa Cee. Sims of Kansas mad 0 first six 
days; ‘Leo mm ie $300.00 first month, WRITE TODAY 
for cxenpiete | Eieonstion and beautiful —_ color ~— | 


Davis Paint GCo.,| 737 Washington, Kansas City, Me. 
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A WINNING COMBINATION 


Sows and Cows Go Well Together 








The winning litter which weighed 3,040 Op 180 days after birth 


lations of cows and sows is due for|from a self-feeder. Skimmed milk was 
a surprise when he investigates the | diluted about one-half and fed twice daily. 
hwartz, | During the fourth and fifth months, the 
Adams owe f Ind., farmer who set the | corn and milk was supplemented with two 
world’s record for rapidit of growth for a| hundred pounds of middlings and three 
litter of pigs. Skimmed. milk helped to| hundred pounds of ground wheat, both 
turn the trick, for Mr. Schwartz, in addi-| mixed in the skimmed milk. The forage 
tion to being a first-class hog raiser, has a| was sweet clover from the one-third acre 
good herd of Holsteins. lot in which the pigs were raised. The 
About a year ago the Indiana livestock | amount and cost of feed consumed follows: 
breeders’ association conceived the idea! Corn,8,000poundsat 90 cents per ewt..$ 72.00 


of a ton lit ub. Id n Is were Milk, 16,1: 50 pounds at 25 cents perewt. 40.38 
litter cl Gold medals we Whest, & buchele at $1 per bushel... 5.00 


Middlings, 200 pounds at $1.50 perewt. 3.00 


A NY man who questions the close re-| pigs got all the shelled corn they wanted 


} weighed a ton or better. Litters weighing Pe SEEN 620 Sas mscdhoctnete cwek 18.37 
| less than a ton and more than 1,800 pounds —— 
drew their owner a silver medal. Above OE nS ag Fesvcavecedasessosess ape 
1600 and below 1800 pounds the prize was} Clover lot, rent and seeding.......... 3.58 
a bronze medal. Five hundred and fifty- —— 
five farmers entered the contest which was| p,_, Tote! cost of litter.............. $143.33 
supervised by Professor James R. Wiley, $040 aounie at 9 cents per pound.. 273.60 
Purdue agricultural college. Each entrant Cost of production................ 143.33 
paid a fifty-cent fee, agreed to keep strict Net gain $130.27 


cost account and arrange for an official 
weighing at the end of 180 days. Thirty- 
six litters reached the ton mark. 


The periodical and daily gains are 
shown in the following table: 


Premier honors in the contest, however, go a Ke of 
to Mr. Schwartz, whose 4-year-old pure- Average ed = 3 since 
bred Poland China sow, Miss Pawnee | Age Weigh Weight ; "trom ane 
reo > rhy mm Oo per arrow weilgn- 
First, produced a litter of eleven which | ae * _, o> dete _ 


weighed 3,040 pounds 180 days after! 56 aan 2 he 8 oo 


birth. Everyone of the litters which quali-| 90 1,945 lbs. 95 Ibs. 1.16 lbs. 1.6 lbs. 
fied for the ton elass was sired by a pure-| 150 2.258 a 205.3 ~ y eee he 
} “d t at le st fift : r t had 165 2,682 bs. 243.8 ° 1 3 bs. eg d 18. 
red boar and east hiity percent had/|1g9 3,040 lbs. 276.4 lbs. 1.7 lbs. 2.17 lbs. 


both purebred sires and dams. The win-| ‘The largest barrow, which weighed 330 
ners were sired by a purebred Poland pounds, gained fort mine pounds in one 
China boar. fifteen-day period. cost of producing 

The dam of the prize litter was farrowed | the litter on a pound basis was four and 
April 2, 1918. Both her sire and dam came | ..ven-tenths cents. 
from prolific ~~ _e own _— Several lessons may be drawn from the 
is sixty-seven pigs from six litters, from used producin : rd 
whieh she has saved sixty-one. Last fall, ale iter of be, The  geellgg ay = 
Miss Pawnee with nine other sows, Was | value of purebreds even tho only market 
turned into a a part of which was/ animals are raised. Perhaps some will 
cornstalks in w soybeans had been say prolificacy should come first, for had 
planted, and the remainder was an old| ihe sow given birth to a small litter it 
clover meadow. An old stack of hulled! would not have been possible to have 
clover was their shelter. No feed was secured such a high total weight. This 
given and all the sows had toeat was what | view js correct, but how eam one get 2 
they could find in the field. After Maren] punch of prolifie sows except by using 
first three ears of corn and some skimmed purebreds whose reeords of production are 
milk were fed daily. fl pe he the | available to some extent. But does the 
date of farrowing, she had consumed 115] 5; ‘Ges purebred : » fi 
pounds of corn and 340 pounds of milk Py ah agp oeedin tock? loty 
valued at a total of two dollars. of records on a large number of farms 

The litter was farrowed in an open shed | shows that almost twice as much feed is 
with only a straw roof. Fortunately the required to raise a pig to weaning time 
weather was mild. The pasture consisted | ¢rom a litter of four as from a litter of 
of about three acres of sweet clover. In| coven or eight. Om the farms where large 
addition to the pasture thirty ears of corn | litters were raised the feed requirements 
and eight gallons of milk a day were fed/ yp to weaning time pig, were 138 
during the sixty-day suckling period. The pounds as compared to D77 pounds for pigs 
feed cost during the suckling period was: | in litters of less than five. Expressed in 

1,000 pounds corn at 1 cent per pound . $10.00 

2'580 pounds milk st 20 cents per ewt.. o.a7 | erms, Of hundred pounde ‘of pork, 3 

STE Pee NE $16.37 nate litters whereas small litters required 

Feed during gestation ee 2.00 517 pounds of feed costing $5.43 for every 
o CEPTS GE BEM. «. eonesceveesegeseess wana Sendued pounds of pork marketed. 

A second lesson gained from Mr. 
Schwartz’s work is the value of skimmed 
unds four da Shame when fed to hogs. There are vast 

t 


Total cost 11 pigs at weaning time. “ 37 
Cost per head 1.76 


The litter weighed 440 
| before it was weaned. 





ter weaning, quantities of skimmed milk available to 











many farmers who neglect the opportunity 
to buy it cheap because they do not appre- 
ciate its value. 

The practice of making brood sows 
rough it is perhaps open to debate. The 
excellent results obtained in the case under 
may indicate perhaps that some 
sows are pampered too much. On the 
other hs and, it may mean that good ventila- 
tion and exercise are lacking in many cases 
where sows are kept in some of the so- 
called modern hog houses. 


study 
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PINK EYE 


When this disease breaks out in a herd, 
one will first notice that some of the ani- 
mals seem to be watering at the eyes and 


«| a little later you can see that there is 
pus forming in the corners with a whitish 
| scum appearing on the eyeball. Some cases 

ot very severe and the animal will 


are n 
recover in a very few days but most of 
them go on until the whole eyeball is 
white and the inner side of the lids show 
intense inflammation. Animals will usually 
ry: lie around in an attitude indicating that 
ue the disease destroys ambition to a con- 
7 siderable extent and in many cases they 
ee ire so nearly blind that they give up any 
th attempt to find either food or water and 
as a result will starve. 
we Actual investigation shows that most 
he of the cases of sore eyes we see spreading 
over almost an entire herd, are due to an 
fectious disease and that an organism 
is responsible for the trouble. 

There are many ways in which this 
disease can spread from one animal to 
the others in a herd but to my mind the 
fly that goes from the eyes of one individ- 

| to another is one of the biggest factors 

spreading it. When the cattle bunch 
ip, it is often spread from one to another 
by the switching tails and rubbing heads 
tting soiled on a discharge that has 
over the face of a sick one. Rubbing 
posts and water troughs as well as 
bunks is a factor, too. 
\bout five years ago I saw an outbreak 

. herd of beef cattle that was quite 

evere among the animals first affected. 

The veterinarian attending them sent 

e of the discharge from the first cases 

. bacteriologist and he found one organ- 

; sm Mig my, abundantly over the 
‘ y he found in his sample. From this 
| ' nism he made a vaccine that positive- 
) ly cannot eause the disease but if injected 
into a healthy animal seems, in the test 
now of several years time, to have the 
power to raise the animals resistance to 

disease so much that it is not at all 

likely to contract it if exposed. It also 

irs that if it is given to an animal 

the very early stages of the disease 

course will be broken and shortened 

the attack never become very severe 

Since the vaccine can be given just as 

lackleg vaecine is given, it is very practi- 

for the man who has a large number 

ttle under his charge to use it as a 

prevention as well as a treatment. The 

is trifling when the effects of the 

se are considered for it is seldom that 

sts more than a few cents per dose if 

ight in quantities of a dozen doses or 


(hat it is effective in most cases where 
is been used I am sure, because in 
.erd that was suffering from it I saw 
vaccinated cattle added to the herd 
not one caught it but later an un- 
nated one was put in the herd and 
romptly heel a case of pink eye. 

ine thing should be remembered in re- 

| to vaccination against this disease 
that is we already know that the 
best results by far are obtained by the 
iest possible use of the vaccine on all 
ittle known to be exposed. If it starts 

‘ neighborhood or on a range where 

your cattle are running, the sooner you 
se it the better you will be pleased with 
its protective powers and the less loss 
you will suffer—K. W. S., Ia. 
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Improved 
Hart-Parr ‘‘30’’ 





sea Me 
a ti 


Hart-Parr is Among the 22 big improvements in the 


- art-Parr Tractor, none is of greater 
Alemited! outstanding importance than the in- 
stallation of the famous Alemite High- 
Pressure Lubricating System. All bear- 
ings not lubricated by force feed are 
now equipped with Alemite fittings, 
and the Alemite Grease Gun is fur- 
nished as standard equipment. This 
constitutes the last word in lubricating 
efficiency. It saves a large amount of 
time, and does away with old fash- 
ioned, messy hand methods. 


The 22 improvements also include the 
enclosed motor, stronger, more rigid 
frame, and lighter weight and more 
durable construction throughout. The 
Hart-Parr, therefore, is even more 
sturdy and dependable than ever, while 
its surplus powered, kerosene-burning 
motor cuts fuel cost to the minimum. 
For long service and complete satisfaction—for 
handling peak loads quickly—you will find the 
Hart-Parr unequaled. Write for name of dealer 
near you and full details ofthe 22 improvements. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
717 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 











POWERFUL STURDY KEROSENE TRACTORS 


20H ART-PAR RDO 


FOUNDERS OF rRACTOR INDUSTRY 













LOWEST FREE 


3 = . c f Red 
Ra PRICES wastee of Radio and 


at rock-bottom prices, on a money-back guarantee of an 
quality and workmanship. Our catalog gives a full line of Radio 
= complete Receiving Sets — Electrical Goods at greatly reduced prices, 






















18 Murray St. Dept. S. F.4 New York City | 
You cannot help but be better informed about many subjects farmers should be familiar 


with, after reading our advertisements. They contain a vast store of information as well as 
telling you where you can buy the best at the least cost. We guarantee our advertisements 
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MARKET CLASSES OF MULES 


At the mule markets the following 
classification is usually given to mules: 
draft, farm, cotton, mining and sugar. 
This classification is based on the animal’s 
particular fitness or suitability for per- 
forming the work indicated by the terms 
used in this classification. Without doubt, 


the farm and draft mules are the two 
most important classes with the farm | 
class easily first: the sugar and cotton 
mules are still holding their own very 
well, but the mining mule is not in as 
great demand as it was a number of years 
ago. 


Farm mules are used for farm work of 
all kinds and are a compact animal from 
fifteen to sixteen hands in height and 
weighing from 900 to 1,300 pounds with 
an average of around 1,100 pounds. They 
are not as stocky or compact as the draft 
mule and show a little more style and are 
somewhat more upstanding. 

The draft mule is taller than the farm 
mule, being from sixteen to seventeen 
hands high and in rare cases seventeen 
and one-half hands, but the average is 
around sixteen and one-half hands. They 
should weigh from 1,200 to 1,600 pounds. 
They are the best of the mule types, very 
compact, heavily muscled, deep bodied, 
closely coupled, rugged and have plenty 
of substance and quality. The best in- 
dividuals of this class bring extra good 
prices and qre not very plentiful. 

The cotton mule, as the name implies, 
is used for cultivating cotton and is one 
of the smallest classes that we have. It 
weighs from 700 to 1,100 pounds and is 
rather refined and handy. Such mules 
are small in stature being from thirteen 
to fifteen hands with an average of about 
fourteen and one-half hands with an oc- 
casional tall one fifteen and one-half 
hands in height. This type of mule is 
lightly built, as the work is not extremely 
heavy and it does notrequiregreatstrength 
and ruggedness for doing it. 

Mining mules are rather of two types; 
one type that-is used in the pit under- 
neath the ground and the other which is 
used on the surface. The pit mule is a 
spry animal and the short-legged 
compact mule of twelve to thirteen and 
one-half hands is preferable, but in ex- 
treme fourteen hand mule 
may be used underground, but not often; 
they should weigh from 600 to 800 pounds. 
[he surface mules may be as tall as six- 
teen hands, but this is rare and a fifteen 
hand mule would be very tall as a general 
thing. They may weigh as much as 1,300 
pounds, but such weights are not common 
and 1,050 to 1,100 pounds are the general 
average. 

Mining mules are short-legged, with 
large feet, are very compactly built, with 


the 


C{UICR, 


cases even 1 


great strength and must be free from 
blemishes. This type is not at all common 
and while the demand is not great, no 


surplus is to be found at any time. 

Sugar mules are the Beau Brummels of 
the mule family or should I say the lady | 
Beau Brummels, mare mules are | 
much more popular for this class of trade 
than horse mules. They are tall, handsome | 
well-made, and possess an unusual lot of | 
quality. They indicate breeding and 
present a very good appearance. They are 
from sixteen to seventeen hands in height 
and weigh from 1,150 to 1,300 pounds with 
an average of slightly more than 1,200) 
pounds. They should be much neater in | 
conformation and build than any of the 
lasses and are refined in bones and 

ints. They have a very intelligent ex- 
pression and are unusually shapely. They 


since 


other « 


re very much sought after by the sugar 
plantations for this reason bring a 
very good price G. Hi. C., Ia. 

Breeds of Swine, farmers’ bulletin 1263, 


may be had by writing the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, 
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There’s an Eveready 
Flashlight complete for 
every purpose from 


$1.35 up to $4.50 











Everywhere on the farm, an EVEREADY 
FLASHLIGHT takes safety and conveni- 
ence with you— instant light when you 
need it, right on the spot you want it 


April, 1922 









Ever grope around in a dark hay mow? Bother- 
some, and dangerous too! Why not avoid it with 
an Eveready Flashlight, and see where you step, and 
what you do? The reliable, handy, safe, portable 
light. No fire hazard. No naked flame, or spark. 
The only light that defies wind and rain. 


An Eveready has a thousand uses on the farm. A 
single use may prove worth a thousand times its small 


price: $1.35 to $4.50. 


>» * 


There are 60,000 Eveready dealers trained to deliver 
Eveready service with the sale of Eveready Flashlights 
and Unit Cell Batteries; at electrical, hardware, drug, 
sporting goods and general stores, garages and auto 
accessory shops. 


EVEREADY 





FLASHLIGHTS 
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S—SAVE MONEY 


WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 
AUTO SUPPLIES 


MANY BARGAINS. POSTAGE PAID. Join Profit 
Sharing Club, nodues. Send for Membership Card. 


RMAN BUMILLER COMPANY 
CINCINNA 


HE 
432Z2MAIN STREET 
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Develop yourinventive ability ! 
s 





Home in 
Your spare Goiare of ier 
Lime. 
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ventive Science taught 
today, No connection with patent 
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ave made cow 


inthes thy. 
BOOK FREE Tehis how YOU can learn the 


. 15 famoys inventors help you 


idea, proper! eve! 
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Little in- 
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LIGHTNING ROD 


Old line insurance com- 
panies now giving a 10% 


scount on our make of rods—making it an agente 
harvest. Write for agency... A. DIDDTE CO. , Marshfield, Wis. 








Successful Farming advertisements point the 


way to a square 





BUY AUTO SUPPLIES 
at WHOLESALE PRICES 


from this 


Big BARGAIN BOOK! 


Just off the Press! Send for this big 
Nemco Book today. It is chuck-full 
of money-savers—you'll be surprised 
at the low prices you can buy these 
guaranteed standard accessories. 
Here’s the secret: 


We Buy for Cash—Sell for Cash 

Look over this partial list of bar- 

gains for : ights $3.30 

pair; 6-volt horn $1.15; set of 4 

fenders $9.95; radiator $11.95; 

front spring $1.17; rear spring 
$4 06; set of 4 










Make money easy. Remark- 
able new invention saves every pig 
inlitter. Farmers and breeders 
y dozen to ct as our 

mt in your vicinity, Earnings 

il surp you. Write quick for 


exclusive verrivory, SALES MGlie, 166 Sta, C, OMAHA, NEB. 
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COUNTY HOG CHOLERA CONTROL 

\ny fair minded veterinarian will admit 
that a careful farmer can successfully 
use hog cholera serum and virus and almost 
any farmer will say that he would rather 
have the veterinarian do it if he charges a 
reasonable price. I believe farm bureaus 
generally will admit that if veterinarians 
will do the work at fair prices, it is best 
to turn the actual treatment over to them. 

Cass county, Michigan, takes the above 
view and works out the local problem in 
this way. Realizing that hog cholera is 
a matter of public concern, the county 
supervisors appropriate money to buy 
al] serum and virus needed in the county. 
In its function of community control, the 
county farm bureau gives the services of 
the county agent to distribute the serum 
and virus, holds community control meet- 
ings and helps the veterinarians to deter- 
mine the presence of he disease. The veter- 
inarians do the actual work at a charge 
of twenty-five cents per shoat. In large 
herds, the charge is reduced to fifteen 
cents per hog. 

Here is an example of the procedure 
that is followed: If a farmer has sick 
hogs, he calls the veterinarian. The veter- 
inarian gets in touch with the county 
agent and together they proceed to the 
scene and post any hogs that have died. 
If cholera is present, the veterinarian gets 
enough serum and virus to treat the herd 
and all those for a mile or two around 
that seem in danger. Last year 5,500 
hogs were treated in Cass county under 
this plan.—I. J. M., Ind. 


DOCK THE LAMBS EARLY 


The time to take the tail from the lamb 
is in its second week of life. The opera- 
tion is not difficult and docking the lambs 
simply removes something unnecessary 
to the lamb. Two men and a sharp knife 
or a docking iron are all that is necessary. 
Let one man hold the lamb, while the 
other locates the joint in the tail by feeling 
on the inside. Push back the loose skin 
so that a flap will grow over the stub and 
cut the tail off at a joint about one and 
one-half inches from the body. The cut is 
simply made with a sharp knife, in which 
case a tight cord tightly tied about the 
stump close to the body will stop un- 
necessary bleeding. This cord should be 
removed in eight or ten hours so that there 


will be no sloughing. 
\ much better way of docking the lamb 
is the use of hot docking irons, searing the 


tail off with an iron heated to a cherry red 
This cauterizes the wound and prevents 
ble ding. 


HORSE AND MULE SHORTAGE 
The United States department of agri- 
culture is authority for the statement that 
there is a ready market for high-class, 
well-bred horses and mules. Census 
figures of 1920 are quoted to show that 
200,000 fewer colts were produced 
119 than were needed to supply re- 
placements of horses and mules on farms 
About 225,000 high-class animals 
needed for annual replacement in 


] 


ie practice of replacing the older 
anunals with colts each year is recom- 
mended for the general farmer. The 
brood mares and colts will furnish the 
power for the average farm and the young 
stock will be growing into money. 

Small, undeveloped horses from pony 
mares and inferior breeding stock are 
always a drug on the market. If advan- 
tage is to be taken of the present good 
horse price it is necessary to offer good 


~ 


x hundred bushels of corn and seven- 
teen tons of hay will fatten 250 lambs 
Weighing fifty-five pounds each and make 
them weigh eighty pounds. This will 
make one double-deck carload. 
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Stariling New Facts 
About Hog Feeding 
Revealed By Staielest 


Official tests conducted by Department of Agriculture, Iowa 
and Indiana State Experiment Stations amaze hog raisers. 
New feeding method finishes out hogs in one-third usual 
time at one-half the feeding cost. Uses home grown proteins. 
Equally amazing results are being obtained by same method 


with cattle, horses and sheep. 


By E. J. ROLLAND 





R years feeding 
and fattening prob- 
lems of the hog 

raiser have been left in 
the hands of manufac- 
turers and distributors 
of various feeds and 
patented mixtures. 
Only in the last few 
have such reli- 
able investigators as 
as the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the various State 
Experimental Stations concentrated their 
wort upon finding “re simple food 
supplement contaming the n in- 
opediente to permit the feeding of all Po 
wn vegetable proteins—such as Alfalfa, 
Soy Beans, Cow Peas, 
Clover, etc., with corn, 











upbuilder, strengthener, fattener, and food 
supplement which would build bigger- 
boned hogs, cause cheaper and faster gains 
by enabling the hogs to get full assimila- 
tion of their food, would make larger lit- 
ters, keep stock fit, and prevent pig-eating 
sows. 


OT only does Lictonic bring a quicker 
Nitureover and increased profits but 

it also does away with ta , medi- 
cines, tonics, mineral mixtures, condition 
powders, to oes, worm medicines, and 
dopes, for it keeps stock in tip-top physical 
condition and freeof worms, etc. When fed 
to sows before eaeipete the litter will be 
healthier, thriftier and bigger boned. 


It builds up the animal's resistance against such 
things as paralysis, soft or 
spongy bone, breaking down in 
the back, hairless off colored 


eliminating the use of high of lowa State Test and dead litters, non-breeders, 


priced animal proteins 
such as tankage, milk 


Aver. 


milk powders, etcg, an FEED | Daily 


at the same time securing 
equal or better results. ealat 
The now famous Iowa 

Test was made in an at- 

tempt to find this supple- 

ment; it also uncovered a 

fact of far greater import- 

ance to hog raisers—that 
hogs could actually be 
finished in one-third the 
time and at one-half the 
usual feeding cost (see 
table). 
HAT was respons- 
W ible for the extra- 
ordinary gain on 
the part of one group? 
The report shows that : 
there was only one reason for this amazing 
development; a slight and simple modi- 
fication of the diet, based upon the dis- 
covery of W. H. Lambert, formerly of 
the University of Wisconsin. The results 
secured by Mr. Lambert’s discovery were 
so unusual that he was invited to address 
the faculty, county agents and leading 
lowa b ers, 

Simple Reason forAmazingGain 
R. LAMBERT in his address ex- 
plained that there is nothing mys- 
terious about this discovery. He 

brought out the fact that his Lictonic was 

nothing more nor less than a 100% pure, 
concentrated preparation that automati- 
cally supplies hogs and all live stock with 
the ingredients that nature dictates they 
should have if they are to be the biggest 
profit makers. It is a preparation contain- 
ing practically all of the minerals, proteins, 
drugs, herbs, and medicinal elements rec- 
ommended by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which permit the 
feeding of home grown vegetable proteins 
with corn, as a balanced ration. 

He showed physiologically why it. was an 





rickets, soft pork,many forms of 
abortion,thumps, weak pasterns 
and general malnutrition. 


Farmers Report Un- 
heard of Gains 


Equally amazing results are 
being secured every day by lead- 
ing breeders and farmers by 
using Lictonic for their cattle, 
dairy cows, horses, sheep. etc. 
It has been unquestionably 
proven that practically thesame 
methods of feeding will increase 
acow’s milk production. Such 
leading breeding establishments 
as Carnation Stock Farms, 
owners of Segis Pieterje Pros- 
pect, World's Champion dai 
cow that produced as much mil 
as 10 average cows in one year, 
have found Lictonic is most 
beneficial not only for their 
matured cows but also for 
their calves. 


Lictonic is very beneficial for 
sheep because it supplies those 
mineral ingredients that they desire and frees 
sheep from worms and keeps them free. 


Free Sample Feeding 
Ti complete story of Lictonic, what it con- 


tains, how it acts and how it can be used to 
make these unusual pi and big savings 
has been printed by Mr. Lambert to be sent 


free to all stock raisers. 


You will wish to find out just what LICTONIC 
will do for your livestock on your farm. The cou- 
pon below is for your convenience—simply write 
your name and address and you will receive a Free 
Sample Feeding and full information by return 
mail. But mail it at once before you turn this page 
as this offer is made for a limited time only. 


a Scie re eT a er ee 


8 w. H. LAMBERT, | 
> Dept. 14, St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 


' Send me without obligation the Free Sample 
1 Feeding and the full facts about Lictonic, also off 

cial formulas so I can make my own mineral mix§ 
i tures and conditioners and save money. 


' WWOMES.0.. ccccccccns ccs seccccce cece ce ccesecce 
i BP Disc dccccc oc cece MORADiccc. ccc sees b00serc00 
Gf TOWN... ce cece cece ewer ce reereeee rere ce nmes sees 


¢ Iam particularly interested in 
© Hogs O Cattle (J) Horses (CO Sheep 
ee en 


———————EEEe 
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A KNOCK-DOWN LOADING CHUTE 


4 good loading chute is a valuable 
part of the farm equipment, but when 
not in use it is frequently left where it 


may be in the way and be broken. A 
simple and efficient type of this useful 
farm implement is shown in the two 
photos. The bottom is made from grooved 
two-inch lumber, salvaged from an old 
wooden silo. The sides are of 2x6 inch 
rough lumber. At each end of the floor 
are nailed small boards on blocks, forming 
a heavy slot into which the end pieces 
of the sides are inserted when the chute 








is in use. When not in use, the sides and 
bottom may be dissembled and the whole 
folded up in some convenient place out 
of the way. This type is very easy to 
handle even when help is searce, as one 
men can manage it by erecting the chute 
in sections. The sides are also very handy 
for hurdles or for emergency fencing.— 
D. G. 


FATTENING BABY BEEF 
The production of baby beef has shown 


an increase in recent years because con- | 


sumers demand small cuts of hig! ality | ; - 
ated. Ghee nee a aoe | the results of actual feeding trials at the 


beef and the cost of production has in- 
creased until feeders can seldom hold 
their cattle to an advanced age with any 
assurance of profit. Calves and vearlings 
can make from twenty-five to fifty percent 
more meat for the grain consumed than 


the same animals would if kept until two | 


or three years old. 

Disadvantages exist, however, in feed- 
ing baby beef. Young, growing animals 
do not have the capacity to handle large 
amounts of roughage in addition to the 
grain required and greater skill is neces- 
sary in feeding. Calves of suitable type, 
breeding, quality and condition must be 
bought or raised. 

To determine the extent to which silage 
may be used and the type of animal best 
suited for baby beef production, the Min- 
nesota experiment station recently fed 
several lots of young stuff. 

It was found that the addition of a full 
feed of silage to the standard ration of 
shelied ground oats, linseed meal and 
alfalfa hay caused the animals to remain 
on feed more regularly, eat less grain, gain 
faster and make their gains on less grain. 
It also reduced the cost of 100 pounds of 
gain but decreased the selling price ten 
cents a hundred pounds, thus leaving a 
slightly larger profit from the animals fed 
silage. A half-feed of corn silage had the 
same effect as a full feed but to a less 
marked degree. 

In the comparison of purebred, high- 
grade and common calves for baby beef, 
the rate of gain and the amount of feed 
required for a hundred pounds of gain 
were practically the same for purebreds 
and high-grades, but the latter sold for 
thirty cents a hundred pounds less, mak- 
ing $3.49 less profit per head than the 
purebreds. The common calves when 
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bought were in a thin, starved condition 
and as a result made their gains more 
rapidly and on less feed than either the 
high-grades or purebreds. However, they 
did not finish with the same quality and 
smoothness as the other lots and as a re- 
sult sold $2.35 per 100 pounds lower than 
the purebreds and $2.05 lower than the 
grades. 

The profit on the purebreds was $16.15 
per head, on the spades $12.66, and on the 
common calves $13.53. The above 
are based on cost price as actually paid 
for the calves on the open market at the 
beginning of the trial and bear no relation 
to the actual cost to the producer who 
raised the calves. The purebred calves 


| selected, represented the medium of the 


spring calf crop rather than the most 
desirable. Both purebreds and high- 
grades were running with their dams in the 
pasture when purchased. The common 
calves were evidently weaned skimmilk 
calves off the grass. 


“FEEDS AND FEEDING” REVISED 

For twenty-five years livestock raisers 
have been turning to “‘Feeds and Feeding”’ 
for help in working out their problems. In 
that time seventeen editions of the book 
have been published and thousands of 
copies distributed. 

In keeping with the policy of the authors 
W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison to revise 
the book frequently in order to make it 
authoritative, the eighteenth edition has 
just been printed. Written in plain, 
simple language, it contains all the im- 
portant facts concerning the science and 
practice of feeding and caring for farm 
animals. Special emphasis is placed on 
recent discoveriés such as vitamines, 
mineral matter and the quality of proteins. 

Part I presents briefly the principles of 
animal nutrition and the bearmg of recent 
discoveries on the practical feeding of farm 
stock. One chapter is devoted to a simple 
method whereby any farmer can figure the 
most economical ration for his stock. 

Part II deals with the properties and 
values of feeding stuffs and the various 
methods of preparing them. 

Part III contains in a condensed form 


experiment station in America and also the 
Old World. The feeding of all classes of 
livestock is discussed in the light of these 
feeding trials. 

In celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the book’s first appearance, the 
new edition is beautifully illustrated with 
over 200 livestock scenes and is bound in 
dark green library buckram stamped in 
gold with tinted dark green ed Price, 
illustrated, $4.50. Without illustrations, 
$3.58. In half leather . binding with 
illustrations, $5.25. 


THE OX WARBLE 


An estimated damage of over sixty 
million dollars annually is caused by the 
ox warble, a cattle pest found in all parts 
of the United States. This t is well 
known by the cattleman and the dairy- 
man in the grub or larval form when it 
produces the little lumps that are found 
in the cow’s back in the spring. 

The adult warble is very much like 
the bot flies that are so common about 
the horses in July and August and it also 
resembles a honey bee. In May, June, 
and in some sections even in July, it is 
a verycommon occurrence to see old 
cows and young cattle running thru the 
brush and weeds, their tails over their 
backs, seemingly in a desperate effort to 
get away from something. That is just 
what they are trying to do, and it is the 
adult ox warble. The buzz of the little 
fly is a warning that the female is ready 
to lay her eggs and the cow seems to sense 
the danger. é 

The adult female ox warble lays her 
eggs on the hairs of the hind legs, es- 

scially in the region just above ‘the hoof. 

he eggs are yellowish-white in color, and 
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are securely attached in rows of five io 
twenty on a single hair. They hatch 
within a few days and the tiny white grub 
or larva, upon escaping from the eg 

shell, crawls along the hair until it reaches 
the skin. It then bores thru the skin and 
journeys under it, usually in the sub 
cutaneous tissue, up the leg to the flank 

thence down along the ribs to the esopha- 
gus or gullet. It stays in the gullet a short 
time, then makes the last lap of its journey 
thru the flesh of the neck to its place in 
the back where it can readily be found. 

The grub requires about eight to nine 
months for the completion of its growth. 
It then forces its way out thru the hide 
of the cow, drops to the earth, burrows 
)in a little way and changes to its pupa 
and adult stages during the next two 
months. This = the story for one 
year and the warble is then ready to lay 
eggs for the next brood. 

Phe grub in the tumor on the back of 
the cow can very easily be extracted by 
gently squeezing it. gin at the base 
and work the grub to the opening. The 
grubs thus squeezed out should be killed. 

E. C. Bishop, who has made an ex- 
| tensive study of the pest, recommends an 
ointment made of one part of iodoform 
well mixed with five parts of common 
vaseline to kill the grub without removing 
it. Remove the scab that has formed on 
the top of the grub tumor and rub a little 
of the salve wall into the sore. The salve 
will destroy the grub which will be ab- 
sorbed by the cow. This treatment should 
be applied when the grubs are small. Do 
not wait until they are ready to pop out 
of their own accord. 

This treatment has proved to be very 
successful for the average farmer who 
has a small herd. If all the farmers and 
cattle raisers in a community would treat 
their cattle they could lessen the injury 


perceptibly.—E. G. K., Kan. 
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A SELF-FEEDER FOR PIGS 


A self-feeder for pigs is a handy thing 
and pays for itself in a short time thru 
the saving of feed and labor. A feeder 
like the one shown in the accompanying 
drawing is one of the best. 

The feed box or container is made from 
one-inch boards. The front slopes back- 
ward a little from the trough, and the back 
also slopes toward the trough. The flow 
of the feed is regulated with the regulator 
board, which is held in place by two pieces 
of board, one at each end of the feeder. 
There are a number of holes in each regu- 
lator board holder, and a bolt passed 
thru the holder and into a hole in the 
regulator holds this firmly in place in the 
desired position. 

When a smaller flow of feed is wanted, 
the regulator is pushed farther down over 
the feed opening. Strips of wood across 
the opening also help to hold back the 
feed. These wood strips are nailed to the 
under side of the front board and to the 
bottom of the back board. A strip of 
wood in front of the feed strips is another 
device that prevents the feed from drop- 
ping into the trough too readily. There 
is a hinged cover on top of the feeder for 
admitting the feed. Because of the regu- 
lating feature, almost any kind of mash 
or grain can be fed in this feeder. To 
make it stand firmly the feeder should be 
fastened to a wall in the pen.—C. O., 
Minn. 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 








{ - 


f x 
Do you often talk 
about your battery? 


A man with a battery like the Exide, that does its 
duty ungrudgingly, does not say much about it. 
He does not think about it—it is off his mind. 
Exide ownets accept better battery performance 
as a mattcr of course. 


It is the person whose car will not start as 
required, or whose lights are uncertain, that 
talks about his battery. This sort of thing goes 
a long way toward taking the satisfaction out of 
motoring. 





. 
+. 
. 


f 


And why put up with it? 


You can get an Exide Battery the right size for 
your car at a nearby Exide Service Station. The 
short trip there will end your battery worries. 


The Exide has the rugged power you can always Farm power and light 


° A t jority of all farm 
depend on. It lasts so much longer than other power and light eines haven 
batteries that it pays from a dollars-and-cents Exide Batteries. Make sure that 

yours is a long-life Exide. 


standpoint. 


If you want to know more about the Exide, 
look up the history of storage batteries or ask 
any one of millions of motorists enjoying the 
comfort and the economy of Exide Batteries, 





Look for this sign. 
Wherever you 
see it you can get 
a new Exide for 
your car or com- 
petent repair 
workonany 
make of battery. 











P . . F adi 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia RADIO oat ant. ‘an Exide 
, Radio Battery 
Oldest and largest manufacturers in the world 


of storage batteries for every purpose 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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ROOFING 
PRICES 7// 
SMASHED 7 





LAST CALL! 


ORDER ROOFING TODAY 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS! 


Freight charges prepaid in full on all orders of roof- 
ing from this advertisement at pricesshown to Ills., 
Ind., Ohio, Wis., Mich., Minn., Mo.,Pa. If your 
state is not included, proportionate differences in 
freight charges wil lowed. 
GALVANIZED ROOFING 
These GALVANIZED sheets aresuitable for roofing 
or siding, free from holes, squarely trimmed, recorru- 
gated and given a coat of Paint free of charge. 
Let PM 1— Ber weight overhauled GALVAN- 
IZED 2%" Corrugated sheets— $3.75 
per square of 100 aq. ft......... 
AINTED ROOFING AND SIDING 
2—Standard weight overhauled pain 
—— sheeta—suited for 
Siding ore uare of 100 sq. ft... 
Lot PM dM edium wae t overhauled painted 214" 
+ aw oe oe _rocans of better 
Bidin uare 0) uare 
ee 
NEW QOVERNMENT CORRUGATED SHEETS 
ketPM 4—BRAND NEW PAINTED 2! pt 
RUGATED SHEETS in Fs 
purchased from the United States 
ernment. A wonderful value— 
per square of 100 aq. ft.......... 





ED oe GRAY SLATE COATED ROLL ROOFING | 


Lot PM 6—NEW Slate Coated Roofing in rolls of 
108 sq. ft. complete with nails and 
cement. Weight 

or gray—per roll. 
Quick action is necessary because our stock of these 
bargains is limited and the season is far advanced for 
your work, Order Row, direct from this er eepents 
under our Mberal “ Money Back ee If you 


have time, samples will be mailed on request. 


Harris Brothers Co, “"cincieo 











Disabled. ! Cost i is Doubling. | 


Whe N you can’t work because of his lameness 
the horse costs you for feed and your loss of 
time—perhapsa lost cropor askimpy crop through 
delays. With Save-The-Horse you can cure SPAVIN, 
Ringbone, Thoropin, or,—Shoulder, Knee Ankle, 
Hoof and Tendon Disease while working. . You take 
fe) We give signe -BACK 
. Wri tetas ya FREE 96-page Save - The-Horse BOOK, 
on how to locate. understand and treat all lameness. This 
serviceable BOOK compte of guarantee, and expert vet- 
erinary advice— all Over 850, 006 satisfied users. 
Don’t hesitate ei. = costly. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO., 336° State St., Binghamton, N. ¥. | 
At Dro ts and Dealers with 
Signed tract or sent prepaid. 








Write for this amaz- 
ing book NOW! A 

postcard will do! ‘Learn how you can | 

master the most vicious and ferocious 


thenyatem thatis 
pessce tobed h 
aay - 


Bok ie full isin beter 2 ofa = 
7 — Sia yp he 


—— « 
Dept Pleasant HIM, Ohio 











VETERINARY 


animals, all the cvagpeome ble, and previous 
treatment, if any. not fail to be as explicit as 
possible . re im these col- 
umas t prep d by al - 





poun 
tions for this department 
Successful Farming, Des Siete, lowa 


NEW TREATMENT FOR MANGE 

It seems that parasitic mange is very 
common in Queensland; so much so that 
a report alleges that more of it may be 
seen there in a month than in a lifetime 
anywhere else. Naturally the veterinary 
authorities have experimented with every 
suggested remedy in search of one that 
would prove satisfactory and such a one 
has recently been announced as perfectly 
filling the bill. 


One application is said to suffice and 
that certainly is not true of any remedy 
we have tried or heard of, with the ex- 
ception of sulphur gas which was applied 
to good advantage to affected army 
horses during the late war. That, how- 
ever, uires special equipment for its 
successful application and is, therefore, 
not available under ordinary conditions. 

The Queensland remedy is composed 
as follows: Powdered cavadella seeds, 
10 parts; sulphur sublimate, 6 parts; 
burnt alum, 4 parts; linseed o#l, 100 parts. 

It is advised that this lotion should 





| necessary 


0 | only be applied to one-third of the body 
at one time, if the disease has become 
general. It is well to rub it in with a brush 
and then it must be washed off in four 
days. We assume that the animal should 
first be clipped and that the lotion is 
effective for mange of cattle as well as 
horses, but the report does not mention 
either animal and probably referred par- 
ticularly to the horse. It is, at least, well 
worth trying should need for it occur.— 
A. S. A. 





Lice in Chilly Weather.—My cows rub the 
hair off the side of their necks. think they are 
lousy. What is the best way to treat lice on cows 
in enilly weather?—C. G., Ohio. 

Dust the infected parts with powdered sabadilla, 
then blanket the cow and brush thoroly a few hours 
later. Repeat the application when it seems to be 
Parts that cannot be dusted should 
be groomed with a brush saturated with raw linseed 
oil. Also cleanse, disinfect, and whitewash the 
stable, which should be light and well ventilated. 

Has Worms.—Please tell me how to cure a 
dog of worms. The dog is two and a half years old 
and has been bothered with worms all his life.— 
G. H., Mo. 

Confine the dog in a clean-swept box stall. With- 
Hold food for twenty-four hours; then give him one 
dram of fluid extract of male shield fern and twenty 
grains of freshly powdered areca nut in a table- 
spoonful of simple syrup, for every twenty-five 
| pounds of body weight. Repeat the treatment in 
four or five days and again in a month. 

Injured Knee-Cap.—We have a horse which 
was kicked on the right hind knee and it was several 
months before we got it hea bed and it left quite a 
lump on the knee-cap.—H. P. 8. Pa. 

Such enlargements often prove permanent but 
some reduction may result if you rub in some ten 
percent iodine petrogen or vasogen or use a pro- 
prietary reducing preparation which you can buy 
at the drug store with directions for use: Plenty of 
massage will also help to reduce the enlargement 
and the horse should also be exercised daily. 

Wart-like Growth.—Please tell me what to do 
for a mule cold about eighteen months old, which 
has several large growths, whic 1 resemble warts, on 
the front legs and breast.—H. W. F.. lowa. 

If the warts have narrow os twist them off and 
apply pine tar. or tie a fine cord tightly around the 


base of each and then apply strong vinegar or dilute | 


acetic acid daily. If the warts have wide bases 
cover each daily with a thick paste of cold-pressed 
castor oil, flowers of sulfur and salt. If that does 
not suffice apply. nitric acid twice a week, after 
smearing lard freely around the growth. 
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No Other ~% 
Mixer j;9 >: 
Like It es 
have developed two § 


features that put the 


ixer in a 
classofitsown. It isthe only mixer with Patent. 
ed Reverse Unloading Gear and Curved 
insuring thorough mixing jn 
shortest time. Loads on one side, dumps on 


the 0 side. 
30 ae 


note oll 


Due to the special Curved Mixing Blades the 

Gilson thoroughly mixesin }4 the time required 
by the ordinary type of mixer. Handles 2'< to 
3 cubic feet of concrete at onetime at the rate of one batch 
per minute. Turns out 34 cubic yards in ten hours. Mixes 
perfectly concrete, mortar or plaster. 
turns it easily. 


Only $43.50 fo'vsu, 


lowest priced, practical, improved mixer made. By 
J em ae ee ery rg Idealfor farmer or con- 
tractor. Mixes concrete that requires no replacem: 
no repairs. Use this mixer "30 
days at our risk. We guarantee 
it exactly as represented. Send 
your name today and get full 
description of this, the only 
Reverse Unloading Gear 
Mixer, and easy payment plan. 
Gilson Mixer Co. 
719 7th Avenue 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


GALL SALVE 


Is Horses 
While They Work 


on have made this guarantee for al- 
most 38 ter than ever. Bick- 























Any 1 H. P. Engine 






sizes. = Bickmore X YZ Skin Oint- 
Bickmore XYZ Family 

F--+- At your dealers, 

The BICKMORE COMPANY 
Maine 





BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
one and horse can be used. $2.50 a 
bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2R Free. 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 


SAVE Yourlires 


prevent punctures, blowouts, 
stone bruises and fabric 
breaks. Double tire mileage. 
Pay for themselves on first 
tire; used over and over 
again. Pure live rubber; no 
metal, no fabric, no friction. Easily applied, 
no cement or tools required. Nothing else 
like them. Three-year guarantee. 
Agents Make $45 te $75 a Week 
Big demand at new low prices. Commis- 
sions paid wt a capital required. We 
help you start. tory going fast. Write 
THE COFFIELD. TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
332 Court Dayton, Ohio 


“@ BARREN COWS. Sis a 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent this using ABORNO. 
Easily ~ Sk by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germs quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for let with 
, letters from users and full details 
e T} of Monmey-Sack Guarantee. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
10 Jeff St. Lancaster. Wis. 


LIVESTOCK Fires AID CASE 


Stops leaksin your livestock and poultry profits, 88 
doctor bills, assures better market prices and turnio=se= 
y Get che oder oblige- 
tion. Agents wanted in every a Rig demand 
The Dr. Heinz Co., Dept. 19, College "Dil. Stat’on, inetnnat*, 0 
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iseased Molar or Lump Jaw.—I have a cow 
.ix years old. I had her in a pasture when she was 
about two years old. and I think she was snake bit ° 
on the jaw. a8 her jaw has a hard lump on it in the rice 





summer. and it rises and runs.—W. R., Missouri. 

Examine the teeth. A split or diseased molar or Model 
grinder might cause such a condition. If present it 

should be extracted. If the teeth are sound the 160 
disease no doubt is lump jaw. If so, you should 

he lump cut out or sloughed out by a vet- 
an, who will also instruct you how to give 


have t 


erinarl 


UR 


, iodide of potash internally. If a veterinarian can- 
i not be employed better use a proprietary lump jaw 
cure, which can be bought at a drug store. = 


AUBOB GH 


Test Cow for Contagious Abortion.—I have a 
d Jersey cow five years old that loses her 





- urebre 
i lt three months before her time to calf. Please 

7 tell me what can be done.—R, C., Mo. 

There is no certain remedy for the contagious } 











affected. Isolate the cow, as she may infect the 
r cows, and cleanse, disinfect and whitewash 
stall she has occupied. It is quite possible that 
she may carry the calf full time as she has already 
borted twice, but in the event she may remain 
. “carrier” of the disease and be the source of con- 


tagion for other cows. It would be well to have a 
| sample of blood from each of your cows and heifers ) 


tion disease with which your cow is no doubt = 


tr 





tested for abortion at the state agricultural experi- 
nent station. Your veterinarian could arrange to a 
have that done. 

Mange Between Toes.—I have a dog that has 
, skin disease between his toes and keeps licking 
them. He has been affected about a year. Can 
you preseribe a remedy?—L. H. G., Idaho. 


: Watch Your Speedometer! 


strong ducking upon the affected feet, or to muzzle : : 

the ~ a that he will be unable to lick the parts. - reading further, guess the time of day, then 

immerse each foot for five minutes in a hot five look at your watch and see how far wrong you are, 

t solution of coal tar dip; then dry and apply : er : . 

= maul cditur cintment. Repent the Guessing your speed is just as difficult. Don’t run.chances 

application of ointment daily tee three days, then of arrest and fine. Know your speed. 

mmerse the feet again and afterward apply the ¢ P 

ae nent enn daemnthbeiiaeany,. esses The Stewart Speedometer has colored numeral dials which 

dog take active outdoor exercise every day and turn up at various mileages and remind you to oil and 

it ee OE eee ae aan grease parts of the car indicated on a chart given with each 

Lungworm of Sheep.—I am asking you to tell Stewart Speedometer. Correct lubrication at the right time 
prevents wear leading to costly repairs, and increases the 
car's trade-in value. The colored dials are to be had only 
in the Stewart Speedometer, at no extra cost. Ask any 
accessory or car dealer to show you this remarkable device. 
ry 


me what te de for my sheep. which have worms in 
their ge fungs — one to five inches 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


in length. . 

The most effective treatment for lungworms of 
sheep is to injeet twenty drops of chloroform into 
each nostril in turn by means of a medicine dropper 
or fountain pen filler. The nostril should be closed 
with the fingers for a second or two after the injec- 
tion and eight hours or so later each adult sheep 
should be given a four-ounce dose of Epsom salts 
to clear the bowels of numbed worms which have 
been coughed up and swallowed. The treatment 
should, by preference, be given by a veterinarian 
and may be repeated in ten days if seen to be 
necessary. It will not help if pneumonia has set in, 
and indeed may hasten the death in that condition, 
Try the effect on one or two sheep until experience 


is gained. 


DON’T FEED ROUND WORMS 
Continued from page 56 

parasites and, if possible, they should not 
be allowed. Farmers may make wallows, 
but they should be cleaned out frequently 
and fresh water added. 

Pigs that are on weg in es usuall 
come at a time when the weather is mi 
nough for them to be born out in the CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
open; that is, in the houses in the pas- 
tures. Sows that have been running in USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 
the pasture may not need to be walled 
unless they are very dirty as a result of 
wallowing in mud or filth. They may be 
put directly into the farrowin lots. Ex- 
cept in the northern part of the cornbelt 
the pigs will be old enough by the time 
they are ready for winter quarters, if they 
have oeen farrowed very early, to be 


(A) holding the dra (B) fi lipping and 
keeping the gears (©) i periont sncch af ofl tee. 




















Increase Your 


safely past the time when worms will in- 
jure them. Permanent pig pens are likely 
to be badly infested with the eggs of reund 
worms. 

Knowing what we do now about the 
habits of these parasites, it seems to be 
good practice to arrange the hog yards so 
that they can be changed ever year or 
two, plowing under the old lots so as to 
bury the infection and sowing a crop. This 

ll allow a firm surface to form again 
efore the hogs are put back. 
There is nothing difficult or complex 
about this system. All it requires is a 
little extta work and pains. The Illinois 
‘armers who have raised hogs this way are 
satisfied that it pays them well in pigs 
saved and in the better gains made. 








Horsepower 


Heavy coat of long hair robs horse of 
strength. Clip horses and get more work, 
better work. Clipping keeps them fit. 
Saves veterinary bills. Farmers tell us 
actual increase in work pays for clip- 
ping. No trick at all to clip your horses 
with Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine. 

vote of service, 
8 















COME TO MINNESOTA FORA DAIRY FARM, 
where geod clover land is cheap and can be bought 
on jee big = pe Don't wait until prices 
are higher. Sure crops, good markets, in fine neighbor- 
hoods. For free map and literature, write 
OSCAR H. SMITH, COMMISSIONER OF 





MMIGRATION, DEPARTMENT 452 








I ° , 
STATE CAPITOL, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. | Try our advertisers. They'll save you money. 














SEND NO MONEY 


Here is fortune for Sharood cus- 

aes ositively we schoicest 

ed far below what 

— «7 pay anywhere else in the 

Ss. A. Now you can wear the newest 

creations—and save real mo be- 

sides by ordering from Sharood. These 

are rare 5? we 

advise early bu ~ quiet’ item is a 
money-saver. 




















Polly Prim Aprons 









Two 
For 











Very attractive, dainty 
voile dress with organdy 
trimming. Beautifu 





7 See Ene, 
—— . 
Ee, 


SEPP OES mercer 


Girl's Khaki Outfit 
$4.98 


me ee 





This is beyond a doubt 
the greatest offer of this 
type that you have ever 
had the good fortune to 
see. Never have we been 
able to make such radi- 
eal reduction in face ofa 
rising market. This 
khaki outfit will give 
ood service. It is made 
or rough wear. The 
sult consists of tailored 
middy with long sleeves 
and sailor collar. Has 
tle loop in front. 
Knickers are made with 
fitted waistband, side 
openings trimmed with but- 
and_ two t « 
pockets. Fitted knee 
adjustable Spekiee or but- 
Ne” 248enos. Spgcial 
$i. 


Price postpaid 
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Fleur de Lis Colonial Slipper 


\D 


Wl UMM 


For Bigge 


st | 





















GET THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY RIGHT HERE, 
want and need right now for every member of your j 
down. Sharood says these are the lowest prices in 
Do this at our risk—not yours. Get what you need 





t don 
it righ 
does 










you wish. OSS SEES gon te hay 





t leather . The 
odel. aig 
Fleur de Lis Colonial tongue. 

‘orated to give 


> quality and style are selling im the cltke 
- what we are asking. 


State size want Order eh he —. 


ECA tT a 


French 








shoes or oxfords brown 
nedieaeher Have med — forated, oak soles 


Men! Don’t lose a moment in ordering this 
wonderful brown work shoe. It is made of 
leather as near waterproof as can be made— 
solid leather through and thr ough with full 
grain! eather uppers, guarantee’ to wear six 
months, Easily worth $5.00. Twe full, heavy 
double soles, sewed and nailed for greater 
strength. Extra wide, full leather counter, 
riveted to prevent 0. Bans Sizes 7 to 11, wide 
. Sen 


. d no money. 
Pay $3.49 and on arrival. ~ 
Boy's °9 VARA TEE SHOES Six 


2. 
feature gusty Ker" point aa shoe aorengipen fo unson type No 


Crder by No. 244550. (A550. Pay $2.69 and postage on arrival. 










Pas besed ig ean ta 


































Pretty 
Sateen 
Dress 


Apron 
| $159 


'] Splendid quality black 
twill sateen which wears 
wonderfully. Graceful 
V-neck,sleevesand belt 
trimmed with gay 
colored cretonne. Pock- 
etsand cuffs edged with 
contrasting piping. 
Pockets finished with 
crepe applique edged 
with piping. Sizes, 
small, medium or large. 
Order No. 2456001. 
Send no money. Pay 
$1.59 and postage on 
arrival. Money back 
if not satisfied. State 
Size. 


Women’s Wool 
Knit Blouses 


$498 


Ww : 
". Choice of the following colors: Orchid ™°"¢’- 
2486205, Buff No. sn Brown No. boys’ oe bat 
No. 2486 ) 
- - $1.59. Pay 
size. 


Be Sure to Mention All Sizes, Colors, etc., and 





Send All Orders 












From 


This Page Direct to 


leather insoles; 
forced leather 5 


stand hardest 





Women's 
Kid Sli 


crap 
Str ae Comte 


$1! 



























Wom Pun 


Patent 
Brown 


Calf -Fini 
ed Leath 




































/ gr 
——_ 













In black patent 





one strap — 

medallion, ¢€ 

rubber heel etd 0. 2 
Brown by Ne ind no o 






$1.98 and post 





, 
Mens’ and | 
Men's scout shoe 
Absolutely @ 


sturdy soles | 
broad leather i 


















stay. Guarant 






Wide widths 















Wo, 24a: 
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j PAY ON ARRIVAL 


7 Don’t send one cent. Just letter or 


tcard brings any of these bargains. 
y erely give number of articles wanted. 
F 7/ / Also state size and write name and 
{ address plainly. Pay nothing till goods 
M, f arrive—then only the smashed price 
4 and postage. If not delighted with 
your return goods and your 
4 (a> Be cheerfully refunded. 
(/ ORDER NOW. 


Y 4 
Dat Ul Udit Wl Unyp “ny” OTT 


& ) Women's Patent Leather, 
Gun Metal or Brown Calf- 
Finished ' 
Al as i r ome 9S 
Made with imitation shield 
— lalla 


Ss 


4 x 
NAA ASSAAA, 


SSS} 











SS 


tip and medallion perforated 
= Y i sre vamp, perforated lace stay 

, 4 and circular foxing. Has me- 
er this page of unequalled bargains. See the things you a dium rubber heel and me 


: to make your selections—while prices are 
ee or tabe oun wand for it. Send and see for yourself. SLIPPERS Gium pointed toe. Sizes 244 


itright in your own home. Make any and every com- Women’s one-strap, 
does not please you in every way. two button stite B 


Women’s‘‘Stout” span sround 
Voile Dress 














x ; 
. 


7 = ; 
! 
soft kid 
wr finished com- ~ 
fort slipper. . wf 
Stylish one strap (a3°.° he qeelity polka 
pede! with two buttons. £3 ’ , ot voile with 
roand toe —- in- ‘ i « tunic over- 
ay ty ° 4 skirt, attract- 
Order Black by No. . q ~ a 
244229, price $1.49. ‘ + wi re 
iy y , organ col- 


postage on arrival. ; wint * lar and cuffs. 
‘ meeee to53. 
tate size } 
WNo. 24E6811, 
Black. 24E- 


681 Na 2 Classy stiten- 
Ne beEee ts’ = down Oxford for 
Brown. Send women. Wonder- 
- fully comfortable 

pe money. 

ay on z 
pa gg leather 

postageon A 

arri ‘ insoles. Flexible 
val. stitched-down oak 


aay oitat DE 


Sites 2 to 8 
Wide Widths 


rown calf—a stunning 
ation shield tip and 


on msi AT Wool Why aan 3 

‘somone. PY PoloCoat SAMMI , Pueserner | Fabric Tires 
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STEER BUYERS’ EXPERIENCES 


When a farmer and feeder of steers has 
beeh on the markets for a dozen years or 
more getting his stuff, he finds that there 
dre some things that are worth while 
knowing. Most of these things would 
have meant money to him had he known 
them the first year he bought. Because of 
that I’m telling you some experiences that 
have been told me by experienced feeders. 

It is a fact that buying and selling steers 
right is pretty likely to mean as much 
money in the feeder’s pocket 


SUCCES 





as the gain} 


in fat that he rong on during the feeding | 


season, Then the big job that starts the 
winter feeding gamble—and it is surely 
little else these days—is in getting the 
stuff in the feedlot in the best of condition 
and at the right price. 
It Pays to Take Plenty of Time 
A feeder near here who handles close 


to 100 head a year says that it pays him to | 


take plenty of time for his buyin . 
usually goes to Chicago for his fee a, 

is the custom of the 
leave his home on Saturday night. 


The commission men know all about this 
habit and they wait for this day. Plenty 
of buyers means that there is competition 
and that means the commission men can 
get a little stiffer price for their feeders. 
After spending twelve hours or so 
around the yards, a good many farmers 
get nervous. They want cattle. They 
know that they will not go back without 


them and so they make a purchase. Usu- 
ally they pay too’ much for them. 
This man feels that Monday is the 


wrong time to attend market. Go when 
there are fewer farmers there. There are 
always cattle to buy. Commission men 
always want to sell. Few farmers means 
a lower price. Twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred is a small amount to make or lose 
seemingly, but on a load of 20,000 pounds 
it means about $50 and $50 is a good day’s 
work for any farmer or feeder isn’t it? 
When a farmer gets nervous about the 
farm work and thinks he’s got to get home 
quick or the whole works will go to smash, 
he is just making himself an easy mark for 
the salesman. Most farmers are not so 
blooming important on their farms that 
they're worth $50 a day, are they? 
Much Variation of Price in Similar Grades 


This feeder said Pct en that he has 
spent three days two cars of 
feeders and in doing it it has followed dozens 
of purchased lots from the pen to the 
scale. Heé talks with the buyer and in 
most cases finds out what he paid for his 
stuff. Sometimes a feeder will not tell or 
will fabricate for fun or for some other 
reason. Usually tho, feeders will tell you. 
He has found that for the same grade of 
cattle in every way, there has been a 
variation of from fifty cents to more than 
a dollar, sold to different men. This is 
bechuse some men come to buy cattle and 
others come to buy cattle for the best 
price they can. 

Thru the livestock ship 
we have going, it is sanniile to eliminate a 
good deal of the expense and risk in buy- 
ing feeders, but this is another story. 

It is possible sometimes to get a car of 
steers with horns for a dollar less a head 
or even twenty-five cents a hundred Jess. 
One feeder says he can hire them dehorned 
for thirty-five cents each. That means a 
nice little saving. Sometimes one can buy 
a lot cheaper by taking a few horns along 
with the dehorned. The same thing will 
hold good on removing the horns after- 
wards, and the saving on a lot may be 
quite a few dollars. 

Sometimes we farmers fail to figure a 
few cents when we are making a deal of 
$1,000 to $2,000. Yet if we were dealing 
for some thing worth $100 we would stick | 
for $25 to $50 lots longer. Stil) the amount | 
is Just as valuable to us and is just as large. 
Even ten cents a hundred on steers means 
something like $20 on a carload, 


ying association 





| 


average farmer sd 
He | 


arrives in time for the Monday market. | 
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ssler Shock Absorbers 


ORE than a million people have put their seal of 
approval on Hassler Shock Absorbers by buying 
them. Many of them have bought Hasslers again and 
again — a set for each new car. Great business corporations, 
realizing their economy, have equipped their fleets of hun- 


dreds of cars with Hasslers. 


The judgment of a million people who know Hasslers, 
can’t be wrong. The belief helti by this vast army of users 
that Hasslers save many times what they cost — must be 


true. 


Hasslers prevent breakage and keep cars tight. They 
expense, save tires, save fuel, and add years 
to the life of the car. They prevent your being thrown from 
the seat by the rebound of the springs. 


You can try Hasslers for ten days without risk. Don’t let 


anyone discourage you from putting them on. Your own 
judgment will agree with that of a million owners 


reduce 


who know they are right. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC, 
Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
Roserr H. Hasster, Lrp., Hamilton, Ont. 
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Latest thing | In 
Shearing Machines 
One man can do it easy 


Belt the quick, sturdy, Stewart One Man 
Shearing Machine > ter, Gucker, an One 
men can do — 


oe 


ier. Get 15% m 
Soon like it. € Che: sets 
dealer's 


utting blades, $1 
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Our Worm Steering 
FORD OWNER weit 
— 

ruta, thru 

mud.sand snow—Prevent cram: re ‘ 
when you hit aroek or other obstacle. tlether eanvuss the 
worm type--nothing else is enfe. Costs VERY Mttie. Write today for 
full information. €.4. Sprague Mtg. Co.,Dept.34,0maha,Nebr, 




















All of our advertisements are guaranteed by us 








There is one thing certain about feeding 
steers—no man can make a profit without 
a margin between buying and selling price. 
That’s the only place there is a chance. 
So why not. study carefully everything 
there is to be found out about how to get 
that margin. 

If a feeder buys a steer of 800 pounds 
and he gains 200 pounds, he gets the mar- 
gin, not only on the gain but on the original 
s00 pounds besides. If bought at six 
cents and sold at eight cents, that means 
two cents on 1,000 pounds or $20 besides 
whatever the = amounted to at the 
selling price. The gain of 200 pounds at 
the same rate and no margin would give 
one only $16 while the othr price would 
mean about $32. This simply means that 
the margin alone is equal to all the gain in 
fat so far as cash is concerned. } 

Buying no water or fill in your steers is 
one way to save something on the cost. 
Lots of us who have fed cannot be sure 
that a steer doesn’t have three or four 
gallons of water in his belly. That means 
about thirty pounds of steer that we pay 
for and do not get. It makes the pur- 
chase price much higher. In fact, on a 
1,000 pound steer bought at six cents a 
pound it makes him cost about $1.80 
more for the real-steer you bring home. 
That’s a little thing, but what does it 
mean on a carjoad? About $36, I be- 
lieve. Worth looking after, isn’t it? One 
feeder tells me that he never buys a steer 
that he does not see come into the yards. 
Then he knows that they are fresh and not 
filled. This takes more than a half-day of 
looking around, but it pays. 

An experienced feeder says that he has 
found that the awful “shrink” that we 
feeders talk so much about is not really 
necessary. Lots of steers that have 
ridden 300 miles in a freight car have 
weighed more in the feedlot the next day 
than they did when bought. Other lots 
have been fed a week or two and haven't 
equalled the weight paid for at the yards. 
The difference was simply that one feeder 
bought water and the other bought steers. 
—E. R., Ohio. 


HE LEARNED THRU POOLING | 

Mel Robertson was the only man in 
St. Joseph county, Indiana, to pool his 
wool last year and it netted him 40.9 
cents a pound after all expenses were de- 
ducted. This wool was consigned to the 
Ohio Wool and Storage Company, which 
handled all the wool pooled in Indiana. 

“It paid me to pool,”’ said Robertson, 
“if I did have to haul my clip twenty 
miles to get into the Marshall county 
pool. Local buyers were offering from 
thirty to thirty-six cents at the time I 
pooled and since I had 543 pounds, I 
figure that pooling made me from thirty- 
five to forty dollars. And the money 
wasn’t all for I gained a good idea of the 
market grades and classes of wool.” 

This wool was from a flock of one 
hundred western ewes that were bought 
three years ago as shorn lambs. Mr. 
Robertson believes the pool to be the 
correct idea as a premium is paid for good 
staple while poor wool is penalized. This 
is the third year he has pooled. 

The bill accompanying his check showed 
that the shipment had been sorted into 
seven grades as follows: Delaine, % Blood 
Staple, 3¢ Blood Staple, 44 Blood Staple, 
‘5 Clothing, Medium Clothing and there 
was a fleece of Medium Cotts. The price 
range was from 5114 cents for the Delaine 
to 30 cents a pound for the Medium Cotts. 

The tetal expense of pooling was 
$19.14, the sum of a charge of $4.21 for 
freight and $14.93 as commission at 2% 
cents a pound. “My check for $221.97 
came October 26th, just before tax paying 
time,” said Robertson, a huge grin indi- 
cating how pleased he wasto have the 
‘ax burden thus eased. “And I got the 
knowledge of grading thrown in gratis.” 

I. J. M., Ind. 
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~ the miracles of Radio 


within the farmer's 
reach ~ 


Radio can serve the farmer today because it will 


bring to him 


(a) Short résumés of the day’s news. 


(b) Crop reports, market reports, weather forecasts, 
time signals, and other timely agricultural information, 
as well as agricultural extension courses. 


(c) Speeches by prominent public officials, any variety 
of subjects of special thought to the farmer, religious 
services, lectures by the country’s foremost scientists, 


doctors and politicians. 


(d) Songs from world-famed singers who sing in per- 
son, musical recitals of the highest order, and occasion- 
ally, in some locations, complete plays and operas. 


No expense has been spared by 
the Radio Corporation of America 
to carry the benefits of radio into 
the home. It was early realized that 
receiving sets for the home would end 
isolation—that the Nation would be 
brought closer together, that edu- 
cation, health, happiness and prog- 
ress would be furthered. America’s 
greatest scientific and engineering 
talent has been employed; research 
has become organized; expensive 
machir set up and torn down, 
repl mce by other machin- 
ery . experiment has proved 
more suitable; skilled men have been 
trained to meet this new, delicate 
and costly manufacturing problem. 
The result has been the develop- 
ment of the Radiola, the trade- 
marked product of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 


In general it may be said that 
there are four classes of radio re- 
ceiving apparatus, each one de- 
signed at a specific price and for 
@ specific use. These are: 


(1) The simple circuit crystal 
type Radiola which may cost from 
$25 to $40, and which may receive 
effectively from five to twenty-five 
miles, according to atmospheric 
conditions. 


With the use of crystal detector 
apparatus reception is accomplished 
by means of head-telephone re- 
Ceivers. 


(2) This class of apparatus may 
be said to be practically the same 
as Class 1, except in this instance 
we depart from the simple detector 
to the Radiotron vacuum tube 
detector, with an improvement in 
receiving qualities. The cost in this 
instance may range from $65 to $75. 





This symbol of quality 
is your protection 


233 Broadway, New York 


With this type it is also necessary 
to employ the head-telephone re- 
ceivers. 


(3) In this class, much greater 
efficiency is obtained because one 
or two stages of vacuum tube am- 
plification is employed. It will 
function quite well up to 100 miles, 
although under exceptional receiv- 
ing conditieis, as much as 1000 
miles may be obtained, employing 
the head-telephone receivers. The 
cost in this instance may range 
from $125 to $250. 

It is also possibie in this instance 
to employ a loud speaker and thus 
eliminate the head-telephone re- 
ceivers, thereby permittinga 
roomful of people to enjoy radio. 

(4) This type of radio receiver 
is usually embodied in a complete 
cabinet, similar to that of the 
phonograph. All necessary instru- 
ments are enciosed in the cabinet 
and the tuning and adjusting de- 
vices are greatly simplified. In 
this class is the Radiola Grand, 
price $350. 

* € ° 

All these sets are described in the 
general hand book of radio informa- 
tion, ‘“‘Radio Enters the Home,” 
price 35 cents. 


The Radiola, which is the reg- 
istered trade-marked product of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
gives more at a smaller expense 
than any other known communi- 
cation service now available to the 
farmer. It brings into the home at 
small cose many things which can- 
not be furnished by other means 
except at greater cost. It brings 
other things which cannot - 
brought byother means at anycost. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE FOR HOGS 
The need of mineral matter, in addition 
to that found in the regular ration for 


hogs, is generally recognized. Various 
combinations of minerals both proprietary 
and homemade are in use. 

Last fall Carl Anderson, an lowa farmer, 
bought 100 pounds of acid phosphate 
and mixed it at the rate of ten pounds of 
phosphate to ten pounds of salt and one 
pound of lime. The mixture was placed 
where the hogs could help themselves 
at any time. 

The results obtained were so satis- 
factory that Mr. Anderson has ordered | 
more phosphate and more than 6000 
pounds have been ordered by his neigh- 
bors to feed their hogs. 

The lowa experiment station recom- 
mends a mixture composed of common 
salt, 20 parts; finely ground bonemeal, 
10 parts; finely ground high calcium 
limestone, wood ashes or air-slaked lime, 
40 parts; all thoroly mixed, and to which 
is added an ounce of potassium iodide to 
the 100 pounds. 


PUSH THE LAMBS 

Seventeen cents a pound for 1922 
spring lambs was the price W. W. Miller, 
Whitely county, Indiana, received for his 
first shipment May 6th. Three-fourths 
of his 100 spring lambs were on the market 
before July Ist. They were born between 
January 17th and March 15th, 1922, and 
went to market when about 100 days old 
weighing between sixty-five and seventy 
pounds 

Rapid gains were made by feeding a 
mixture of two parts of corn and one part 
of oats by weight as soon as the lambs 
would take it Each lamb consumed 
thirty-eight pounds of grain which cost 
twenty-nine cents The lambs and the 
wool from the ewes made Mr. Miller a 
handsome profit 

In order to secure the greatest possible 
profit from native lambs they must be 
marketed early and be properly trimmed. 
The head sheep buyer for one of the large 
packers states that the consumption of 
native lambs could be increased fifty 
percent on quality alone, if the producers 
would castrate their ram lambs. 

\. O. White, St. Louis office of the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ association, 
writes: “One of the greatest drawbacks to 
the sheep industry in our native territory 
is the inability of our growers to realize 
that a buck lamb is more of a liability 
than an asset, and that the practice of 
marketing buck lambs has caused, in a 
great measure, the prejudice so notice- 
able in the Middle West against mutton.” 
In some sections of the country as high as 
eighty-five percent of the lambs are 
marketed undocked and unaltered 

The small farm flock offers great profit- 
making possibilities if given proper care. 


CAN THEY GET AWAY WITH THIS? | 


Continued from page 5 


Ignition 


For less than the cost of a spare tire, 
you can get these advantages— 





Wearetoldthat the wealthy have gob- 
bled up these bonds and now escape taxes, 
Various guesses at the total amount out- 
standing have run up to thirty-five or forty | 
billion of dollars But Secretary of the 
Treasury Mr. Mellon testified that com- 
putations of the treasury department 
pl wed the amount at $10,660,000.000, | 
Some people, either intentionally or un- 
thinkingly, add to this the Liberty Bonds 
and Victory Bonds. But these are not 
exempt on the larger amounts. After | 
July, 1923, there is no income tax exemp- 
tion on amounts in excess of $55,000 of | 


most of these issues. ; 
But even of the $10,660,000,000 cited 


by Mr. Mellon, he admitted that at least | | 





Better 


| ag 





more power on the hills— 

easy starting in any weather— 

quick acceleration without “‘bucking”— 
a smooth running engine at all speeds— 
no timer troubles, and no dirty plugs— 
no coils to adjust, and no short circuits— 
no spark lever to work when driving— 
less work to do on the car— 


less trouble and expense. 


Type 600 Bosch Ignition System will im- 
prove your Ford wonderfully. Try it—if 
you are disappointed, return it and get your 
money back. 


See your dealer or write to 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Box 6023, Springfield, Mass. 





April, 1923 

















If you want an ignition system that 
will become a definite part of the 
engine, and develop the very utmost 
efficiency possible, ask for the Bosch 
De Luxe System, type F1-513. It in- 
cludes the Bosch Coil, uses the Ford 
battery, and sells at $25.00. 
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LEATHER CLOTH 


Buy it by the yard or roll 


Meritas Leather Cloth is far superior to old style enameled oil 


cloth. 
permanent finish. 


It has strength, a non-cracking surface coating and a 


Made by the largest manufacturers in this industry and sold 


by good dealers everywhere. 


Save money by making your own repairs. Meritas Leather 
Cloth enables you to recover your automobile; repair side cur- 
tains on carriages and wagons, and do a hundred jobs around the 
house or farm where a good leather substitute is required. It is 


weather-proof and wear-proof. 


Meritas Leather Cloth can be had in various weights, finishes, 


— and colors. 


Ask your dealer for the leather cloth with the 
eritas Brand on the back of the goods. 


Samples on Request 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRopDuCTS Co. 
320 BROADWAY. NEw YORK 


Dept 28 


MOTORCYCLES 
Selected 


G, 1704 Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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half of these bonds were held by insurance 
companies, trust and state funds and 
similar agencies that would not be 
affected by a constitutional amendment. 
Evidently no one knows much about the 
exact location of these bonds or just who 
does escape taxation. 

This brings us to a point many fail to 
catch. The point is that these bonds are 
tax-exempt both as to principal and as to 
tncome. 

Ah! There is the colored gentleman in 
the wood pile. The man who has such a 
big income that his surtaxes would figure 
up to the limit—50 percent—might better 
have low-yielding bonds and keep all the 
income, than higher yielding securities and 
give Unele Sam half of it in taxes—as 
sometimes happens. 

Well, there are undoubtedly a few very 
wes althy men, more or less retired from 
activity, who take this means of ese aping 
full taxation. But the number can’t be 
large. Anybody having a net income of 
less than $200,000 per year would not get 
the 50 percent exemption. The scale runs 
down rapidly. There must be a good big 
share of individual owners who reap but 
very little benefit from this tax exemption 
on incomes. 

So, when we get the dust out of our eyes, 
we see that it isn’t tax-exemption in the 
ordinary sense at all that we are talking 
about. The exemption of one and one-half 
to two percent property tax on the face 
of the bond—the modest exemption our 
fathers had in mind— isn’t worrying any- 
body. It’s the 30, 40 and even 50 percent 
exemption on the income from this bond, 
that is the fly in the ointment. 


Doesn’t it seem rather silly, then, to] 


cut off our entire excellent system of en- 
couraging home and farm development 
and improvement, merely to get at a few 
tax dodgers who have attached themselves 
on to this system by a much later and en- 
tirely foreign set of threads? 

It’s a good deal like blowing up a house 
with dynamite to kill a few mosquitoes. 

The sensible thing to do, obviously, is to 
amend the income tax law so that the 
larger incomes from future issues of bonds 
of this kind are not exempt. That seems 
perfectly simple. It would do the job 
absolutely. It might not secure the ends 
desired by thé farm mortgage bankers 
association or the gas and electric com- 
panies, but it would certainly me«t every 
need of us common people—the taxpayers. 

But, some lawyers hasten to interject, 
this would be unconstitutional. Other 
lawyers say it is not unconstitutional. 
Probably it would be considered unconsti- 
tutional unless there is sound -public 
opinion to support it. It may sound odd 
to say it, but the truth is that on a large 
number of questions about all the supreme 
court can do is to interpret sound publie 
opinion. The frequency with which the 
court reverses itself is sufficient evidence of 
that. Sometimes we get a reactionary set 
of judges, of course, and then progress has 
to wait for a while. Perhaps it is well that 
we don’t go too fast. 

When the United States needed money 
back in Civil War times, congress levied a 
federal income tax. The supreme court 
decided it was constitutional. But, in 
1894, the same court decided that a similar 
law was not consititutional. Then in 1909 
congress passed another law levying an 
income tax on corporations, and the 
courts have held this law constitutional. 

So don’t let the ery of “unconstitu- 
tionality” frighten you. If the proposal is 
plain common sense, and is supported by 
public opinion, a way will be found to 
nterpret the constitution so as to legalize 

And, in any event, if we are to be 
ked to vote on a constitutional amend- 
ent, let it be this one correcting the in- 

come tax law instead of the one proposed 
hy the farm mortgage bankers association. 

Don’t be stampeded into any hasty 

tion by the ery “No tax-exempt class in 
\merica.” 





Ten Thousand Feet 


Tramp Through Your House 





EN thousand feet tramp through your 
house. There may be only a few to- 
day, only a few tomorrow, but day after 
day, week after week for months and years 
the hurrying feet continue, as family and 
friends come and go. Were all the: foot- 
steps of a few years to come in a single 
day, it would be as though an army of ten 
thousand marched through your house. 


Clicking heels; romping, skipping little 
folks; scraping chairs, and the never-ceas- 
ing tramp back and forth, to and fro! Yet 
all you need to completely protect the 
floor from the pounding wear and tear of 
these countless footsteps is a film of Acme 
Quality Paints or Varnishes no heavier 


than this thin line —"™._~ 


Acme Quality saves the surface—and 
when you save the surface you save all. 
Thirty-eight years of experience have en- 
abled us to incorporate in Acme Quality 
Products unsurpassed qualities of wear 
resistance. They meet every test—of ap- 
pearance, of easy application, of perman- 
ence, of protection. 


Protect your property— increase its val- 
ue—add to its attractiveness. There is an 
Acme Quality Paint or Varnish for every 
surface inside and outside the house. 
They are sold by thousands of stores 
everywhere. If you do not know the Ac- 
me Quality dealer in your town, write to 
us. We will be glad to send you his name 
and our literature. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 
Nashville Birmingham Fort Worth Dallas Topeka 
Salt Lake City Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY | 


1 














Paints ~Enamels~ Stains— Varnishes ~for every surface 
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RAISING CALVES WITHOUT 
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MILK 


Three Good Methods To Choose From 


By W. W. SWETT 





HREE general plans for 
raising enives are open 


to the farmer who sells 
wholemilk. First, he may feed 
a minimum amount of milk 
and some grain. It has been 
found that the minimum 
amount necessary is approxi- 


mately 150 pounds of whole- 
milk and 435 pounds of skim- 


milk. Second, give the calves 
wholemilk for a short time, 
after which they may be 


changed to a ration of calf- 
meal gruel or so-called “‘milk 
substitute.’”’ Third, give the 
calf a good start on milk, then 
take the milk away at the end 
of about two months and put 
the calf on a hay and grain ra- 
tion. Whether the calf is to be 
raised on wholemilk, skim- 
milk, or one of the calf-meals, 
or so-called milk substitutes, or 
by the third method mentioned the treatment for the first few 
days will be the same. 

Many times afarmerselling y holemilk has a surplus which he 
separates. This provides a limited amount of skimmilk which 
can be fed to calves to good advantage. In such case, the milk 
in the ration can be gradually changed from wholemilk to skim- 
milk at the end of about two or three weeks by substituting an 
equal amount of skimmilk for each portion of wholemilk re- 
moved. 

A complete substitution can be effected in a week or ten days 
at which time a good-sized, healthy calf should be receiving 
about five to six quarts a day. This amount will vary with the 
size and condition of the calf. In case the supply of skimmilk 
is irregular it is well to g 
have on hand a supply of 








Snip Wagner 2nd, world’s champion for her age. 


given an opportunity. The 
early development of this 
habit helps greatly when calves 
are taken off the calf-meal rx- 
tion, for if they are already 
taking liberal quantities of hay 
and grain, the change to t} 

ration alone will be less severe 
and the calves will not suffe: 
such a serious setback as the, 
might otherwise experience 

For the first six to eight 
weeks the hay fed should be a 
fine grade of timothy or 
coarse alfalfa or mixed hay 
Fine alfalfa hay is so palatable 
that the young calf will eat too 
much. Either feed a coarse 
hay or limit the amount of hay 
which the calf can get. After 
this time, alfalfa may be fed 
liberally in safety. 

As a general rule, one pound 
(dry weight) of calf-meal is a 
fair substitute for four and one-half quarts or about nine to ten 
pounds of skimmilk. The meal is then made into a gruel or 
thick paste by adding a very small quantity of cold water. |! 
lumps are then stirred out. After this is done, boiling water is 
added at the rate of four and one-half quarts for every pound 
of meal used. It is a good plan to heat this mixture to 145 
degrees for thirty minutes and then cool to about ninety-five 
degrees. This gruel can be substituted for skimmilk, pound 
for pound. 

Very large calves might receive slightly more than the quan- 
tities named, while small calves should receive less. Calves 
that are off feed or out of condition in any way must always be 


given special attention. If even a small quantity of skimmilk 
is available, it may well 


be substituted for the 





She 
produced 18,226 pounds of milk and 941 pounds of 
butterfat when thirteen years old 





wholemilk after the calves 


skimmilk powder which 
ean be mixed with water are fourteen days old. A 
at the rate of one pound NORMAL WEIGHTS OF DAIRY HEIFER CALVES* good grain mixture for 
of powder to every nine Age in Holstein Jersey Ayrshire Shorthorn calves not receiving milk 
pounds of water. This Months Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds is composed of four parts 
can be fed at the same whe eh 2c. as 65 73 of corn chop, one part of 
rate as the whole or skim- 1 ‘c. 90 118 bran and one part of lin- 
milk. 2 4 | aon 128 133 seed meal. No hard and 
Every precaution should be ai 174 ate aos fast rule can be laid down 
be employed to avoid 5 302 222 254 268 Each calf* must receive 
overfeeding. It is a seri- 6 349 260 286 316 individual attention. 
ous mistake to think that H ro Sas Sea oe Gruel feeding may be 
because a calf has been 9 466 376 366 461 continued after the fourth 
changed from wholemilk 10 501 407 406 538 month if desirable or it 
to skimmilk it should get a MH brs Prd 647 may be discontinued at 
a greater quantity. Sub- a en a; three months of age and 
stitute it pound for pound * Mo, Exp. Sta., C. H. Eckles the calf put on a hay and 
and never at a greater eo ea vn grain ration. 
rate Remember that calves 











When a calf is started 
on calf-meal the amount 
to be added will vary with the size of the calf and the brand of 
meal. Directions included with the meal should be followed 
very carefully. In almost every case, the recommendations are 
to mix the meal with either hot or cold water in sufficient 
amounts to make a thick, pasty gruel. This is stirred carefully 
to remove all lun.ps and then diluted with boiling water. 

The gruel is usually added to the skimmilk and fed at approxi- 
mately blood temperature. It ought never be fed cooler than 
ninety-five degrees Fahrenheit and should be given at the same 
temperature each day. A thermometer is necessary; “guess- 
work” has no place in calf feeding. The amount of skimmilk 
can be gradually decreased and the amount of calf-meal gruel 
increased. At end of sixweeksthemilk 
can be discontinued. At this time the 


will probably be less fat 

and smooth when fed on 
calf-meals than when.fed on milk. However, they ought to 
be of practically the same size and in a good, thrifty condition. 
Milk is preferable as a feed and when available at reasonable 
cost should be given in preference to substitutes. The use of 
calf-meal is valuable only when the selling price of milk makes 
the use of milk prohibitive for feeding purposes. 

All of the precautions to be followed in feeding whole or skim- 
milk must be observed when using calf-meals. 

1. Do not overfeed. 2. Give feed in a clean, wholesome condi- 
tion. 3. Have all utensilsscrupulously clean. 4. Feedregularly 
and in small quantities. 5. Always feed at a temperature o! 
ninety-five to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. Use a thermometer 

do not use your finger. 6. Give the 
calf water to drink. 7. Be regular in 





calf may be taught to eat the dry meal 
from a feed box if stnall quantities are 
rubbed on its nose after it has finished 
drinking. Feed the dry meal regularly 
and in small quantities so that none 
will be left in the feed box to spoil. 
Give just what the calf will readily eat, 
and develop the appetite slowly. The 
gruel can well be continued until the 
calf is four months old and perhaps 
somewhat longer if desired 

It is always advisable to get the 
calves to take hay and grain at as early 








everything. 8. Give the calves exercise 
in the open air during good weather, 
but do not expose them during cold, 
rainy weather. 9. Provide clean, well- 
lighted pens with plenty of bedding. 
10. Whenever possible, give each calf 
a separate pen and limit the feed of each 
animal. if a separate pen is not pos- 
sible, stanchions must be used. Espe- 
cially is this true when raising calves 
without skimmilk. 11. Watch the calf’s 
tail and give prompt treatment when- 
ever an abnormal condition of bowels 





age as possible. They will usually be- 
gin when three or four weeks old if 


Calves need plenty roughage 


occurs. 


Work has been done (Cont'd on p. 78 
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Long wear — permanent good looks, 
QUALITY — proved by the maker’ test 


Immense quantities of 
America’s best materials - 











Brought together in thefifergest 
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$0 200,000 Men will pay 
only $27 for their new 
Clothcraft Suits 


Clothcraft Clothes are made in a great variety 
of beautifully patterned worsted and cassimere 
fabrics. There are many models from conser- 
vative to sport styles—priced from $25 to $40. 


“5130” Standard Serge is the largest selling 
suit in America. In blue, gray or brown— 
regular models, $27—sport models, $30. 


The heavier weight De Luxe Serge, **4130”, 
at $33. 











\. That Clothersft clothes will stand 
the famous Clothcraft water test ® 


JOSEPH & FEISS Co. 
2168 West 53rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


c4t the Clothcraft 


Store in Your Town 





Soaked, dried end Tponied <all the 
ition without havu.g been barmed 





CLOTHCRAFT “5130” SERGE 


AMERICA'S STANDARD SUIT. FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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SOME COMMON CALF TROUBLES 


There are a few common diseases of 


young calves which must be guarded 
against and treated immediately if de- 
tected Scours is probably the most 


common cause of trouble. There are two 
kinds. One, the white scours, is caused by 
an infection of the navel soon after birth 
and almost incurable. The calf is 
taken very sick soon after birth, the eyes 
become sunken and the calf dies within 
a comparatively few hours after showing 
the first symptoms. The best means of 
combat is prevention. Disinfect the 
entire stall and premises thoroly and 
disinfect the navel of the calf at 
birth 

The other is ordinary scours caused by 
indigestion brought on by overfeeding 
or giving sour, old or dirty milk or using 
dirty buckets. This may be prevenied 
to a great extent thru Mn B feeding. 
The chances for recovery are fairly good 
if the is taken in time, but the calf 
will receive a serious set-back and will 
likely be undersized for a long time. 

Treatment of Scours 

To treat a case of scours, cut the feed 
to half or even less than that, until the 
ealf has become hungry. A dose of one 
to three ounces of castor oil or paraffin 
oil will help to clean out the animal and 
may well be given. Three parts of forma- 
lin in a hundred parts of water, added to 
the milk at the rate of a teaspoonful to 
the pound of milk will sometimes relieve 
the trouble. Another very satisfactory 
treatment is to add about four to five 
drops of fluid extract of gelsemium to 
about one ounce paraffin or castor oil 
and give it to the calf before each feeding 
of milk. It is always advisable to reduce 
the milk to a half or a third and divide 
that reduced quantity into from two to 
four feedings a day. 

Bloat in calves is often caused by too 
much leafy clover or alfalfa. Except in 
severe cases very little treatment is given. 
In severe cases 1t may be necessary to use 


18 


case 


the trocar to let out the gas. In such a 
case a competent veterinarian should be 
called 


Lice on calves are common. They make 
the calf uncomfortable, take its strength 
and make the hair come in patches. 
Many methods of getting rid of lice have 
been practiced. Dips are fairly efficient 
but are dangerous in cold weather. A 
treatment very little used but very effi- 
cient is simply to dust the infested areas 
with powdered sabadilla seed which can 
be purchased from druggists at a very 
reasonable W. WLS 


GOOD COWS NEED CAPACITY 

The cow that is ready to eat roughage 
of all plenty it is the one 
most give good returns. A 
finicky generally goes with un- 
certain milk production. 


out 


cost 


and of 


to 


Kinds 
likely 


“aATyT ] te 
appe tite 


The time to train cows to eat well of | 
roughage is when they are young. I know 
one instance where a young man who fed 


the calves gave them all the ground grain 


they would eat at every feeding. It was 
discovered that those calves were almost 
living on milk and ground grain. 

After the calves had been gradually 


changed from grain to hay we could see 
no difference in their thrift and were con- 
vinced that they were more healthy than 
before. They had plenty of good alfalfa 
at all times but preferred the grain when 
it was freely If those heifers 
had been continued on a grain ration 
started, their capacity for roughage would 
have been greatly reduced and their value 
dairy farm would have 
It is better to go to the roughage 
if either way.—L. H. C 


furnished. 
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less. 
extreme 
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Milking machines can be sterilized 
better by the use of water heated to 
160 or 170 degrees Fahrenheit than with 
solutions of salt and chlorine or salt alone. 
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Hook up 


your radio to these 


Get your market and weather re- 
ports, agricultural talks — musical 
entertainment by radio. ing them 
in clear with Westinghonee | Radio “A” 
and “B” Storage Batteries. Built for 
highest efficiency. They’ll last indefi- 





nitely — can easily and ‘repeatedly 

Westinghouse Insured- Westinghouse Farm 
service Automotive Bat- Light Batteries. Efficient, 
teries. There’s a type for rugged, long-lived. Thick 


plates, durable, deep-grooved 
separators, strong jars. 
For all types of plants. 


every car and purse. Full 
Westinghouse quality in 
each, Services everywhere. 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 
Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


W BATTERIES 
(iS Sent on —_ 


Upward Cream 


Ainerican 
SEPARATOR 


Thousands in Use fixitt, Ritts Sve: 

tion justifies inves- 
tigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, goaily cleaned, perfect skim- 
Ming separator only $24.95. Skims warm or c 
milk closely. Makes thick - thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, large 
capacity machines. Bowl fs a sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects you. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan _ 


Whether dairy is y or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog 
free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream separators. ge te 
orders filled trom Western Write today for catalog and see our big money saving 


proposition. 


American Separator Co:; Box 1059, Bainbridge, N.Y. 





















The “Drinking” Separator 


—a recent and very great invention 


SUCTION - FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


i The only one that skims clean at any speed. 
a Write direct to Sharples Separator Co., Dept.S, West Chester, a 


MAKERS OF THE WORLD'S BEST SEPARATOR FOR 40 YEARS ' 
7 ant the best HOLSTEIN CALVES, | Wented to hear from owner havina farm or enimoreved | 


f you want the best HOLSTEIN CALVES, | Wanted to hear from owner having farm or land 
Joha J, Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsia 











» 


write Edgewood Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin | for sale. 
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WATCH THE SHIPPING CANS 

The washing and steaming of milk cans 
at milk receiving depots lends a false 
sense of security to dairymen. In many 
instances this .so-called steam steriliza- 
tion falls short of accomplishing what it is 
supposed to do. Indeed, authorities on 
dairy practice feel that altogether better 
results would follow if all dairymen were 
left to wash thejr own cans. 

The reason is quite evident; not only is 
the brief steaming that is usually given 
insufficient to render the can wholly 
sterile but of rather more importance is 
the fact that in = g Bae the cans are 
not properly dried before being turned 
back. he lids are replaced while the 
cans are still warm. Considerable vapor 
remains from the steaming to which the 
container has been subjected. In such 
shape the can goes back to the farm in 
prime condition to serve as a breeding 
place for bacteria. All the requirements, 
in fact, for rapid multiplication of germ 
life are met—provided temperature con- 
ditions prior to the next milking are 
favorable. 

It is possible to tell a good deal about 
the condition of a milk can by smellin 
of it. A can that has been properly dri 
at a milk receiving depot and which is 
returned in stoppered condition will not 
have a disagreeable odor when the lid is 
removed. If, when this is done, the in- 
terior of the can has a musty or distinctly 
offensive odor it is certain that it con- 
tains many bacteria and will heavily seed 
any milk that is placed in it. If this be 
the ease, a good scalding and sunning 
will be necessary in order to restore the 
can to a sweet condition. 

This factor in shipping cans should be 
checked up frequently. Changes in help 
at receiving stations occur often and the 
methods followed one week may, at the 
hands of another person, be materially 
different another week—especially as re- 
gards the care and thoroness with which 
the work is done. The fact that cans are 
steamed at the point where milk is de- 
livered is no guarantee that they are fit 
to be used without first being scalded at 
the farm.—O. C., Ill. 





COST OF MECHANICAL MILKING 
The use of milking machines saved 
lllinois farmers, with herds of twenty-five 
or less cows, $3.23 or $61.69 per farm each 
vear according to investigations recently 
finished by the experiment station of that 
state. In herds of twenty-five or more 
cows, the saving over hand milking 
amounted to $5.70 per cow or $203.49 
annually per farm. ; 

The average annual expense of caring 
for a cow milked by hand amounted to 
$23.44 as compared with $18.64 for the 
care of a cow milked mechanically. Where 
the size of herd dropped below twenty-five 
the cost went up to $20.55 for .mechani- 
cally milked cows. 

The investigation included thirty-two 
Illinois dairy farms on which 860 cows 
were milked mechanically and thirty-four 
farms on which 850 cows were milked b 
hand. Farms were selected on whic 
efficiency of management and methods 
were as near alike as possible. 

The saving of labor amounted to ap- 
proximately forty percent. The saving in 
dollars and cents on any farm would 
largely depend, therefore, on the price paid 
for labor. Because of certain fixed costs 
in mechariical milking, the cost per cOw 
decreases as the size of herd increases. 
This does not mean that a small herd can- 
not be economically milked by milking 
machines. The price of labor will deter- 
mine whether it will be profitable to re- 
place it with the mechanical milker. 


Coconut meal fed to cows at the rate 
of four pounds per day has been found 
to impart a taste to the milk. 
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FOR BETTER Circulation 2,095,434 CORRESPONDENCE 
CREAM MARKETING April 1923—Published Monthly INVITED 
Over Ten Million More Boys and Girls on the Farm 
comet te a egueanty i. the world + in front 
e boys girls on the farm, t i 
Greater Blue Valley Market men and women of America rests the whole fatans 


In 1922 there was sold 58,729,777 trade-mark 
packages of Blue Valley butter as against 48,272,986 
in 1921, an increase of 10,456,791 in one year. 

Two things caused this great increase. Many 
more business farmers joined the ranks of Blue 
Valley cream wiepers. Many more consumers 
asked for Blue Valley package Butter. These two 
great PS of farmers and consumers found that 
the Blue Valley direct deal gave them full value. 
So they, too, became steady Blue Valley shippers 
and consumers. This, and the natural increase in 
cows milked by old Blue Valley shippers, increased 
the Blue Valley business over ten million packages 
and made the cream market for all Blue Valley 
Shippers that much greater and better. 

In the case of the consumers, they found full 
value in the blue and yellow Blue Valley package, 
pecause the butter in it was good and dependable. 
Otherwise they would not have paid more for it 
than for other butter. It came direct to their 
grocers—no commission men or speculators in be- 
tween to increase the price to consumers and 
what belongs to the farmers. 


The Direct Deal 


It is this Blue Valley direct deal all through, from 
farmer to consumer, that gives old new Blue 
Blue Valley shippers full value for their cream. 
Blue Valley has no cream mts. Each farmer 
ships direct to Blue Valley. e pay each shipper 
direct. No commissions. No dues. No member- 
ship fees. No organization expenses. Io rebates 
to any kind of agency for doing something the 
farmer can do cheaper and better himself. Nobody 
and nothing in between. Just the individual, 
thinking farmer and Blue Valley. It is the free, 
simple, direct, man-to-man deal all through, 
strictly on its own merit. 

That's what is making a still greater sale for 
1923. And what’s most important—a still better 
cream market for every farmer. 


’-** 


Plenty of Room 
The United States has 8 cows per oquere mile. 
Switzerland has 60, Denmark 147 and the Nether- 
lands 154. Plenty of room for more cows in our 
country, and a growing home market for her pro- 


deduct | 8 





prosperity of our country. 
You no doubt hear your father and mother say 


| they are not —s enough money for the things 
raise. 


hat is true. But progress is being 


it 
made along that line, and it won't be long before 


every farm product will be sold at full value. 

But even right now there is money to be made 
on the farm. Don't overlook that. If with the 
same amount of expense you can raise twice the 
crops, the results in money will be practically the 
same as if farm products brought double present 

ices. 

With a stable, full value cream market such as 
Blue Valley has established, the opportunity for 


| making money is greatly increased. ou can help 


in this greatly. By the care you give the cows, by 
handling them gently, by seeing that winter shelter 
really protects and by studying the kind of food 
that produces cream, it is possible for you to 
increase butter fat production with the same num- 
ber of cows. We are now entering on the era of 
eater prosperity for the farmer. In no business 
in life, is there a bigger opportunity than there is 
on the farm now. 

Stick to the farm now—and twenty years from 
now you will be glad. 


***s 


Cans Cleaned Clean 


Take the lid off your empty cream can just back 
from the Blue Valley creamery and smell the can, 
Sweet and clean, always! 

No can is returned from the Blue Valley Cream- 
ery before it is cleaned clean. Not simply scrub 
with a brush and a dab of warm water, but cleaned 
with hot water and washing powder, then steamed 
and sterilized, then dried over a hot air blast, then 
._ 

armers and their wives tell us this helps them 
a whole lot. It relieves them of a task that is 
oftentimes a bother and always hard to do the way 
the good wife wants it done. Blue Valley does it 
for her. Always a clean can for their cream. No 
fear of their good cream taking on bad odors or 
contamination from the can. Also, 
Valley method is a protection against rust 
makes the can last much longer. 

*** 


Age never makes good cream better. 





Be 
Your 


No need for 
eries ALL 


action is our only 


ness. Just ship a can 


antee protects you. 


Ship Direct to Blue Valley—less trouble—more 
full value for cream. You get every cent. No one nor anything in be- 
tween to eat up your f profit. You are the producer. We are the buyer. 


us and save all commission and handlin 
over the middle west. See list 
Valley direct buying organization perfected from 23 years experience. 
Blue Valley buys cream direct—sells butter 
direct—no deducting either way. That's 
why we can pay full value for your cream 
direct to you. It’s the easy way that pays. 
Simply take your can of cream to your 
mearest railway station addressed to near- 
est Blue Valley Creamery. That's all. From 
then on we are responsible. We send you 
check day can is received. You'll be satis- 
fied and continue toship. Every Blue Valley 
shipper is a free will shipper because it 

ys. We bind by no contract. Your satis- 
be | of building busi- 


profit. Blue Valley pays 


We count on you—you count on 
expense. Blue Valley cream- 
low. Take advantage of Blue 











cream. Our guar- 





Agent BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY CO. 
foc Et Ee Get 








DAYS 
FREE 


JOE: 


CREAM CAN OFFER 







If you need cans, we will be glad to send you by prepaid parcel post 
direct to your door two cream cans on 30 days’ free trial. If at the 
end of that trial you are satisfied with our cream prices and cans, 
pay out of your cream check: 5 gallon can $2.25, 8 gallon can $3.00, 
10 gallon can $3.35 
If not satisfied. return cans atour expense and nocharge will bemade. 
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Farmers everywhere know 
about Peerless Fence—it has 
been the standard of fence 
F quality for years but never 
lela before have you had an oppor- 

tunity to buy it at the greatly 
sy reduced prices that 
j have been made possible by 
our new plan of selling 
tags) direct from factory to users. 
We've opened the doors of 
our factories direct to the 
American farmer—that means 
an enormous saving for you. 


Fence —Steel Posts— 


At Rock Bottom Prices. You'llbe 
agreeably surprised at the wonderful 
saving you can make by our Direct 
From Factory selling plan—don’t buy 
until you write and " 
Get Our FREE Catalog 
the biggest bargain book ever 
ublished on Fence, Roofin 
Paints. etc. Everything high 
Peerless quality—nothing cheap 
but the price. tisfaction Guar- | 
anteed. Write for Free Catalog. | 


PEERLESS WIRE & FEN 


COMPANY 

Dept. 2211 Cleveland, O. 
Factories at Cleveland, O. 

Adrian, Mich., Memphis, Tenn, 









KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
54 SACTORY DIRECT 


Route 2, Buffalo, Mo. 
“Saved $47.20 


4 * 
j Direct from Factory to Farm 
You, too, can save money. Our thous- 
ands upon thousands of regular custom- 
ers are cutting their fence costs to the 
very bone by buying direct from us at 
Lowest Factory Prices. The quality of 
Kitselman Fence was never higher; 
Gesces are 'way down. Buy now and keep 
he difference in your own pocket. 


We Pay the Freight 
Let us send you our Free 100-page Cata- 
log of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Posts, and Barbed Wire. Write 
today for this money-saving book. 
KITSELMAN BROS, Dept.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


America's Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 








TO LAND OWNERS 

i C The most valuable Farm refer- 
. ence book ever published. Ropp’s 
New Calculator will save zee 
many a dellar in time and trouble. 
We send it FREE to farm owners 
along with our new catalog on 
SQUARE DEAL FENCE 
The right fence at the right price 
for L gt farm needs. ots 
best, lasts longer, and the cheap- 
est fence in the end for any farm- 
ertobuy. Catalog tells why. 
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A HANDY MILK HOUSE 

William Kerber, a dairyman in Kane 
county, Illinois, put a few unique ideas 
into the construction of the milk house 
shown in the illustration. Its convenient 
location is one thing to be commended. 
It is wholly outside the milking stable but 
within such easy reach that the work of 
handling cans is minimi to the lowest 

int. 

The feature of chief interest, however, 
is the roof. The wide extension has a 
three-fold purpose. In the first place it 
provides protection in a rain storm to 
those passing between the barn and the 
milk cooling structure. The projection 
also kee out considerable sun—es- 

ially from mid-forenoon until night. 

ut most of all, thru the wide and pro- 
jecting eaves, it has been possible to make 
a large air chamber overhead to act as 
a buffer against the effect of the sun. 

With this overhead space well ventilated 
the milk house remains much cooler than 
it would be otherwise owing to a position 
where it receives the full effect of the sun 
thru almost the entire day.—O. C., IIL. 


HEIFERS BETTER THAN DAMS 















on the 160 
H Fin of fencing—over 9 says 
hompson, Route 2, West Uni 

u A ’ 2, On, 


For years students of dairying have 
advocated using a bull that was very 
good in one particular, then following him 
with a bull that was especially g else- 
where. The two herd bulls at the head 
of the Charles Weidler Holstein farm in 
St. Joseph county, Indiana, illustrate a 
combination of differences in two bulls 
that is caloulated to insure a crop of 
heifers in the near future that will a 
great improvement over their dams both 
as to type and ability to produce profit- 


ably. 

The senior herd sire is an Ormsby bred 
bull and has an exceptionally long body 
with a very long and level rump. Altho 


$258 
ro rrnett,4 | his body would not be called shallow, it 


is not the last word in depth. In the next 

n is the junior herd sire, a Springbrook 
3ess bred bull that was eighteen months 
old when I saw him and weighed nearly 
a ton. This youngster has an extremely 
deep middle and altho his body is reason- 
ably long, he appears a little short bodied 
on account of the deep side. Charles 
Wenrick, the herdsman, explained that 
out of this combination of bulls, they ex- 
pect to develop a herd of cows that have 
| great depth and length with level rumps. 
3ut they do not stop with mere form. 
The cows must produce milk and butter- 
fat. 

I had been admiring a row of growthy 
heifers when Wenrick remarked, ‘‘We are 


















soon going to test one of his heifers,” 
waving his hand at the old bull. “This 
first one is out of a very low testing dam 
and if the daughter tests high, it will be 
the inheritance from the bull. In that 
case he stays but if she is a low tester, 
out he goes.” 

“Going to pass him up after the first 
test?” I Bod =} “To be sure,” Wenrick 
returned, “‘life is short and time is fleeting 
— if he isn’t going to get daughters that 
are good testers, we are going to get rid 
of him before he does any more damage 
in the herd. We are after cows that pro- 
duce and a good test is a py e oe | 
to get it in Holsteins.”"—I. J. M., In 





A fool who farms or a farmer who fools 
are both on a sinking craft, 
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POWERFUL and SPEEDY. 

~ Built into a sturdy wheelbarrow frame 
for easy moving. Light and strong - easy 
io operate. With a WHEELBARROW 
STUMP PULLER you can pull your 
hedge at a saving 


Weta 


“I know that I saved 
the price of my Mar- 
tinson Stump Puller 
on the first 10% 
acres cleared with 
it.” — Theodore 
Anderson, 


Use it on your own 
stumps in your own 
way for thirty days— 
Guaranteed a 5° inst 


breakage for ars, 

FLAW o: NO FLAW — 
Terms, $10.00 Down, 
ayearto balance. 

The WHEELBARROW 

STUMP PULLER costs 

no more than others. 


Write TODAY for Catalog — - 
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Towinenll’s: Wire Stretcher 


For stretching plain, twisted and barbed wire and 
an exceptional tool for stretching woven wire. 
The only successful one-man wire stretcher made 
Grips like a vice—won't slip—and loosens itself 
immediately when rei m stretching the 


leased. perso 
wire can also nail it to the post without assistance. If your 
dealer hasn't it write direct. Manufactured for 30 yearsby 


wnsend, Painted P ost, New York. 


You Save Big 
barbed wire, gates, posts. 

erful bargains waiting for you. 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Soild on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 

Write for free catalog now. 

NTERLOCKING FENCE 
Box 155 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.— Orders filled promptly. 
T incinnati tron Fence Co., Inc. 
3386 The inet Ave., Cincinnati, o. 
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HOW TESTING HELPED WARFORD 


Over near Maple Park in_ Illinois, 
lives C. E. Warford who, with the assist- 
ance of an energetic son, is building up a 

ood herd of Holsteins. For years they 
Fad nothing but grades, but thru the 
influence of the testing association they 
are now getting a start with purebreds. 
The Warfords have always been pretty 


good feeders. They had made a study 


of ration making and had been getting|* 


good results, but nevertheless they have 
been getting more out of their cows since 
the tester has been making regular visits 
to their farm. 

Last year fourteen mature cows in this 
herd produced an average of 9,111 pounds 
of milk and 337.5 pounds of fat. A very 
good herd, you will say. But it was not 
so good that it could not be improved 
very noticeably in one year. This year 
the herd, counting out the heifers, but 
including a three-teater and a two-teater, 
averaged 10,268 pounds of milk and 355.5 
pounds of fat. 

Helps Raise Standards 

Just at present the Warfords are work- 
ing for an average production of 10,000 
pounds per cow. fhen their herd has 
reached that standard they are determined 
that every cow shall be producing at least 
a pound of butterfat for every day in the 
year—not for every day of lactation, but 
for all 365. 

The best cow in the herd they have 
named Pippin, which is not surprising. 
She was seven years old the first year they 
kept tab on her thru the testing associa- 
tion. During that lactation period she 
made 11,272 pounds of milk and 393.3 
pounds of fat. Since she was seven years 
old, you cannot consider that the increase 
in age helped her much, but the following 
year, thanks to improved fare and care, 
she did much better. She increased her 
milk yield to 13,495 and her fat produc- 
tion to 478 pounds. The margin above 
feed cost that year was $271.43, which 
begins to look like real money. In addi- 
tion, her calf brought twenty-five 
dollars. 

Black Eye, another one of the leading 
lights of tas herd, gave an excellent 
account of herself after her sixth year. 
She raised her production from 10,708 
pounds of milk and 350.9 pounds of fat 
to 11,625 and 362 pounds. After paying 
for the feed this last year there was $191.6 
left for other expenses and profit. 

Notice the kind of stuff these dairymen 
have been discarding. One of those they 
threw out last year a record of 7,629 
pounds of milk and 250 of fat. Another 
that was put on the retired list gave 7,144 
pounds of milk and 323.4 pounds of fat. 
As Abe Martin says, remember when such 
cows were called humdingers? 

Teaches the Value of Purebreds 

The Warfords are very glad and thank- 
ful for what the association called “Kane 
County No. 2” has done for them. The 
senior member of the firm sums up the 
benefits in this way: “It demonstrated 
to us the value of purebreds and induced 
us to start getting purebred animals into 
our herd. ft convinced us that we were 
keeping a number of cows that were not 
profitable, or were not making enough 
profit, and we got rid of them. ft showed 
us that there were many things we did 
not know about feeding, to get the best 
results. It showed us that there are 
many other things about the care of a 
herd of cows that are big factors in the 
prodastias of milk. It has given us the 
venefit of the experience of many other 
farmers, but it could give us a lot more 
in this way.” 
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has nothing on a De Laval 


Cream Separator” 


“My work as field man for the 
Wisconsin State Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation,” says Herman Marx, in a 
recent letter, “brings me into con- 
tact with a great many farmers 
and a great many separators. Of 
all the farmers who own separa- 
tors, I find about 80% of them 
own a De Laval. 


“For close skimming, low up- 
keep, easy running and long life 
it is hard to beat a De Laval. I 
have adjusted a good many sepa- 
rators and I find that the easiest 
one to adjust is a De Laval. 


“A hog has always been called 
a mortgage lifter, but he has noth- 
ing on a De Laval Separator. I 
have known several instances 


where the buying of a De Laval 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


Has DoneTo Prices Vase 
===> Bigger Savings Than Even 


ng, Gates,Posts,Paint,Roofin 


ZX I’ve knocked the bottom out of prices. 
all records this year for 
values. My FA’ 


C 
ate Ca 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
29 E. Madison St. 


in place of some other they were 
using saved enough money to pay 
the interest on a fair sized loan,” 

—A remarkable tribute to the 
De Laval Separator, not only be- 
cause it shows that the majority 
of experienced farmers in the great 
dairy state of Wisconsin use and 
appreciate the De Laval, but be- 
cause it proves that it makes them 
money as well. 

The present De Laval is the best 
De Laval Separator ever made. It 
skims cleaner, lasts longer and is 
easier to clean and operate than 
any other. It will pay for itself 
in a year’s time, and is sold on 
such easy terms that you can use 
it while it is doing so. See your 
local De Laval Agent or write us 
for complete information. 


SAN PRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 
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“As a mortgage lifter the hog 
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having a number of herd visiting days | [imate Galvanized, 
when all the members would travel from | HES : Wire: Aupbalt Ke Be yy 
caut-prices. or letter for new B 


farm to farm and see what the rest are | Benecurt 
doing. Each member would tell the others . 
about how he is handling his herd and 
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Don’t Breathe Dust 


Wear a DUSTITE Respirator. 
Breathe clean, pure air and work in com- 
fort at the dustiest job about the farm. 
Threshing, spraying, spreading lime, har- 
rowing and dusty tractor-work lose their 
terrors with a DUSTITE Respirator. 
Breathing dust or poisonous sprays is in- 
jurious to nose, throatand lungs. It under- 
mines the health and slows up farm work. 
The DUSTITE Respirator filters every 
breath of air that enters the lungs. Dust and poi- 
son sprays are kept out. It fits snugly and com- 
fortably over nose and mouth. Permits free 
breathing and does not interfere with speech. 
Made of soft rubber with replaceable cotton fil- 
tess. The simplest and most effective respirator 
made. Can be worn with glasses. 


Youshould wear a DUSTITE Respirator 
and supply one to every hand on your farm. 
They pay for themselves in better work and more 
contented workers. 

Only $1.75each. Respirator with supply 
of extra filters will be sent on receipt of price. 
Dealers wanted in every ruralcommunity. Write 
for iiberal offer. 

Write for free booklet, giving valuable in- 
formation about safety precautions in dangerous 
farm work. Address 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., 
Dept. G. READING, PA. 


Leta Kangaroo” 
Kick the Butter 
Out of Your Cream! 
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The Kangaroo | 
Jiffy Buttermak- 
er is something 
different in the 
way of a churn, 
The quickest, 
most efficient 
hand churn ever 
invented. Makes 
butter from sour 
or sweet cream in less than 2 minutes! 

Literally kicks and shakes the butter out of the 
cream—violently throws cream up and down 
backward and forward, from side to side. aroun 
and around, without paddles —at therate of 200 
times a minute! Can you blame the cream for 
giving up its butter in a hurry? 

Churn pays for itself in few months just making 
butter for home use. Comes in two sizes. Fully 
tested by State Universities. 

Write today for free copy of 
interesting booklet, “Joy in 
a Jiffy.” Tells how you can 
make your time worth $1 an 
hour. Ask for Booklet No. 25. 


EMERSON -BRANTINGHAM 
IMPLEMENT CO., Inc. 


Business founded 1852 
ockford Illinois 
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NEW BUTTERFLY ciitanteca = 
lifetime against defects tn material and 
manship ade also in four larger sizes up 
No. 5§§? shown here: sold on 

2@ DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

and on a plan whereby they earn their own } 
aud moreby what they save. Postal bring® Hi 
Free Catalog Folder Buy from the manufac- 
tarer and save mone 
ALBAUGH- 


DOVER CO.,2101 Marshal BI.Chicago 


Write for our Free GUIDE BOOKS and RE- 
CORD of INVENTION BLANK .Send model 
or aketchb and description of invention for 
our opinios of patentable nature FREE. 












SWEET CORN FOR SUMMER FEED 


In making plans for summer feeding, 
the value of sugar corn should not be over- 
looked. In certain dairy sections where 
its worth is recognized, it is not unusual 
to find almost every dairyman planting 
a moderate sized patch with which to 
meet the mid-summer period when pas- 
turage is short and green feed at a pre- 
mium. 

In the choice of the variety to plant 
it is well to choose the later *maturin 
sorts such as Country Gentleman an 
Evergreen. The earlier varieties will ma- 
ture as a rule before there is real need for 
them in dairy feeding. With the varieties 
indicated the planting can be done at a 
time that will bring the corn into prime 
condition anywhere from August 15th 
to September 15th. These dates are apt 
to mark the time of greatest need. The 
earlier varieties of sweet corn are lacking 
in stalk and leaf as compared with the 
larger and later sorts. 

Dairy animals relish green sweet corn 
exceedingly. It has wonderful qualities 
for sustaining milk flow in hot weather. 
There usually is a good local market for 
“roasting ears,’ the removal of which 
does not depreciate the feeding value of 
the corn to any extent. It is sometimes 
fed in the pasture lot or stanchion rack 
just as it comes from the field. Many 
dairymen prefer to cut it into short 
lengths before placing it before the cows. 
—QO. C., Ill. 


RAISING CALVES WITHOUT MILK 
Continued from page 72 

recently at the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion to determine the earliest age at which 
calves can be taken off skimmilk and still 
continue to make normal gains. The 
general plan has been to wean one group 
of calves at five months, another at four 
months, another at three months, and a 
fourth group at two months. 

«Both before and after weaning, the 
calves were weighed and measured every 
ten days and the weights and measure- 
ments compared with normal weights and 
measurements for the breed. The table 
shows the normal weights of calves of 
different breeds at different ages. This 
table is very useful either when using milk 
or milk substitutes in determining whether 
a calf is making satisfactory gains or 
whether it is being stunted. 

Success has been obtained by weaning 
both Jersey and Holstein calves at five 
months, at four months, and at three 
months, and practically normal gains were 
secu in almost every case when the 
calves were taken off a skimmilk ration 
at the age of sixty days. 

Get the calves to take a good ration of 
skimmilk with some hay and grain as soon 
as possible. For the first two weeks after 
birth a small calf such as an average 
Jersey should receive about eight pounds 
or four quarts of milk daily fed in two or 
three feeds a day. A large calf such as a 
Holstein may be given ten or twelve 
pounds daily. 

When the calf is two weeks old, it can be 


milk to one of skimnfilk by substituting 
an equal amount of skimmilk for each 
portion of wholemilk removed. The plan 
of substitution is based on the supposition 
that the farmer can secure a limited 
amount of skimmilk. A complete substi- 
tution can be secured in a week or ten 
days. When this substitution has been 
completed, a medium-sized calf ought to 
be receiving about twelve pounds of milk 
daily. 

From this time until two months old a 
calf should receive from twelve to fifteen 
pounds of skimmilk daily, depending upon 
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the size and condition of the calf, During 
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The set you always wanted—FREE 
A real RADIO SET—listen in on Con- 
certs, Lectures, Singing, etc. Can re- 
ceive message 75 to 100 miles and more. 
RUSH your name and address 
and we will tell you HOW 
you, too, can earna VACUUM TUBE 
RADIO SET by sell- 
ing fine candies. 

Write today for 

FREE Radio plan. 

It's easy—Great Fun! 
HOME SUPPLY Co. 

131 Duane Street, 

Dept. 474, New York City 
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Our Wind Electric System 
lights the home, washes, 
irons, milks, etc., FREE. 
Automatic, efficient, quiet. 
Has delivered perfectly for 
years—not an experiment, 
Write today for full information. 


WOODMANSE MFG. “O. 
Freeport, I 101 
Successful 
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is period the calf must be taught to eat 
= aa in. The calves should be fed 
liberally Gy tite plan until about sixty | 
days old, at which time they will be taking | 
an average of about one pound of grain 
daily. The amount of skimmilk may then | 
be reduced a half and the amount of grain 
and hay somewhat increased. | 

About a week or ten days later the rest 
of the skimmilk may be withheld provided 
the calves are doing well. At this time the 
calves will be about sixty-five to seventy 
days old and receiving a ration made up 
entirely of alfalfa hay and a grain mixture. 

Two grain mixtures have been used with 
practically the same success. Mixture 
number one consists of four parts by 
weight of corn chop, one of wheat bran 
and one of linseed meal. Mixture number 
two was thesame except that bloodmeal was 
substituted in place of half the oilmeal. 
The hay used was a good grade of alfalfa. 
Timothy hay was used in a few cases but 
the animals did not gain as they should 
and sooner or later suffered a more or less 
complete breakdown from which they 
partly recovered when alfalfa hay was 
substituted for timothy. 

A few precautions are necessary if suc- 
cess is to be expected when weaning 
calves at as early an age as sixty days. | 
First, the calves must be normal and 
healthy and must be eating considerable 
quantities of hay and grain at the time the 
change is made or they will not make good 
gains when changed to a hay and grain 
ration. 

Second, the calf must not be suddenly 
taken off milk and put on a hay and grain 
ration exclusively. Half the milk may be 
withheld at once and the remainder taken 
away a week or ten days later. This | 
method gives fully as good results as the 
more commonly practiced method of re- 
ducing the milk more gradually, such as 
taking away one or two pounds at a time. 

Third, the calves must be fed liberally 
on both hay and grain after the change has 
been made. The calves should be given 
all they will eat readily. As soon as a 
calf shows signs of going off feed, the 
ration must be cut severely for a few days | 
until the appetite becomes keen again , 
and the calf is anxious to eat. 











TESTED HERDS ARE BETTER 


A return of $228 a year is what Mr. 
McInnes, tester for an Illinois cow testing 
association, figures a year’s work in his 
association paid its members. 

The average production for October, 
of cows belonging to members who have 
been in the association for one or 
more, was 799 pounds of milk and 28.4 
pounds of butterfat, while the average 
for new members was 649 pounds of milk 
nd 23.8 pounds of butterfat. This leaves 
e average production of cows belonging 
 dairymen who have built up their herds 
hru testing, 150 pounds of milk and 4.6 
ounds of butterfat higher than that of 
ew members. This increased production 

ins a monthly return of $19 for the 

erage tested herd above feed cost, over 

— of the same size belonging to new 
nem bers. 
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COOPERATIVE MILK PLANTS 


Those interested in establishing co- 
perative milk marketing plants will find 
ny of their problems handled in a 
lletin recently issued by the United 
tates department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ask for the department 
illetin entitled, Producers’ Cooperative 
‘lilk-Distributing Plants. 

The bulletin is based upon studies of 
xperience in a large number of plants 
oth large and small, but special emphasis 

placed upon establishing plants in small 
ties where a staisfactory system of dis- 

ibution does not exist. 

Details are given on contracts, financing 
plant equipment, organization, sales meth- 
distribution costs and accounting 
Systems, 
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BUY NOW! 


Surplus Stocks of Government Goods 
are dwindling fast. While we still have 
large quantities of these items the demand 
is so great, they will not last long, 
at the prices we offer. Insure yourse 
now against the high prices which will 
surely prevail next season as these same 
goods will then be worth two and three 
times the prices we have them marked. 
Address all orders to 
Barney's Stores Dept. 6 St. Louis, Mo. 





U. S. Army Sandals 


No.6-365—Finest quality rubber outersole, 
felt composition inner sole 
Heavy canvas 







GENUINE 
U.S. ARMY 


FIELD 
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No. 6-321.— Munson 
last uppers of Cord- 
ovan leather 
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side, Soft army 
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and wearing qualityi:s 
considered. Clean and 
Sanitary. Be sure to 
state size wanted 
Sizes, Jumpers, 34 to 
42; pants, 30 to 40 waist. Not more 
than two to a customer. 


























weight balbriggan. Finest 
ship. Size shirts, 36 to 
44. Drawers, 32 to 42. 
Over-sise garments, 69c. 
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GLOVES No. 6-787.— claimed 
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Wool knit. Brand B.a)j-wool new, heavy cotton serviceable GINGS C 
new and perfect. y Light Gra Clean and No. 6-318—New 
ARMY Blankets, Sanitary. wool O. D. wrap 
a seat: deghad [ho 
CAPS 19¢ weight. 4 ook . tt value. ei 
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Breeches 
$1.98 











more than three to a customer. 


SHIRTS 
$2.69 


No.6-403— 
stitched lined 
double 





sleeves, two large breast pockets 
with button-down flaps. Sizes 144% to 
17. Brand new and perfect. Not more 
than three to one customer. 
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BARNEY'S STORES DEPT. 3S 


postage ost are U. 8. Army 
Governmen 


FREE CATALOG 
Just write your name and address on a 
card. It shows many big bargains. 
bough t from 
: ment at enormously reduced sac- 
rifice prices. Send for your copy today. 











FREE DELIVERY 
We pay postage when remittance is 
sent with order. You pay postage 
on C. O. D. orders. It pays you to 
remit with order and saves you the 
trouble of figuring mailing charges. 


T. LOUIS, MO. 





















MILK CAN RACK 

The sun drying rack is a factor in the 
handling of shipping cans, that may well 
receive attention. One’s first thought 
on looking at the photograph which ac- 
companies this item centers in the at- 
tractiveness of the rack that is shown. 
Yet it is possible to sacrifice utility to art 
and this has been the case with the rack 
in question. Undoubtedly the roof shelter 
was placed on this rack with the best 
of intentions, yet it is easy to see that 
the upper tier of cans is sheltered rather 
too much for the good of the cans. 

A rack should be so devised that the 
sun will have more direct access to the 
cans than is the ease here with those in 
the upper row. In fact, no roof covering 
is ly necessary. Any well sunned spot 
that is free from swirling wind eddies that 
may increase dust in the cans, supplies 
ideal conditions.—O. C., Ill. 


FARMERS BUY COWS ON TIME 


“Yes, if I could get credit at the bank, 
I'd put better blood into my dairy herd. 
A purebred bull is a good investment, all 
right, and on paper you can see your profits 
in dairying increase by leaps and bounds 
from the use of a better bull. But it’s 
mighty hard to make the banker see it 
that way.” 

You know the man who talks like that. 
Pretty good sort of man, generally; a 
hard-working, intelligent farmer. Only 
trouble is, he’s short of money and the 
banker can’t see things his way. Maybe 
the banker wants to help and realizes that, 
theoretically, his own best interests de- 
mand a better agriculture, but doesn’t 
know just how it would work out in prac- 
tice to extend credit for buying better 
stock. 

If that is the reason why any banker is 
holding back, there is need to tell this 
story of what Wisconsin farmers are doing 
on the shore of Lake Superior as a result 
of having long time credit for buying 
dairy cattle 

It. has been thirteen years since a bunch 
of foreigners moved into the cut-over 
section in northern Wisconsin. Aetual 
cash was the thing the foreigners had the 
least of. What little they had was needed 
for food and clothes, and for capital for 
starting their farming operations. 


Bull Used to Plow Gardens 

There was a land company interested in 
the land in that community, and its 
first far-seeing move to aid these new 
settlers was to buy a purebred Guernsey 
bull to be used cooperatively by the settlers 
who had cows. One of the settlers had 
been keeper of the turn bull in his home 
beyond the sea, and he was honored with 
the responsibility of taking care of the 
bull. To keep the bull in shape, the keeper 
hitched him to the plow and cultivated his 
truck patches. 

When the crop of grade heifer calves 
began to grow into cows, the state college 
decided that here would be a good place 
to plant an idea. Result was, a communi- 
ty show was held every year, at which the 
grade cows were exhibited. Extension 


workers from the college put on demon- 
strations to show the settlers how to take 
care of their cows and calves, and how to 
tell good cows from poor ones. 


It took 
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INCUBATOR 2 
7O EGG SIZE $525 
a few 


No. PN 168—Only 

let. Practically all st eel. 
Round like a nest. No cold 
corners. Big always. 
Capacity, 70 eggs. $525 





» Made for government unde 
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Bessemer steel wire heavil 
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results by right methods. 


E. T. Meredith, Pub. 


a C150 Mah de | 
Earn $150..Monthly 


In Commissions 


Representative wanted in every district for an old 
reliable company which for nearly fifty years has 
marketed a product in universal use, through 
local agents on liberal commission basis, Easy to 
sell. Capital or ex nce not essential; part or 
whole time. Write for particulars. State age and 
present occupation. he chance of a life-time. 


MOMUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
2 Howard Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
A 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to squaredeals 















Most of the items above in stock now at 4 points. Shipment will be 
made from point nearest you. Above prices are f.o.b. Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Special Bargain List No.PN: 2 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO, 4° **2htscis" 
SSS 


Make More Money! 


This Offer Deserves Your Attention 


I want 100 men—capable, honest, industrious, bus- 
iness-getters—to take subscriptions for The Dairy 


GOOD PAY, attractive proposition, in selected 
territory, to those who qualify. 
employment, or part time if preferred. 


Sheet Writers Are Not Wanted 


My proposition is open only to men who can and will get 


Write me at the address below and I'll be glad to give you 
complete information, terms of contract, etc. 


Address 


The Dairy Farmer 



















All-the-year-round 


Des Moines, Iowa 














Send today for my 32 page 
book telling of every known disease 
of dogs how to cure them. 
How to keep your dog well—how to 
take care of him when sick. 
Yours for the asking. A post card 
getsit. Write today. Dept. 4704 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
129 West 24th St. New York 
HB. CLAY GLOVER CO., Ine. 
Glover's Medictne _ 
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hig amount of demonstration to con- 
wonce these wideawake settlers that the 
grades were better than the original scrubs, 
especially after the grades began giving 


ahiad they had seen the advan of 

ades over scrubs, their one problem 
was credit for going one step farther, and 
getting better grades and purebreds. By 
this time, fortunately, the business men 
saw the light. They realized that the few 
dairy cows were putting the settlers on 
their feet; that more dairy cows would 
make the farmers more prosperous; that 
prosperous farmers mean a prosperous 
trading center; that a prosperous trading 
center means prosperous merchants. 

Because the business men saw these 
things, they formed an association in 1914 
to help the farmers buy dairy cows on long 
time credit. The banks were to furnish 
the money, and the business men to guar- 
antee the loans; that was the plan. The 
settlers agreed that the buttermaker 
should take a certain amount from the 
cream checks every month and give it to 
the banks. This would in time pay for 
the cows. 

The plan looked like it would hold 
water, and therefore men were sent out 
to buy cows for the settlers. Every cow 
was marked. When her cost (delivered) 
was figured, the amount, together with 
the cow’s number, was put into a hat, and 
each man drew out. If a man had agreed 
to take three cows, he drew out three 
ticvets. He took the cows indicated by 
the numbers on the tickets he drew and 
at the prices named. Thus five carloads, 
100 head, were put out among the farmers 
the first time there was a drawing, and not 
a bank or business house lost a dollar. 

How Purebred Cows Were Obtained 

The next step was purebred cows. The 
business men, having had a taste of 
financing the farmers, decided to take a 
good bite. Hence, they formed two live 
stock associations, one for Guernseys and 
one for Holsteins. For each $100 of stock, 
which farmers bought in the associations, 
the business men agreed to take $200. 
Farmers had to be stockholders before 
they could get any of the purebreds, and 
they had to buy one share for each cow 
wanted. The cow was kept, not in the 
farmer’s name, but in the name of the 
association; if she was a Guernsey, in the 
name of the Guernsey association; and if 
a Holstein, in the name of the Holstein 
association. The farmer got returns from 
the milk. Bull calves were to be sold each 
year at auction and proceeds divided 
equally among farmers and business men. 
\t the end of five years all females were 
to be sold at auction and proceeds divided 
equally among all shareholders. 

The business men had a reason for 
keeping the cows in the names of the as- 
sociations. They knew that among farm- 

there is a tendency to neglect keeping 

breeding records, registry papers, 
edigrees and the like; and inasmuch as 
the success of the venture depended on 
the prices received for surplus stock at 
c auction, these vital matters would 
n the success or failure of the venture. 

Under this plan forty-eight purebred 

‘ruernsey cows and one purebred Guernse 

bull were brought in, and forty-one Hol- 

stein cows and one purebred bull. 

_ It is too early to say just how the last 
ture of this long-time credit scheme 
‘turn out, for the first years will not 

p till 1924. All things point toward 
ess and satisfaction. 

Chis plan is not new. Variations of the 
ire seen in different parts of the 
country. It is a good plan, either as these 
horthern Wisconsin folks use it, or as 
used in some other sections, for it gives 
farmers a chance to improve their bus- 

ind as farmers prosper, so does the 

community as a whole.—E. A. K. 














FORDSON 


PERFECT IGNITION 


Arrange now for perfect Fordson performance all sea- 
son— 

Make sure you will have no delays or expense on account 
of worn timers, hard starting, coil adjustments, short 
circuits, dirty plugs or misfiring— 

Those things can’t happen if you install a Bosch High 
Tension Magneto. It adds power, too, and makes the 
engine run smoothly at all speeds. 


The Bosch Throttle Governor saves gas and repairs. It 
will pay for itself in a season. 






Illustrated Booklet sent on request. 
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‘‘Write for new low prices”’ 


Here’sthe Greatest Cteam Separator Offer 
ever made by Montgomery Ward & Co. You can 
now one of the new, close skimming—easy turn 
easy cleaning, Improved SATTLEY Separators at new 
1 Down, balance on easy monthly pay- 
m this dependable machine will 
get for you will more than pay its cost. 


New Improved SATTLEY 


This standard built, Improved separator is made and guar- 
anteed by the Oldest Mail Order House in the World. You take no 
risk whatever when you choose the SATTLEY. We give you 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


Welet you use it—test it—prove it on your own 
own farm. If you do not find it entirely satisfactory, 
send it back at our expense and get your moncy. 


Write for Free Book 9::.°0.2:°; -.: | 
a Low Factory Prices and ony 
terms before you buy. Our big, FREE Separator Book tells all. 
A t card ‘Glen it FREE and post Be sure toaskfor / 

ream Separator Catalog No. 60-A. vy, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & COMPANY 
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WHY DAIRY COWS NEED GRAIN 


The feed cost is the largest direct 
expense in milk costs. With many dai- 
rymen, the ain bill constitutes over 
half the feed cost. Is this economical 
feeding and if so, why? In many cases 
the grain bill is exceedingly large because 
of the lack of the most desirable rough 
feeds, viz., corn silage and alfalfa or clover | 
hay. In other cases men feed little or} 
no grain because they think it doesn’t 
pay. 

The right kind of rough feeds will 
greatly reduce the expense for grain feeds. 
Every dairyman needs a silo. Silage is 
the equivalent of June pasture in winter. 
An acre of corn in the silo and the silage 
fed to good cows will bring more money 
than any other market thru which the 
corn can be sold. While silage is a great 
milk feed it is low in protein and we need 
a legume hay, such as clover and alfalfa} 
hay, to go with it. The dairyman who has 
both silage and alfalfa or clover hay is 
indeed fortunate. They are the best and | 
cheapest roughage. 

Why Feed Grain 

However, with the very best roughage, 
it will pay to feed good cows some grain. | 
Now, I will endeavor to explain why that 
is true. A dairy cow uses her feed for two 
distinct purposes: 1. Maintenance of her 
body and 2. Production of Milk. 

Investigations at our agricultural ex- 
periment stations have shown that certain 
definite amounts of protein and energy 
are required for body maintenance, the 
amount depending upon the size of the 
cow. Further additional protein and 
energy are required for milk production 
in amounts directly dependent on the 
amount and quality of milk produced. 
Food sonstnil in addition to the require- 
ments for maintenance and milk produc- 
tion is converted into animal fat and stored 
upon the animal's body as gain in weight. | 
Protein in excess of requirements is| 
eliminated from the body and lost. 

\ balanced ration is simply the correct 
amounts ahd proportions of both protein 
and energy required for body mainten- 
ance and for milk production. 

A 1,000-pound cow producing twenty 
pounds of four percent milk per day uses 
just about half of her feed for body main- 
tenance and half for milk production. The 
food required for body maintenance re- 
mains the same irrespective of the amount 
of milk produced and nature provides 
that this maintenance factor shall be! 
taken care of first. We know, of course, | 
that good cows when not fed enough will | 
draw on the reserve energy of their body 
to produce milk. This, however, will soon 
result in an emaciated condition of the 
cow’s body and a consequent reduction in 
milk flow. Economical feeding means 
feeding enough of a well-balanced ration. 
The following graphic illustrations show 
the importance of feeding enough. 

Where the Feed Goes 

A 1,000-pound cow capable of pro- 
ducing twenty pounds of four percent milk 
per day om 

When Fed Just Enough 


Maintenance | Production 

















HOOD. cow 20 Ibs. 4% milk. THE FULLER BRUSH CO.,1072 Windsor Ave., HARTFORD,CONN. 


When Fed Too Little 
Maintenance | Production 





1000-Ib. cow 10 lbs. 4% milk. 

The food nutrients required for the! 
maintenance of a 1,000-pound cow repre-| 
sent just about the food value of twenty 
pounds of corn silage and ten pounds of 
alfalfa or clover hay. About the same 
amount of food is required for the produc- 
tion of twenty pounds of four percent 
milk. Thus, this cow will require each 
day about the food nutrients contained in 
forty pounds of corn silage and twenty 
pounds clover or alfalfa hay. If the cow 
does not get this amount of food nutrients 
she cannot long continue to produce 
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Buy by the Label! 

Don’t just say “work shirts” when buy! 
Lock of the meskhand and mas save it bones the 
Big Yank” label. 

It’s your guarantee that you are getting a 

igger, roomier shirt —made of extra strong fabrics 
and double-stitched for double wear. Over 
6,000,000 sold last year. If you can’t get “Big 
Yank” write us. 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





“T built a country business and 
saved $2502 the first 4 months” 


writes A, J. Stults, a Fuller Man in Illinois. Mr. Stults lived on a 
farm and worked for his father until he was 20 years old. He had 
no experience or training in selling. But he had the desire to get 
in business for himself, He read an advertisement that the Fuller 
Brush Co. was willing to train ambitious men to become salesmen, 
and give them a chance to earn money while they were learning. 
He also saw an advertisement of FULLER BRUSHES, similar to 
our full-page announcement on page 115 in this same issue, and he 
realized the tremendous opportunity it offered. At the age of 20 he 
started selling FULLER BRUSHESinaruralterritory. He knew 
farm people, he had ambition, and the selling training he reeeived 
brought him success at once. The first four months he saved 
$250.00, and from then on he has advanced in position and earnings. 
He is only one of hundreds who have succeeded in this same way. 


If you are ambitious, you can do the same! 


Fuller needs more ambitious men right now to sell Fuller Brushes to homes right in country terri- 
tory where they know the people. _It offers to ony bright young who may not want to continue 
farming, the opportunity to build up his own highly successful business right in his own con- 
munity. Fuller will give you the necessary training and teaching in salesman- 
ship, and so start you on the same successful road that he has started hun- 
dreds of other young men. Write for booklet “Out of the Rut”, telling how 
many men owe their success to this opportunity. Address, Sales Manager, 






end you will hear promptly from the nearest Fuller Branch Office. 
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Heavy galvanized sheet steel, 2 feet: long, 1? 
in. wide 44 in. deep. Pan in one piece—no 
rivets—no solder—no seams, Extra wide, strong 
legs to prevent tipping. are securely fastened 
and braced along sides, Heavy center brace bar 
holds trough rigid and acts as nandie for mov- 
ing. Price only 87 cents, f. o. b, factory, As* 


The New improved Wa Z, 7 \O BUCKLE 
hel) Siew tthe 4aRNESS 


“ag 
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—_ 
Investigate the world’s strongest har- 
ness. No buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear them. - ° ‘ tod 
Outwears two sets of buckle harness. Cash or $5.00 your dealer or order direct ay. 


after 30 days, balanc onthly, James Walsh, Pres. tow 276 Cedar , la. 
Walsh Sede Ce. 10 i Keele Ave., kee a Wis. A GATE COMPANY, Clay ave. Cate 

















WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





Our guarantee is squarely back of every ad- 





twenty pounds of milk. Now there is a 


limit to the amount of roughage a cow can|jes. A. BUSH. Al! 


FARMS FOR SALE—Eas Payments, or Rent. | vertisement and we will not knowingly accept 
ARILLO, TEXAS| advertising from a dishonest concern. 
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eat and forty pounds of silage plus twenty 
pounds of hay is about the limit for a 1,000 
und cow. All of which means that such 
a cow, if she is capable of producing much 
over twenty pounds of milk, must have 
come grain feed. Let us further illustrate 
with a 1,000-pound cow capable of pro- 
ducing forty pounds of milk per day— 
When Fed Just Enough 

Maintenance | Production 

1000-lb. cow. 40 Ibs. 4% milk. 

It is physically impossible for this cow 
to eat enough rough feed to produce 
forty pounds of milk per day and keep it 
up because she needs the food nutrients 
equivalent to that contained in about 
sixty pounds of silage and thirty pounds 
of hay. She must have some grain feed. 
Would it pay to feed the grain? It cer- 
tainly would as an analysis of these charts 
shows. A 1,000-pound cow producing 
twenty pounds of four percent milk uses 
half of her feed for body maintenance and 
half for milk production, whereas a cow 
of the same size, producing forty pounds 
of milk, uses only one-third of her feed for 
maintenance and two-thirds of it goes 
directly in the milk pail. It woud require 
about ten pounds of a good grain ration 
to get the extra twenty pounds of milk 
which at two dollars per hundredweight 
is worth forty cents and the grain would 
cost about twenty cents. The cow has 
taken eare of her body maintenance and 
of the roughage and every pound of grain 
fed is used to make milk. It pays to feed 
good cows grain and to feed them right, 
ip to the practical limits of their ability 
for production. The more milk a cow 
produces the greater the percentage of her 
feed that goes to make milk. And while 
this extra milk must be made from grain, 
it is a paying proposition. Cows should 
be fed all the rough feed they will eat and 
grain should be fed to each individual 
cow according to the amount of milk she 
will produce. 

\ good general rule is to feed one pound 
of grain for each four pounds of milk if you 
have Holsteins or Ayrshires or Durhams. 

For Guernseys or Jerseys feed one 
pound of grain for each three pounds of 





The kind of grain to feed will depend on 
the class of roughage available.-—M.H.K. 


REMEDY FOR CALF SCOURS 
During twelve years or more of raising 
calves on the pail we have had, until re- 
cently, considerable trouble with scours. 
Usually it is not the white scours, but 
the calf’s bowels are just too loose and 
he fails to do well. Any slight increase 
n the amount of his feed, either milk or 
grain, will cause the condition. The result 
has been that the calf would not get 
started to growing well until he was about 
three or four months old. Sometimes it 
would be an isolated case,in a group of 
alt seemingly indicating that the 
disease was not infectious. Another time 
he whole bunch might have it, indicating 

t was infectious. 

We tried almost everything we heard 
' to remedy or prevent the disease, in- 
cluding two prescriptions from veter- 
rians. Some of them seemed to help 
for a time, but they did no permanent 
good. Most of them were rather expensive. 
\bout a year ago we stumbled on to 
a cheap and very effective cure as well 
Ss preventive. It is common salt, a good 
pinch in the pail of milk that. you give to 
‘alf. When we first tried it, we had 


cael 

t bunch of six bull calves, every one of 

which was affected. Within a week all 

hut one was passing normal feces. And 
few more days that one was, too. 
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en we tried taking the salt off after | 
weeks, several of them reverted to | 


mdition. A few days of salt set them 
Nght again.—J. R. H., Iowa. 


\ sick tractor earns no money. The 
Dest time to doctor it is before it refuses to 
£0 at all, 
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Paint and Varnish Factories 
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The Sun can play havoc 


with your house 


TS blistering heat will quickly end the protection 
offered by paint that is not the best. And once the 
paint goes, decay and deterioration set in. 


It will pay you to protect your house and farm 
buildings with Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. For years, 
this durable, wear-resisting paint has been proving 
its extreme hardihood on thousands of farms through- 
out the country. 


Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint covers the surface— 
literally seals it—with a hardy moisture-proof film. 
Its unusual elasticity enables it to cope with extreme 
heat and cold without blistering, cracking or peeling. 
It lasts indefinitely and covers an unusually large 
surface per gallon—two real reasons why it is so 
economical. 


Assure yourself real satisfaction and fewer repaint 
jobs by using Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. It is one of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company’s famous prod- 
ucts—each known for high quality and perfect service. 
If you need glass, paint or varnish you can find just 
what you want among the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company’s products. Handled by quality dealers 
everywhere. 

A good brush is as necessary as good paint. 





“wave the surface and 


you gave all Bua > Mewef 






Write for “Proof” Booklet. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. . 


GLASS - PAINT 


Manufacturers - 












Milwaukee. Wis. - Newark NUP 
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SEND NO MONEY 
PAY ON ARRIVAL 


Men’s Scout 
Equity 
Rawhide 
Work Shoe 


$193 









Plus 
Postage 






Men’s Scout Equity rawhide WORK SHOE 
$1.93 plus postage. Sizes 7 to 12. 

This comfortable Scout shoe of grain tan 
leather uppers, solid oak leather soles and 
grain leather insole. Strongly made. A real 
money saver 


LADIES’ COMFORT 
SLIPPER 





Sizes 
3to8 


LADIES COMFORT SLIPPER $1.37 plus 
postage. Sizes 3 to 8. The slipper that every 
housewife appreciates. Handy, comfortable 
and serviceable. Fine soft kid finished leather 
with rubber heels. 


EQUITY TIRES 


10,000 MILES ON CORDS. 
7,500 MILES ON FABRICS. 


Size Fabric Skid Cord Skid Tubes 
30x3 $ 5.90 $ .99 
30x34 6.40 8.90 1.20 
32x34 8.50 12.95 1.40 
s1x4 9.50 15.50 1.60 
,2x4 10.50 5.60 1.70 
3x4 10.70 15.80 1.80 
34x4 11.50 15.90 1.90 
32x4} 15.00 18.90 2.00 
4x4} 15.90 19.60 2.20 
35x44 16.50 19.80 2.30 
35x5 17.90 24.90 2.50 
Guaranteed 7500 miles 10,000 miles 1 year 





SEND NO MONEY 
C. O. D. ON APPROVAL 


Money cheerfully refunded on 
unu merchandise. 


EQUITY SUPPLY COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| ordinary methods of feedimg that would 
| farmer. 


| McGrath in the following order: 1. High- 
| class purebred sires. 





ae iid ae ca ate: 
GRAIN FOR CALVES 
Calves fed on skimmilk get all the 
| nutrients found in whole milk except the 
| butterfat. For this reason the grain ration 
| 1s most satisfactory when composed largely 
| of fattening grains such as cracked corn, 
rolled barley, wheat or oats. The oats 
may be either ground or fed whole. 

The Montana experiment station has 
successfully used the following rations 
for a number of years: With a mixed hay 
for roughage, feed rolled barley, five parts; 
oats, four parts and wheat bran one part, 
or crackec corn, five parts; oats, four 
parts; and oilmeal one part. With clover 
or alfalfa hay for roughage feed rolled 
barley six parts and oats four parts. 


A DAIRY FOR OLD DOUGHBOYS 
Continued from page 17 
agriculture to herds that are officially 
accredited as being free from tuberculosis. 
The advertising value of that first certifi- 
cate is impossible to estimate, but it is 
considerable and has brought a demand 
from all over the world for cattle from this 

herd. 

Disease of any kind is about as scarce 
as hens’ teeth around this farm. There is 
no abortion and among the calves there 
are very few cases of scours. The new 
calf nursery is a remedeled horse barn with 
ten steel pens on either side. There are 
concrete floors with drains and individual 
water troughs. There are walls of win- 
dows and the ceiling is exceptionally high, 
insuring plenty of light and air, the best 
insurance policies for a calf. ‘We are very 
careful of the stock we buy for the farm 
and we buy very little,” says Mr. Mc- 
Grath. ‘Practically every animal on the 
place was born here; only -an occasional 
bull is brought in from outside. 

“In every case, when a new animal is 
introduced, we keep him in quarantine for 
from sixty to ninety days. This sort of 
care has saved us from what might have 
been big losses. If we should get tubercu- 
losis into the herd now it would destroy 
one of our biggest selling points.” 

But the most remarkable fact about this 
herd of black-and-whites is not that it is 
free from disease, altho that is one of the 
| fundamental things necessary for great 
|milk production. What should attract 
}most attention from dairymen is the 
fact that the cows in milk, of which there 
| are more than eighty, average more than 
| 13,000 pounds of milk a year. A mature 
|cow that cannot make more than 7,000 
I poundsa year is not looked upon as adding 

| to the prestige of the herd. 
| The standard is going up every year, as 
| the average production increases. A cow 








|few years ago may not be able to do it 
now, and some of those that can get in at | 
the present time will be considered culls 
|in a few years. About half of the cows 
| that are now in milk have made records 
of 15,000 pounds or more a year. Every 
cow in the herd that is more than a two- 
year-old has a record. 
at seventeen months. 
The records that have been made by 
these cows are not the forced records that 
are so often made at great expense, says 
the manager. He says they are made by 


be adopted by an up-to-date, practical 
The 13,000-pound average is due 
to four factors that are named by Mr. 


2. Good living con- 
ditions. 3. Good feeding. 4. The soiling 
system (which is necessary on this farm 
on account of the limited acreage avail- 
able). 

The present Soldiers’ Home herd is a 
monument to the improved sire. “To 
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Has Full Life in it When Delivered 
4 PAY THE FREIGHT 


You will be y pleased after you use 


great! 
it. INSTRUCTIONS for painting with each 
order. Write today for my FREE PAINT 
BOOK and Color Cards. Tells why paint 
should be FRESH. ESTABLISHED IN 1903. 


0. L. GHASE, The Paint Man 
Department 48, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















$735 
Get This Genuine Cowbo) 
A‘He Hat for He Men” 


Worn by Texas Cowpunchers, Rangers and Stock 
Farmers High 7-inch crown—wide 4inch brim 
with rolled edge. Fine finished felt—silk lined 
Colors: black, brown or white. “The Ranger” » 
e distinctive. dominating hat full of quality and 
comfor. Order coday direct from this ad. State 
size and color and artach money ordes for $7 35 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Th RANGER HAT COMPANY 
s00 putea Gees Oanaae, TRAP 


Hat 
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Try one at 
our expense 


“‘Linene” Reversible Collars are not 
paper, celluloid or rubber. Buth sides 
are alike, of fine cotton cloth with stylish, 
starch finish. 


When one side is soiled, reverse, and you have a bran , 
new collar. You save money because by wearing both 
sides, these Reversible Collars cost less than laundry 
and stay clean twice as long as more expensive collars 
Hundreds of thousands of men wear Linene collars be- 





| that could hold her place in the stable a! 


Heifers are bred | 





begin with,” says the manager, “we had an 


cause they are the most economical, and the most com- 
fortabie stylish collars on the market. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Let us prove these statements to you, at our expense 
Just state your size and send 2 cents in U. S. stamps 
for postage, and without obligation we'll send you a 
free sample. Try them once—nothing else will do. Ask 
for your collar now. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR comreny 
112 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. DEPT. 



















° Eels, Mink, and Muskrats in 

atc Fis jarge numbers SURE—with our 

9 new totding, anized Wire 

Mesh Traps. Phey catch them 
like a fly-trap catches files. Made strong, in al! sizes. 
Write for catalog showing sketches of our traps, best fisb 
Baits known, and man ¢ o Specialties for fishermen. 
WALTON SUPPL 24, St. Louis, Mo, 
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excellent bullcalled Lord Nudine De Kol 
and not a little of the superiority of the 
cattle we now have is due to this animal. 
He has a number of daughters in the ad- 
vanced registry. I can think of many 
examples of the improvement he effected 
in the herd. One grade cow had a record 
of 3,200 pounds of milk in a year. A 
heifer from her by this bull made a twelve- 
months’ record of 7,000 pounds with her 
first calf, and that calf made 9,100 pounds 
during its first lactation period.” 

Here is an illustration of the improve- 
ment that a good sire may make even when 
ysed on very high producers. Fanny Lulu 
Johanna as a five-year-old made 17,738 
pounds of milk and 802.56 pounds of 
butter. She had two daughters. As a 
two-year-old one of them made 18,338 
pounds of milk and 719.3 oc ae of 
butter. I have not the record of the other, 
but her daughter, the granddaughter of 
Fanny, at two years made 16,935 pounds 
of milk and 700 pounds of butter. That is 
real improvement that could not be 
brought about by careless selectien of 
sires. 

Of course, you have to give some credit 
to the feed for such records of milk pro- 
duction. It is a sure thing that they 
could not be made without roughage, suc- 
culence and concentrates. But this part 
of the game is very simple. Perhaps the 
fact that the cows are kept under the soil- 
ing system and get the freshest of green 
feed all summer, in spite of dry pastures 
may have much to do with success. All 
the concentrates are bought. The base 
of the grain ration is a patent feed made 
ip largely of ground oats. In addition to 
this there is wheat bran, cottonseed meal, 
und cornmeal. The ration has been 
figured out so there is approximately one 
pound of protéin to five pounds of carbo- 
hydrates. 

A man who in sixteen years has built up 
1 herd from a few diseased, low-yielding 
grades and purebreds to a large herd of 
high-record purebreds, free from disease, 
should be listened to with a lot of respect. 
Mr. McGrath does not talk a whole lot, 
but here is what he gives out in the way of 
udvice: “In addition to being as careful 
is possible in selecting the individual 
inimals that are to go into the herd, a man 
must take the best of care of them after 
he gets them and give a large amount of 
attention to the problems of feeding. He 
ought to have them tested with tuberculin 
at least once a year. 

“Cows require the best of attention and 
a little more for at least a month before 
and after calving. A lot of cows are spoiled 
by improper milking. I keep tab on the 
various milkers by studying the milk 
sheets carefully every day. If there are 
regularities in the milk flow or a cow 
seems to be falling off without the usual 
reason being present I keep a close watch 
on her milker.”’ 

lf you ever visit your national capital 
ind ride around with the tourists, when 
you get to the Soldiers’ Home get off the 
rubberneck wagon and stay awhile, even 


f you have to ride a street car all the hor 


back to the hotel. A visit with McGrat 
ind his dairy will be worth your while. 


SILAGE ODORS IN MILK 


Silage odors im milk are absorbed thru 
the body of the cow rather than from 
the lr, according to the United States 
department of agriculture. By feeding 
Siage one hour after milking, no un- 
desirable odors are passed into the milk. 
Heay y feeds of green alfalfa just before 
milking time likewise produce marked 
Navors and odors in milk. 

Milk so affected may be aerated while 
still warm and practically all odors re- 


moved, 





_ Che milk pail and other containers 
have been found to be the greatest 
source of contamination. 
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California needs farmers—stock breeders, poultry raisers, dairymen, fruit 
—farmers of every description. 

There are thousands of acres of fertile land awaiting cultivation. There are 
multiplying markets with ever increasing demands to be supplied. 
- Ifyou are able-bodied, a willing worker and have a reasonable amount of 
capital (three thousand dollars or more), the investment of your energy and 
money in a California farm will be returned to you many fold. 

This assurance of prosperity is well founded because: 


1. California produces more different kinds of commercial farm crops 
' than any other state in the union. 
2. In 1921 California was the second highest state in value of farm 
crops produced. ° 
3. Farm land prices in California during the recent depression were 
. better sustained than in other states. 
4. California has an ideal growing climate—often two or more crops 
per year. 
5. Good crops in California are made more certain through the con- 
trol of moisture by irrigation. 
6. California farmers make national markets for their produce and get 
higher prices through their cooperative organizations. 


Send for “Farming in California” —Free 
If the urge is in you to farm in California, take it for granted that there is a place for you 
here. But first you must have the facts. You can get them from Californians Inc., a non- 
profit organization of California citizens and institutions interested in the sound develop- 
ment of the state. We will be glad to supply you without charge authoritative information 
rding your ities in California. 
ven are at all interested in a future that orings with it assurances Sonquires a 
life under the most favorable circumstances, write at once for “Farming in California”; 
compiled for Californians Inc. by R. E. Hodges, Associate Editor of the Pacific Rural Press, 
in collaboration with E. J. Wickson, formerly Dean of the College of Agriculture and Pro- 


fessor of Horticulture in the University of California. It is the fact-story of California's 
agri opportunities and California’s agricultural life. It tells what can be done in 
California on a $3000 investment, a $5000 investment, a $10,000 investment. Californians 
Inc. will send you this book without oe Fill out coupon and mail today. 
Calilornians 
e 
HEADQUARTERS 


8AN FRANCISCO 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON AND RECEIVE 
OUR BOOK, “FARMING IN CALIFORNIA” 


FREE! 


CALIFORNIANS INc., 140 Montgomery Street, Room 906-B 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me without charge a copy of your book “Farming in California.” 


NaME om 





ADDRESS 








Post Orrice 
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Mrs. Goff’s first chicken house, shown at left above, served for years, but it gave place to the good-looking poultry 


house at the right just two years after she began her work with purebred hens. 


THEY MAKE PUREBRED HENS PAY 


Hatching Eggs From Good Stock Sell Well 


By GENEVIEVE A, CALLAHAN 


ARM women living in a northern Iowa community are 

going into business, each one for herself, and they are mak- 

ing money. The business is that of raising purebred or 
high grade poultry and selling hatching eggs. There is nothing 
casual or thoughtless about the way they handle their chickens 
altho poultry raising is really a side-line to their first work of 
keeping house and taking care of a family. 

Mrs. Paul Goff, about four miles out of town on an excellent 
gravelled road, has not been keeping the accurate records on 
paper which are so convenient to refer to and so inspiring to 
read, but she is able to point out the 
good-looking poultry house shown _on 
this page, a sink in the kitchen, and 
many other things including her own 
and the children’s clothes, all of which 
the hens have paid for in the last three 
years. 

In 1919 Mrs. Goff was keeping a 
nondescript collection of grade chickens 
and she was not satisfied with returns 
from them. Accordmgly, in the spring 
of 1920 she pfiirchased two settings of 
purebred single comb Rhode Island 
Reds, paying $1 for the eggs. From 
these she raised six hens and seven 
cockerels. The following spring she 
mated a pen, using her six pullets and 
a rooster from a high egg-producing 
strain. From these resulted thirty-six 
good hens and a number of cockerels 
which she sorted out, selling the scrubs 
at market price and the best ones for 
breeding The thirty-six hens she 
penned, mating them with new high- 
quality roosters. Her flock this year 
numbers 200 pullets besides about 100 old hens, for to date 
she has sold no hens except the non-layers and the poorly 
marked birds. 

“T cull my hens all the time, both for color and for egg- 
production,”’ Mrs. Goff says. “The Rhode Island Reds being 
a two-color bird, not all the chickens hatched are perfectly 
marked. I sell all my roosters for breeding every year, the low- 
est priced ones selling for $1.25 and the best up to $8. 

“A lot of the old hens, which are good layers but not per- 
fectly colored, I sell for 
$1.50 apiece. The ones I 
cull out because they aren’t 
laying I sell on the market 
and they bring about 85 
cents apiece.” 

Mrs. Goff’s real business 
comes in the spring, when 
the hatching-egg 
opens. She buys new eggs 
every spring in order to 
introduce new blood into 
her own flock, and she 
mates pens of her best pul- 
lets with extra good cocker- 


season 





This small brooder house is responsible for 
the health and well-being of the baby chicks. 





roduction in winter, for I think it js 


never try to force egg 
likely to lower the vitality of the hatching eggs.” 

Mrs. Goff directed the writer to Mrs. Ray Barringer’s home, 
which was literally alive with White Leghorns as the Goff farm 
had been with Rhode Island Reds. 

“T used to keep Plymouth Rocks up until about five years 
ago,” said Mrs. Barringer in response to a query, “but I just 
pot disgusted with them. They were so slow the hogs ate them. 

“he Leghorns can get out of the way in a hurry.” 

“Are you in the hatching-egg business, too?” I asked 

“Yes, indeed,” Mrs. Barringer re- 
slied, “I had one order for 2,300 eggs 
rom a hatchery last spring, and I've 
arranged to supply the same man with 
all my eggs this spring.”” She sells her 
cer at $5 a hundred. 

Irs. Barringer’s system differs fron 
Mrs. Goff’s in that she is making no 
attempt at line breeding. Her aim is 
to build up the entire flock, now num- 
bering 300 hens and pullets, to high 
egg production. She also breeds for 
size—‘‘Not that I want to make an 
elephant out of a Leghorn,” she says 
with a smile, “but I think that the 
larger we can make them without 
changing their type, the more we can 
make from the sale of our surplus 
cockerels as broilers.” Leghorns are, 
of course, discriminated against in the 
market, but Mrs. Barringer finds that 
the hens more than make up this loss 
in their egg production. 

Mrs. Barringer started with her 
present flock in 1919, when she bought 
250 purebred White Leghorn eggs, English strain, at market 
price. In the fall of that year she had 55 good pullets, having 
disposed of her own cockerels and-bought new ones from another 
line to mate with her hens, choosing as always those from hens 
with records of 301 to 304 eggs. 

From her 1920 hatch she kept 120 good pullets, from the 1921 
crop 135 pullets, and from this year’s, 160 pullets. These, with 
140 old hens, make up her present flock. 

That she is succeeding in building up egg production of the 
entire flock is shown by 
her records. In 1920 the 
average was 100 eggs a year 
for each hen; in 1921, 113 
eggs and in 1922, 130 eggs 

For a farm flock with no 
extraordinary care or at- 
tention, 130 eggs is not at 
all bad. Mrs. Barringer 
refuses to, work with line 
breeding and special care 
because she doesn’t like to 
spend all her time on her 
chicks; she is interested, 
as are most farm wives, 12 





els from different strains. 
She sells hatching eggs 
from the general flock af 
$5 a hundred, while those 
from the pens sell at $10 a 
hundred. When asked “Does this work require a great deal 
of time?” Mrs. Goff figured up that not more than an hour 
a day was required for feeding, watering, gathering eggs, etc., 
except during the busy time in spring 

“I feed them just twice a day,” she said, “but I keep a 
mash—corn, oats and tankage—before them all the time. I 


Mrs. Barringer’s white Leghorns are an 
built their own dwelling house! 


all the young stock on the 
place, whether it be calves, 
colts, or little pigs. 

Mrs. Barringer has beer 
running two _ incubators, 
setting them in February, but she finds that this is really too 
early for best results with White Leghorns. This spring she 
intends to wait until the latter part of March. When set ™ 
February, the pullets begin laying by the middle of August, 20 
then very soon they go into a-queer little moult which impa'!s 
their laymg powers. There is, however, (Continued on page 88 


energetic bunch—they 

















To more than four million homes 


this book brings a saving 
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SPIRIT of 
~ PROGRESS 


This book is saving millions of dollars 
for the American people 


Are you using this Book? Is 
it saving money for you and 
your family? 

Are you taking full advan- 
tage of the opportunity for sav- 
ing it brings into your home? 

Do you consult this Book— 
this price guide—every week 
to find the lowest price for 
everything you buy? 

It will save you many dollars 
on your needs, on your family’s 
needs, if you use it. It will give 
you the lowest price on goods of 
standard quality—a/ways. 


Millions buy from this Book 
on Faith in the Name 
Montgomery Ward 

For Fifty Years, Montgom- 
ery Ward has been selling only 
goods of Standard, Serviceable 
quality. The American people 
have learned by fifty years’ ex- 
perience that they can trust 

Ward’s and that Ward’s prices 

are as low as absolutely reli- 

able goods can be bought. 

For Fifty Years, we have 


kept faith with the public. We 
never sacrifice quality to make 
a seemingly low price. We 
make no price baits by offering 
goods of inferior quality. We 
quote the lowest possible prices 
—but always on the kind of 
merchandise that stands ex- 
amination and use. 


From this Book— 
se it Every Week 
This Book is of value to you 
only if you get the habit of us- 
ing it every week. It will save 
you money only if you use it. 
And, then it will bring into your 





Your Orders 
Wie astee 


Our new system of filling orders is now 
six months . Six months’ successful 
operation enables us to say—Your 
Order will be shipped promptly; cer- 
tainly in less than 48 hours. 

As a matter of fact, most orders are 
now being shipped the same day they 
are received. 

With the lowest market prices, goods 
always of Ward Quality, and the most 

ompt and accurate service, it is true 

indeed that: ‘‘ Montgomery Ward & Co., 
the Oldest Mail Order House is Today 
the Most Progressive.” 











home a great satisfaction and a 
large saving. 

It will bring you the advan- 
tage of always getting depend- 
able goods. It will insure your 
getting prompt, courteous ser- 
vice. It will insure your always 
buying at the lowest price. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. is 
the oldest mail order house— 
the originator of selling goods 
by mail. Yet, never in our Fifty 
Years’ history has this organi- 
zation been so capable of ser- 
ving you well, so filled with the 
spirit of youth, of progress and 
so alert to give you satisfactory 
service and lower and lower 
prices. 

Buy from this Book. Fill all 
your needs from this Book— 
everything for the Family, the 
Home and the Farm. Consult it 
daily to find the right price, the 
lowest price for dependable 
goods of standard quality. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City 
St. Paul Portland, Ore. Fort Worth 


Montgomery Ward &@. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 


tell of her experience in her own words: | especially if carbolie acid is added, this is 


“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience. I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly feliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
scarcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 


writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.’’ 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, beganto die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business. Final- 
ly, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It's just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chick after the first dose.'’ 


You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 


Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so yeu can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your losses and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. 
Send 50c for a box of Walko, or $1.00 
for extra large box——give it in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and watch 
results You'll find you won't lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. It’s 
a positive fact. We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee. You run no risk. 
If you don't find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your money will be 
instantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220 Waterloo, lowa 























WHITEWASH THE POULTRY 
HOUSE 
At least twice a year, the entire interior 
of the poultry house should be white- 
washed. This used to be quite a task, 
but now that we have handy spray pumps 


to use, it requres only a very small amount 
of time. Altho a good disinfectant, 


only one of the advantages of whitewash. 
Did you ever notice how much it brightens 
the poultry house on a dark and dreary 
| day? On such a day, the fowls will have 
at least half an hour longer to pick, night 
and morning, and to scratch, as the white 
interior lightens the room wonderfully. 

When applying the whitewash, do not 
neglect the nests, both inside and out, 
and all cracks that may provide harbors for 
lice and mites. 

The following recipe for preparin 
whitewash is effective, does not rub o 
and will last: Slake in boiling water ene- 
half bushel of lime, keeping it fairly 
covered with water during the process. 
Strain it, to remove the sediment that will 
go to the bottom, and add to it a peck of 
salt dissolved in warm water, three pounds 
of ground rice boiled in water to a thin 
paste, one-half pound powdered Spanish 
whiting, and a pound of clear glue, dis- 
solved in warm water. Mix the various 
ingredients thoroly and let stand for 
several days. When ready to use, apply it 
hot. If a less quantity is desired, use the 
same proportions. 

If the ordinary whitewash is used, it 
may be made more effective by adding 
an ounce of carbolic acid to every bucket- 
ful of the wash.—N. P. 


SCALY LEG 


This condition is sometimes considered 
a sign that a hen has passed her stage 
of usefulness and is ready to be sold. It is 
true that the hen so affected has passed 
her stage of usefulness until her legs are 
put into normal conditign. 

The trouble is caused by a small mite 
that secretes itself beneath the scales of 
the shank. The cure is easy. Take a bottle 
of vaseline and stir in four or five dro 
of carbolic acid with a tooth pick. Apply 
this to the shanks, working it in well under 
the scales with the tooth pick. The work 
can be done in less time than you imagine. 
Pick the birds off the roost, in the evening. 
Three treatments will usually restore the 
legs to normal condition.—E. J. R., Il. 


THEY MAKE PUREBRED HENS PAY 
Continued from page 86J 

another side to the question; when the 
chicks hatch late, one receives almost 
nothing for the broilers, but so long as one 
cannot tell whether an egg will hatch 
into a cockerel or a pullet, there is bound 
to be some disadvantage with either 
method 

The newly hatched chicks are given 
sour milk and nothing else to drink 
until they are three weeks old. At the 
age of ten days they are put on self- 
feeders containing oatmeal, bran, and a 
small proportion of tankage. 

With $150, the proceeds of one year’s 
work, Mrs. Barriager built a poultry 
house aecording to plans of their own, 
and they are very well satisfied with it. 
It has a seratch shed in the middle, a 
roosting room on each side, and nests in 
front. The floors are cement and there 
are plenty of windows. 

“There are always. discouragements, 
diseases, colds and all kinds of things— 
in poultry as in other lines,” says Mrs. 
Barringer, “but I think that if one reall 

loves her chickens and sort of lives with 
them she will have lots better results 
than if she has no special interest in them.” 
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Science Finds 
Way to Stop 
White Diarrhea 


New Discovery Makes It Easy to Raise 
All Your Chicks. Chicks Keep 
Healthy—Make More Money 


Through the use of a recent discovery, the 
dreaded disease, White Diarrhea in chickens 
ean now be completely controlled. You can 
raise all your chicks, keep them healthy and 
vigorous and double your profits. F 

Mr. Connelly, State 
Line, Wisconsin, says 
**Your wonderful dis 
covery is the best White 
Diarrhea Tablets are 
have ever used. It is 
the quickest to stop 
the disease and abso- 
lutely prevents it from 
starting. Hick's White 
Diarrhea Tablets are 
helping me raise more 
and better chicks than 

- ever. It is so easy to 
give.’ Simply dissolve one tablet in a quart 
of water. he chicks drink it eagerly and 
even droopy and lifeless chicks quickly go 
chirping about full of pep. Cannot injure 
the youngest or weakest chick. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 
dress to . Hick & Company, Dept. 
810, 1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
A card will do. Mr. Hick is so confident 
that Hick's White Diarrhea Tablets will save 
your chicks that he will send you two large 
double strength $1.00 packages for the price 
of one. When they arrive pay postman only 
$1.00 and postage. Sell one to your neigh 
bor and get yours free. If you are not abso 
lutely satisfied after 30 days’ trial, your 
money will be refunded. Do not hesitate to 
accept this offer as it is guaranteed by two 
big Chicago banks, who say that Mr. Hick 
will do exactly as he agrees without question 
or argument. Write today before this re 
markable trial offer is withdrawn. 


Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice cannot lay if she wants 
to. You mightas well “throw money to the birds” as 
feed high priced food to lousy chick- 
ens, It's a dead loss—don't doit. Use | 
Licemist. No dusting, no dipping 
no painting HANG UP THE T- 
TLE. It acts like magic. Testimo- 
nials from every State in the Union 
tell of wonderful results from its use, 
Simply pata few drops in nests a 
on roosts and hang uncorked bottle 
in the coop or hen house, Powerful 7 
fumes leave the bottle in vapor 
form, and penetrate feathers, 
cracks & crevices everywhere, 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed bugs, 
ants, roaches, etc. have no 
sapee ther breathe through 
of the body, and are 
destroyed by Licemist vapors. 
It will not injure chicks. 
Bottle, 81.00; 3 bottles, @2.50: 
12 bottles for #9.00, All prepaid 






































Gur tee ite bead = guR END 
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of Faithful Hens. . . 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 37, QUINCY, ILL 









Rid your poultry of 
LICE-*MITES 


CLEAN, them oug—quiekly. cheaply. SJ 
Kill-Lice rids flocks and — houses of ali insect 
vermin. Highly concen your own filler tore- 
duce strength One package makes ten. Positively guaran- 
teed or money back. 602. 58c; 14 oz. 98c deli Remit 
or pay postman on arrival. Send today for list ofproved 
farm and household sanitary products. Agents wanted. 
Uulity Mercantile Co., 85 Virginia Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Tells Why Chicks Die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry is giving away free 
Bulletin No. 36, entitled r white Distrhees— How 
to Help Cureit.” This is the Bulletin which 
contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea and 
tells how to prepare a simple home solution that 
actually helps raise 989% of e hatch. All 
poole raisers should eertesaey write for 
his valuable Free Bulletin, and learn how 
he has made a fortune out of the poultry tndustry 


E. J. Reefer, Dept. A, 9th and Spruce St., Philadelphia, Ps. 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
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MONEY IN BRONZE TURKEYS 


I am a farmer’s daughter and know how 
girls on the farm long for a way to make 
money at home. When I finished high 
school, I wanted to teach, but as I was the 
only daughter on a large farm, I was 
needed at home. My father said I could 
raise turkeys and that he would furnish 
the feed and I could have all the money 
m ide from them. 

He started me in 1909, with eight fine 
turkey hens and a gobbler. The first year 
| hatched seventy-nine turkeys and raised 
fifty-seven. The week before Christmas, 
| sold forty-five to a dealer at fifteen and 
one-half cents a pound, which amounted 
to $86. The last three years I sold them 
at fifty cents a pound and had no trouble 
to get it, as turkeys were very scarce and 
people were glad to get them even at that 
rice. 

I set all the I can in April so my 
turkeys will hatch in May. I set a turkey 
and chicken hen at the same time and 
when they are all hatched and the little 
ones seem lively in the nest, I put them all 
with the mother turkey in a big, roomy 
coop equipped with a pen of poultry net- 
ting, so the young turkeys can run in and 
out as they please. This coop must be 
kept clean and comfortable at all times, 
shaded when the sun is too hot and moved 
into the sun when the days are cool. 

Keep the Youngsters Growing 

For the first eight or ten days, I give the 
young turkeys hard-boiled eggs, bread 
crumbs and rolled oats. It is not expen- 
sive feed when you know they will sell for 
fifty cents a pound. I also feed young 
onion tops and dandelions cut up fine. 
Feeding is done five times a day while the 
little turks are young and the last thing 
at night I give them all they will eat. Some 
have the mistaken idea that if you over- 
feed little turkeys they will die. They 
must have the feed I have mentioned to 
keep their bodies growing or the wing 
feathers which grow so rapidly will oute 
grow the body and drag, which weakens 
the young turkey and it will soon die. 

I give them pure water to drink, with a 
few drops of carbolic acid in it. You must 
be careful not to use too much. Also 
allow an occasional meal of warm, sweet 
milk for it makes the little fellows grow, 
and they like it. 1 

After eight or ten days I mix chick feed 
and other small-grains with egg and rolled 
oats. The rolled oats are continued sev- 
eral weeks. I also give an occasional meal, 
all they can eat, of cottage cheese well- 
cooked and dry. They like it and a change 
does them good. 

Fight the Lice 

After the wings are strong enough for 
the youngsters to fly up out of danger and 
they are strong and old enough to stand a 
strong wind or rain storm, I let them leave 
their coops. In the fields and woods they 
do better, grow faster, and find much of 
their own living. 

Lice will kill young turkeys as quickly as 
cold, rainy weather, or wrong feed. I use 
a good louse powder, first spreading a 
cloth on my lap, then I take the young 
turkey on the cloth on its back and sprin- 
kle the pewter all thru the feathers once a 
week. The cloth catches the extra powder 
and it can be saved and used again. Never 
grease young turkeys to kill lice, as it will 
chill them. I sprinkle the setting hen and 
nest with a good powder and fight the lice 
in all ways. 

Each year since I started to raise tur- 
eys I have bought most of my clothes, 
esides putting a few dollars away for a 
ny day. I expect I have saved more 
an some school teachers and have had 
ore freedom.—C. E. J., Ind. 
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You Can Bank 
On A Belle City 


For Big Cash Profits 


Bécause it will bring you biggest 
hatches of strongest chicks that will 
grow rapidly into money-makers. 


My Free Poultry Book story—write me for it today. 
“Hatching Facts” tells Start a profit-paying poultry 
you the whole interesting business of your own with my 


$ 95 140-Egg Champion 
ern 13 ~ Belle City Incubator 


sure huilding up The Prize-Winning Hatcher Tester.$6.95 buys140-Chick 
my Bank Balance” with Fibre Board Double Hot-Water, Double- Walled 
my Walled Construction—Hot- BelleCity Brooder—Guaran- 
\ Water Copper Tank— teed toraise thechicks. Save 
Self-Regulated Safety Lamp $1.95—order both together—a 

_ ometerand Holder— complete Hatching $ 95 

Deep Chick Nursery—Egg Outfitfor only .. 182 


. 
Express Prepaid 
Fast of Rockies and allowed to both ordered t her, only 
points West. Gets your ship- $29.95, Express Prepaid East 
ment to you in 2 to 5 days. of Rockies. EithersizeGuaran- 
If you prefer larger capacity, | teed Belle City insures your 
can supply you with my 230- success. Save time—thousands 
Egg Incubator for $21.95; order from my advertisements. 
230-Chick Brooder, $9.95, or Order Now and share i 


$1,000 in Prizes 
Orwrite me today for Free Book ‘Hatching 
Bacts."; It tells all. Jim Rohan, Pres, 





OU know it! For 70 years this 

famous old Goodyear Gold Seal 
trademark has —“Like the Sterling 
Mark on Silver”— identified the 
finest-made, longest-wearing rubber 
foot-wear you ean buy. Three gen- 
erations of thrifty farmers have 
bought Goodyear Gold Seal boots 
because they can’t be beat for qual- 
ity. Years more wear in every pair! 


GOODYEAR RUBBER COMPANY 
General Offices, 787-9 Broadway, New York 


Branches in Milwaukee, Wis., St. Paul, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, 
Mo., Portland, Ore., San Francisco, 
Cal. At better dealer’s everywhere. 
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A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 


in Hen House and Lice Vanish 


Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hen house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 
H. ©, Haist, a Kansas City ehemist. 

Working along orig- 
inal lines Mr. Haist 
discovered that certain 
odors are highly offen- 
sive to lice and that 
they will not live 
where such odors ex- 
ist. This enabled him 
to perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 
these blood sucking and 
profit stealing pests. 

This wonderful for- 
mula which is known 
as Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
eorking a can and 
hanging at any con- 
venient place in the 
hen house. Immediate- 
ly a powerful gas is given off which, al- 
though harmless to poultry, routs the lice as 
though by magic. In fact it is guaranteed 
that lice will not stay in any hen house 
where a can of Lice Doom is hung up to 
evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fatter. 
In fact you can almost see your profits grow. 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with 
the understanding that they cost nothing if 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do, to H. ©. Haist, 20038 Ooca Cola Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., and the two large $1 cans 
will be mailed immediately. When they ar- 
rive pay the postman only $1 and postage. 
Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your hen house 
is not free from lice, or for any reason you 
are not satisfied, simply return the unused 
part and your money will be refunded im- 
mediately without question or argument. 
This is guaranteed by a large Bank of 
Kansas City who says that Mr. Haist does 
as he agrees. Write today before the offer 
to send two $1 cans for only $1 is with- 
drawn, as this will enable you to sell a can 
to a friend and get your own free, 








H. C. HAIST 
2003 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 


How To Raise 
Baby Chicks 


Put Avicol in the Drinking Water 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera, 
or white diarrhoea, is the cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water will save 
your chicks from all such 
diseases. Within 48 hours 
the sick ones will be live- 
ly as crickets. 

















Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, 

Ind., writes “I was losing 

10 or 15 chicks a day 

from diarrhoea before I received the 
Avicol. I haven't lost one since.” 

It costs nothing to try Arvicol. Use it 


either for preventing or treating white 


diarrhoea and all bowel diseases of poul- 
try If not satisfied, your money will be 
promptly refunded. Sold by your local 


dealer, or send 50c for package by mail 

prepaid (or $1 for large size holding 2% 

times as much). Burrell-Dugger Co., 405 
Columbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Orpingtona, 

ye — CHIX Minoreas, Hamburgs, Wyandottes, 

Bri shmas Personally conducted purebred per- 

2 fection focks. Fully guaranteed. Pricessolow 

that ordinary chicks are high.Instructive catalog. 


RHODES HATCHERY, BOX S, DAKOTA, ILL. 


Americ as, ‘s Beautiful Business 
ANC Hens. Pedigreed stock, eggs, 
chicks. “Heart of America” win- 


Office al government egg records. Interesting 











datalog free. SHADY BROOK FARM, Box B, Unicon Siar, He, 










ONE PEN IMPROVES FLOCK 


The farm flock is generally increased 
or reproduced by breeding from all the 
birds in the flock. This method does not 
rapidly increase the egg production or 
improve the general appearance of the 
flock. I believe it pays to have at least 
one breeding yard fenced off for the use 
of a breeding pen of fowls. 

In that mi get be placed six or eight 
of the best individual birds. If possible 
select birds that were banded last year 
because of their early maturity. If you 
breed from hens, select birds that have 
been good winter layers and late molters. 
One breeding pen of good ones will soon 
rejuvenate the appearance of an entire 
farm flock.—R. G. K., Mich. 


DETECTING TUBERCULOSIS IN 
POULTRY 

Altho the dread disease, tuberculosis, 
has been prevalent in some sections of the 
country for several years, many of our 
poultry raisers are not in the least familiar 
with it. 

This trouble is sometimes confused with 
“black head” in turkeys. There is just 
one similarity in the two diseases. Both 
cause white or yellowish spots on the 
liver. But in case of tuberculosis, the 
en are not confined to theliver alone. 

They also appear on the intestines and 
spleen, and on very rare occasions, on 
other organs. If you suspect the pres- 
ence of this disease, a post-mortem ex- 
amination would be advisable. The spots 
on the liver and spleen are under the sur- 
face, as far as the actual growth is con- 
cerned, but they leave little specks on the 
outside. On the intestines, however, the 
indications are more noticeable. Here the 
spots are of a wart-like growth and pro- 
trude enough to be very noticeable. In 
extreme cases, the growth becomes more 
like a tumor and is sometimes an inch 


| ACTOSS. 


Tuberculosis can often be detected by 
the external appearance of the birds. In 


| such cases the symptoms vary. Sometimes 
| the disease can be detected by the wie | EWERLA’ 


of the comb, wattles and skin about the 
head. In other cases the fowls afflicted 
become generally weak and lame. With 
some, diarrhea is noticed. Some flocks 
have been found to be very badly infected, 
however, without showing outward symp- 
toms. 

After it has been proven to your satis- 
faction that your fowls are affected, lose 
no time in killing and burning all birds 
so affected. Disinfect the drinking foun- 
tains and you will probably have destroyed | [9 
enough of the germs so that the disease 
will not appear again.—N. P. 


MAKE THE TURKEY’S NEST EARLY 

The turkey hen often starts her laying 
too early for the first eggs to remain 
hatchable out in the nest. A barrel turned 
down makes a good nest. It should be 
located in a secluded place and a blind 
placed before it so that no one can see the 
turkey as she enters. If she does steal 
her nest it is not necessary to waste days 
to find her. Put her up at night and keep 
her up until about nine Ax k and she 
will go directly to the nest.—E. J. R., Il. 





A good place for the rooster as soon as 
you are thru with him: the shipping crate. 
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SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties Standard 
Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock. Postage 
id. Live arrival guaran west prices 
ry + ona. Prompt deliveries. Send for 
our large, illustra catalog. SUPERIOR 
POULTRY CO., Box S-36, Windsor, Mo, 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN LAYERS” 
BY waite Hint FARMS&S""< 
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CHICKS Reds ewe ee 


1%th year, 27 states, Order 

now, live deli AES, id. Cir 

lar and FREE. Write today 
‘TCHERY 


Park Ave. Sta., Box 6, Des Moines, lowe 


KNAPP’S HI-GRADE CHICKS 


ag «= ay varieties. We 6 foundation stock 
— production. andsom catalog free 
Mem 


nternational Chick poet n. Knapp's 
**Hi-Grade”’ Poultry Farm. Box SF23, Shelby, Ohio 


CcKS ges 


25,000 STAN DARD BRED BREEDERS. 12 vari- 

eties. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs dally 

Catalogfree. Reasonable prices. Free: ive delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, Columbia, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS 137 Tending varietre 


UR 19th SEASON. "jio per 100 up, ship- 
ped postpaid, delivery guaranteed. Illus 
tral catalog free 20th Century 
Hatchery, Box F,New eo Ohio 


preerges ie 

fae 

HATCHING EGGS== P= 
Wr TRV EHERY 2 hans are IOWA 


BEST BREEDS. Poultry, eae Geese and Turkeys. 
Eggs and Stock. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Catalog free. 
H. A. SOUDER, Box 6, SELLERSVILLE, F4. PA. 


POULTRY ce O25 Perm: Jumcoviie Mino: 
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SUCCESS WITH ROSE COMB REDS 


We hear much nowadays about White 
[eghorn chickens, but very little about 
Rose Comb Reds. Therefore it was al- 
most something new to hear C. M, Wal- 
bridge, of Missouri, tell of his wonderful 
success with these fowls. Walbridge has 
; pretty farm on Mill Creek, near In- 
jependence where he has been located for 
shit ‘teen years, engaged in dairying and 
chicken raising. 

Walbridge’s Rose Comb Reds have 
paid him big both in meat and egg pro- 
duction. He raises between 500 and 800 
fowls yearly, and some of his birds are 
among the very best in the country. At 
the national egg-laying contest in 1916 
five of his pullets took the world’s record 
for one month. Walbridge made inquiries 
in Australia and all parts of Europe, but 
found that their record was not equaled at 
any official egg-laying contest in the 
world. 

Are Easily Raised 

His five pullets id 141 eggs in thirty- 
one days, and the reserve pullet laid 
twenty-nine. One of his cockerels, pro- 
duced by the laying strain, was grand 
champion at the Missouri 1917 state fair. 
Later, Walbridge took him to the St. 
Joseph show, where he attracted much 
attention. One poultry raiser wished to 
buy the cockerel, and offered $100 for 
him, but Walbridge would not take it. 
A wonderful hen, Rose of Red Acres, car- 
ried on the strain of the a. pullet 
for five years. Indeed, all of Walbridge’s 
hens are great layers. Some years they 
average twenty-two eggs a month. “My 
chickens are a big and steady income 
every year,” said Walbridge enthusiasti- 
cs ally. 

Walbridge has a preference for Rose 
Comb Reds. He says that they are easy to 
raise, feed and sell. Their combs are 
prettier than those of other birds, and are 
not so easily torn when the male fowls get 
into a — , as they so often do 
sides,” Walbridge, “I’ve found that 
buyers master the Rose Combs because 
they are never much affected by cold 
weather.” 

Walbridge’s chickens are comfortably 
housed. The poultry houses are neatly 
laid out, well made, and always kept per- 
fectly clean. The pen houses have east 
and south exposures, with windows that 
admit an abundance of light, air and 
sunshine. Walbridge says that sunshine 
keeps the chickens from contracting dis- 
ease, because it keeps their quarters free 
from disease germs, and also from cold and 
damp, which are two deadly enemies of 
poultry. 

Allows Plenty Sunshine 


With plenty of sunshine in their livin 
quarters, all chickens will be healthier an 
happier. The complete chicken housing 
quipment on the Walbridge farm con- 
sts of one large incubator house, which 
ntains two good-sized brooders, two 
roomy brooder houses, which accommo- 
date the small chicks; one laying house, 
nd seven pen houses. 

Che chickens are not only well housed, 
but also well fed. In summer they get 
grain and all the grass they want; in win- 

they are fed grain and mangel beets. 
The beets take the place of the green 
grass in summer, Walbridge says that he 
has found no substitute for greens which 
equal to beets. He has three acres of 
nd every year devoted to mangel beets, 
this land produces from forty to 

ity tons of beets, which are fed to the 
ckens and cows during the fall and 


nter. 
lhe chickens are also fed some milk. 
WV albridge says that milk is excellent food 
lor growing poultry. According to his 
‘perience, milk-fed fowls develop and 
iture almost twice as fast as birds that 
» not get any milk. His chickens are 
ek and pretty, with rich, red colorings. 
C. O., Minn, 
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=i BROILERS 
November Layers 


Make it ten weeks from peeps to 
broilers—two-pounders, 


Do it this way: 
Keep them healthy. 


Keep them hungry. 
Feed the old reliable 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 










Never mind about indigestion, diarrhea, leg o wenn. 
weakness and gapes. Pan-a-ce-a takes care of eS perfects 
all that. There will be wellness, cheer and Pan-a-06-. 
good growth. MD. DVS. 






PAN-A-CE-A your chicks—then put them 
on the scales at ten weeks, set her at two 
pounds, and watch that beam come up! 

You will see a mighty difference in the 
feather growth, too, between your flock and 
a non-Pan-a-ce-a fi 

Pan-a-ce-a will develop your pullets into 
early henhood—fall and winter layers. 

Tell your dealer how many hens you have. 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. 


100 hens, the 12-Ib. pkg. 200hens,the 25-Ib. pail 
60 hens,the 5-lb. pkg. 500 hens, the 100-lb. drum 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package, 


GUARANTEED 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, O. 
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140-Egg Size — Guaranteed — 
double walls, copper tank, full-size 
nursery, automatic regulation 
thermometer heid so that chicks 
cannot break it when os 
Bessel Brooders, —e Dou 


special iow price 
Detroit incubator Co. 


Detroit Sue 128 a = € a 40 ti 










260 EGG INCUBATOR, ALONE, ONLY. 23.50 
260 EGG INCUBATOR, WITH BROODER 32.90 
pedeve Me eh gh eh yo oy 








and Almanac for 1923 Las 
plates of fowls true to life. 
about chickens, their pri 





houses ard how to bulld them. 
eee bout Cap Ate Zoe. 
Cc 





265 to 301 eggs per year. 








Write the World's Largest Leghor= Farms for prices an@ complete 


GEO. B. FERRIS, 932 dnion, Grand Rapids, Mich. Sra hy 


y 1 
Bow co Sagouing 8 EDS Fine purebred ny noo 
! 0 Cents ag id BRE! Prices! Ae Re pt 
10,000 prises. prizes. Large catalog, 50. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Binn, 
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Californ a Redwood. We sive 
30 Days’ Trial 7 ah eo 


This famous 140-E 3 ; 
-— $13.25, mt $17 15 He 


WHY PAY MOR 
30 DAYS TRIAL 


180 Egg Size $15.75, with Brooder $22.00 
250 Egg Size $22.75, with Brooder $31.00 


Incubators have double walls, air 
space between, double glass doors, 
hot water, copper tanks, self-regu- 
lating. Shipped ee with 
thermometers, egg tester. 
etc. Set up ready to run. Oca 
direct or send for our new 1923 
catalog, free—postpaid. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co. 


Box12 Racine, Wis. BACK IF NOT 


SATISFIED 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching every day in the week 
and every hour in the day. We are 
the World's largest producers, 


THREE MILLION FOR 1923 


Tweive popular breeds of best thoro- 
». "bred stock obtainable, moderately 
Sait’ = Seandgra priced: also QUALITY chicks from 
Reg. U heavy laying stock at small additional 
cost. Wedeliver by parcel post anywhere East of 
the Rockies and guarantees 95% safe arrival. 
Write nearest address, today, for catalog FREB. 


The Smith Standard i Company 
Boston, Mass. Dept. 60 184 ) ramet ee. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. 60 treet 
Cleveland jlo 1968 West oath St. 
Chicago, int. Dept. 60 427 So. Dearborn St 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 

















PUREBRED. All tending 
varieties from heevy | 


ve Arrival, Seapetd Gelbvery. ne SATISFACTION 
Woananrace. Catalog “ree 
ao Vel Betehery, Box 499, St. Paul, Heb. 
Chick Asseciation. 





Healthy Baby Chicks 


Day-old chicks and hatching eggs from the well 
known Maplewood Strain 8.C.W.Leghorns. 14 
years scientific breeding have developed a hardy, 
vigorous, early maturing, bred-to-lay stock. We 
guarantee 100% Livedelivery. Write for catalog 


MAPLEWOOD POULTRY FARM 
Hugo W.Anderson, Prop. Box F, Barnum, Minh. 


BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-pro- 
ducing stock, Flocks built Gorey 
from laying contest winners. 

have 17 breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and price list. 


J. v. OSSEGE HATCHERY, Dept. 83,  Ottewa, Ohio 














WHITE LEGHORN | 
— yt — Ly —_ 
| Birds of 2 


to 330 Egg Breeding 
|EGGS ee GHIX i 
| oar F. 


& Up 
at CH Free. 
BOX oO, 


MITTENDORFF 
R.C.Brown Leghorns--Ureat Layers, Largebirds. 





LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 
F-ggs $1.35.15; $3.50.60; Post patd.8, W. Hensel, Basil, Obie 











TREATMENT FOR GAPES 


Most experienced poultry keepers know 
what it means to suddenly d their 
chicks dying from gape worms. And 
when such is the case, the first thing to do 
is to quit feeding the chicks on the ground. 
Put all feed that is not fed inside, on clean 
swept boards or large pices of tin, until 
other arrangements can be made. Per- 
haps you have portable colony houses, and 
if such is the case, do not lose time in 
moving them to new ground. However, 
if this is not practical, plow the poultry 
yards up as soon as possible, and plow 
them deep. 

If only a few of the chicks are affected, 
catch them and put them in a box or some 
other similar place, where there will be 
enough ventilation to keep them alive. 
Then sprinkle them very lightly with 
London purple and put the lid on the 
box. The London purple will cause the 
chicks to sneeze or cough till they cough 
up the gape worm. Care must be taken 
in handling the powder as it is poisonous. 
And use it sparingly or the chicks will 
smother to death from its effects. If the 
whole flock is affected, sprinkle the powder 
over them when they go to roost at night. 

There are sometimes cases where one is 
in doubt as to whether it is really gape 
worms that are bothering the chickens. 
If this is the case, kill the afflicted chick 
and give it a “post-mortem” examination. 
If the tiny white worms are found in the 
chick’s windpipe, it will not be necessary 
to look further. Burn the fowl and begin 
treating at once for gapes. 

Gapes never bother if the poultry build- 
ings are on new ground. It is where the 
‘same ground has been used as poult 
| premises for some time that this trou 
develops—N. P. 


CARE OF GEESE 


| Some time ago an article appeared in 
| several magazines about “A Goose King.” 
Mrs. J. Jermon, Laporte county, Ind., 
would hardly like to be called a “Goose 
Queen,”” but nevertheless she can give 
my all kinds of pointers on goose culture, 
or she has been very successful in that 
line. She advocates the raising of geese 
for those who do not have a surplus of 
time or money, for these fowls are easily 
cared for and do not require the attention 
or expensive housing that other fowls do. 
A three-foot wire netting fence will hold 
them in a yard and an open shed will pro- 
vide sufficient shelter. It is best to pro- 
vide large boxes or barrels for nests in the 
shed and then keep them penned in their 
yard until nine o'clock or a little later as 
they lay during the early morning. [If 
nests are not furnished or if the layers are 
given their freedom early in the morning, 





| they may lay in secluded places where it 1s 
| hard to find the eggs. Some of the 


may also deposit their eggs in the floor 
litter and a search must be made for 
them. Remove the eggs from the nests as 


: | soon as possible in cool weather to prevent 


them from chilling. Keep them in a d 
place and turn half over twice a week until 
needed for hatching. Good goose eggs will 





| keep for hatching twenty-one days when 


given proper care. Geese generally com- 
mence laying in the latter part of March 
or the early part of April. 
Breeding geese need considerable exer- 
cise and should be kept moderately thin. 
Feed lightly during the laying season as 


' over-fattened birds are almost worthless 


as breeders. Feeding has so much influ- 
ence on the egg production that the latter 
rean be controlled in winter and early 
spring when the fowls have to depend |® 
upon what food is given them. 

The old geese require little or no feeding 








sforlcEach 


Get your hatching eggs and 
baby chicks from Oak Dale 
Farms and be sure of making 
eeney and winning prizes 
pF treet Oak Dale str: - 
ite Leghorn undefeat 
4 world’s great shows. P - 
lets start laying when 4 to 6 
monthsold. Have produced 
eggs at feed cost of 1 cent 
per egg. Money makers, 
winter layers, prize winners. 
Capacious big bodies, beauti- 
ful plumage. Strong, plump- 
bodied chicks and fertile eggs 
shipped via parcel post; guar- 
anteed. Prices moderate. 


for beautiful catalog, 

— ~ S data on breeding, 
mating, ju and egg-mak. 
ing types, F FREE. , 


OAK DALE FARM 
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Purebred 


we 


— fellows; our own hatching. 


ee Pm my SB pe 
log and new low price Waller chicks 
Waller Hatchery, Bluff St, Des Moines, lows 


BABY. CHICKS °writcuc.” 
perenne tes et 








“The Old ier Tilinols 


| LERS Lys yy 


orous Fa 
locks vilond arieties, om heavy rat 








buy er unti tif you get our Big Free Cata- 
log. Living prices. Bank erence. 
The Miller Hatchery, Box 28, Heyworth, Ill. 

7 Strictly purebred chicks. 

C Allkinds. Postpaid. Real 

delivery service. Guaran- 

teed. Catalog FREE. 

Member Mid-West B. Chick 

Ass'n. Colonial Hatcheries, Box S, Windsor, Mo. 
All kinds. Purebred. 

Postpaid. Guaranteed, 

Big baby chick book Free. 

Very towest fetoes. We are members Mid- 

West B. 


a Comfort idee, Box S, Windsor, Mo. 











Box SF, Clinton, Missouri 

$25 EGGS of High Record Layers. 5. 

$6 -White “< Black Leghorns,A nconas and 
ocks 


@ From Missouri's greatest Hatch 
ery_and Breeding Farms. 70. 
each week. 14 Pure breeds. Best — 

BOOTH 1 HATCHERY, 
BABY CHICKS 2e2=y= = 

strains at at"baresin price 

heed’ post paid 
Very Reasonable. Catalog Free. 
Van Driest Farms. ar Grove, Wisc. 
Our guarantee is aaa back Fae xt 4 


Big catalog free 
CHIC) eatalog free. John pd. 5 
meat and every advertiser ia Success 
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during summer, but will live on weeds and 
rass if they have plenty of water. The 
only time geese need grain is in winter. 
Green food is 80 essential in the rearing of 
goslings that the eggs should be set not 


earlier than a*month before the time grass 
isually begins to sprout. The first of 
April is early enough to begin setting 
goose eggs. 


Most breeds lay from ten to twenty eggs 
then want to set. The first and second 
clutches are best set under chicken hens, 
put most breeders let the geese keep their 
last clutches and hatch them themselves, 
tho the third clutch often contains a high 
percentage of infertile eggs. When a goose 
becomes broody, shut her in a oman 
enough for her to stand upright with little 
room to move about. Place it where she 
can see and hear her mates and in a few 
days she will be ready to go out and will 
goon start to lay again. 

Chicken hens may be given from five to 
seven eggs according to the size of the hen 


while a good-sized goose will easily cover e 
eleven or twelve. Little goslings do not 
care much for a hen mother, who soon be- y ey * Cc 


omes disgusted and leaves her family. In 








this case it. is } rt > that th 7. 
_ deo chalter oA night. “Shade ie shnw On the ground floor of the telephone building a man worked 
sary for the goslings in hot weather or they at the test board. It was night; flood had come upon the city; 


death and disaster threatened the inhabitants. Outside the tele- 
phone building people had long since sought refuge; the water 
mounted higher and higher; fire broke out in nearby buildings. 
But still the man at the test board stuck to his post; keeping up 
the lines of communication ; forgetful of self; thinking only of the 
needs of the emergency. 


On a higher floor of the same building a corps of telephone 
operators worked all through the night, knowing that buildings 
around them were being washed from their foundations, that fire 
drew near, that there might be no escape. 


It was the spirit of service that kept them at their work—a 
spirit beyond thought of advancement or reward—the spirit that 
animates men and women everywhere who know that others 
depend upon them. By the nature of telephone service this is the 
every-day spirit of the Bell System. 


The world hears of it only in times of emergency and disaster, 
but it is present all the time behind the scenes. It has its most 
picturesque expression in those who serve at the switchboard, but 
it animates every man and woman in the service. 


Some work in quiet laboratories or at desks; others out on the 
a , “highways of speech.”” Some grapple with problems of manage- 
Mrs. Jermon and some of her geese ment or science; some with maintenance of lines and equipment; 
may become wun-struck. Goslings hardly others with office details. But all know, better than any one else, 
ever get sick, so losses will be few if they | how the safe and orderly life of the people depends on the System 
are protected from dampness and the hot — and all know that the System depends on them. 
sun. They are rapid growers and when 
chicks are the size of quails, goslings of the 














Bett SYSTEM”® 


same age weigh four or five pounds and| 

the profit from them will be large if they i AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
"1 oe of geese are an important eurtsuneywredernairns: 

source of revenue, and always find a ready One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





rale at a good profit. Young geese will be toward Better Service 
y to pick when the feathers are what 


is called ripe. At the proper time exami- FORDSON 
nation will show that there will be no blood 
in the ends of the quills and the feathers GOVERNOR 


will come out easily. At this stage the 
geese begin to drop their diathene Goat WILL PAY FOR ITSELF IN TWO WEEKS f Saving 
the yards. Pick regular afterwards— Saves one man's time on all belt work. ~- Money 
uit every six weeks. They should not, Bar ains 
of course, be plucked during winter. 
C.K. Il 


SCABBY LEG ON FOWLS 
»w can I cure scabby leg on my poul- 
lock?—I. C., Iowa. 
(ne of the best means of getting rid of | MOTORCYCLE 
Is * legs is to thoroly wash the legs of BARGAINS 
ted birds with soap ¢ vate 
tet } se. with soap and hot wateF, | 550 and up buyathe best moter- 
e off as much of the incrustation as | cycle on the market. Our large 
possible, then work in a sulfur and lard | Mock {neluding every make and 
tuxture or a lard and gasoline mixture. | Prices smashed in half. Ma- 
mall stiff brush is a help toward thoro-| pair parts for motorcycles at 
['wo applications a week for one | #out one ~ 
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. nth will « . ied neta, | Complete list today. Brownz yol pi OTTAWA 
wee: will cure almost any case of scaly | pepe. M, 3018 E. 9st Street. Chicago, Illinois < ‘ s11U penon hens. 
; Bert 511U Magee Bid, Prtaborgs,Pa. 


Read the advertising for instruction in byying. 
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The Terror 


Here is the only absolute sure and safe rat 
and mouse poison that kills and destroys 
—and they LIKE it. 

Rats destroy more than three and one-half 
billion dollars worth of prope: rty every ycar. 
Think of it. Think of this stupendous loss 
to the country—to you. 

You can completely rid your premises of 
this app — menace- therally turn the 
rat world de down by using 


ANT AIP 


They can’t resist it. It gets them all. 
And you can quickly annihilate every 
disease carrying, corn-eating, chicken 
killing marauder with this never 
failing poison. 

Rats are crazy about Rat- 
Nip—they go after it like 
cats go after catnip. 
They will pass up the 
choicest foods to get 
Rat-Nip—oid and 
young alike, and it 
stands them all on 
their heads. 
Rat-Nip comes in clean, 
safe, collapsible, screw- 
top metal tubes, All 

you have to do isto 
squeeze Some On a piece 

of bread and put it where 
the rats will get it—they’l} 
be dead in the morning. 
Price 30c a tube at drug- 
gists, hardware, grocery 
and general stores or 
sent djrect—and a 
single tube has killed 
more than 100 rats in one 
night. 


Buffalo Specialty Co. 


310 Ellicott St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








With a draft-free, 
warm, dry, easily 
cleaned, vermin-proof 
ultry house of Natco 
Glazed Hollow Tile, 
you increase your eas yield 
and have healthier chickens. 
Easily erected at reasonable 
first cost with no upkeep 
expense afterwards. 
Write for the new Natco on the Farm Book. 


NATCO 28 TILE 


of Ratdom 
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Lincoin Wren House 
mm nusually attractive bird 
that ON 
like a miniature 

ood 









LY wrens can use. 


Amazing Bargain 


cabin Made ot 
Ss 


PitTssuRGH, PA. 
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Wr} of wren 








costing 5. 00 tos 
ue build in Sener va 

e are able to sell, 
only $1.00—prepaid (West: »f Denver rag 





Lincoin Wren House you you aren't delig 


back. Write cow (Dealers rtf for proposition.) 


| John Lloyd Wright, inc..720 N- Wells St. Chicago| 


“si 26.) “At 
tract wrens— they Uberally repe attention Send im 00 for each 
G ted—money| 
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Box 34, 


SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary,. $5 or all times she knows exactly how she 
more monthly will give you ste ands in regard to the proceeds from her 
some highest quality bree 


Investigate now our p jon 
co-operation, | 
Silverplume Foxes, Inc, 

Keeseville, N. ¥, 





Exhibition and select 


TEDIGREED, strong and | the south side of the buildings. 


SC HIC KS vigorous, from 40 breeds | »]] the small necessities that can be made 


rades. | 


heavy layers 
Postage PALD. Live arrival guaranteec te | 
Hatcheries KAST and WEST from. which to 


uip. A month's feed FREE. 


st Catalog FREF 
NABOB HATCHERIES, Box E, Gambier, Ohio | pers, barrel drinking fountains, dropping 


| Jka ‘2a . By weet ~ 


|PACKING EGGS FOR SHIPMENT 


| The important essential in packin 
eggs to be used for hatching is to hol 
them firmly in place, yet not so tightly 
that they will not rebound when severe 





jostling occurs. Use large, roomy holders 
so that enough packing materi may be 
used te insure these conditions. I have 


found the ordinary splint market baskets 
good containers. They are light, yet 
strong enough to withstand much han- 
dling and the handles are a convenience 
during transportation. 

First, line the basket with a thick 
layer of excelsior, hay or straw, making a 
nest-like hole in the interior. For wrap- 
ping the eggs I find ordinary catalog 
leaves just the right size. 
two leaves, place the egg on one corner 
and roll up loosely, from corner to corner. 
Now fold one end over, and the other end 
under and stand the egg on end in the 
basket. Proceed until the entire space is 
packed as closely as possible. 

Place a layer of excelsior over this 
layer and then add the next layer of 
eggs provided the basket is deep enough. 
Place plenty of packing material on top, 
then cut a pasteboard to fit, or stiff paper 
will do, and over this place a muslin 
cloth, flour sack, or burlap. Sew this in 
place with strong twine, and tie on two 
tickets giving the name and address of 
both sender and receiver. Also, write 
| plainly the contents of package, and state 
that eggs are for hatching. 

Eggs packed in this way will make lon 
eer safely and the percentage o 
yroken, or cracked eggs will be very small. 
| No matter what sort of containers are 
used, always put on cloth tops and write 
plainly, “Eggs for —— please 

andle with care,” and very little loss 
will result.—L. Y., Okla. 








PROFITS FROM THE SMALL FLOCK 


From a profit-making standpoint the 
careful poultry keeper is always successful. 
He always makes more or less of a profit— 
and it is usually more. But many farm 
women who are desirous of making money 
from their poultry have neither equip- 
ment nor time to go into the business on 
a large scale. And as a general rule the 
do not have the needed experience. 
flock of 1,000 hens is considered all that 
one man can successfully and properly 
|eare for. If young chickens are hatched 
and raised, 500 hens makes a man-sized 
job. 

\ One or two hundred hens make an 
|ideal sized flock which is about all that 
an ordinary farm woman can find time 
to care for. Another advantage of this 
number of chickens is that most of their 
grain feed during warm weather will be 
picked up about the farm, and will con- 
sist of what would otherwise go to waste. 

This is especially true if the farm is a 
— one where much grain is raised. 

One of the best instances I know of 
where large profits are made from a small 
flock, is my mother’s case. She is an ex- 
tre mely busy woman and for some time 
has kept a flock of between one and two 
hundred. Her time is divided between 
; her housework, sewing, gardening, caring 
for the family and attending to her flock 
¢ chickens. Accurate records are kept and| Furnished 





poultry. 

Her houses are similar to those found 
|on many ordinary farms. At a small ex- 
pense she had muslin curtains put on 
She has 


for a small expenditure of time and money. 
Among these things are self-feeding hop- 


Tear out one or} 
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White Diarrhea?’ 


Don’t Let it Get a Start 
germ 





dition of the intestines, r in a rapid 
down of the tissues. Unless soon 
kill the 


onkeys$ 


White Diarrhea Remedy 


tends to destroy the that cause the 
trouble and to allay the feverish condition 
prevailing throughout the intestinal! tract. 
pa. It In the Drinking Water and the 

ens do the rest. It is readily soluble and 
—- aL! the trouble. Also use 
it as a preventive. 


Have a Conkey Corner 
In Your Pou House 


And you will be ready for e that requires 
immediate treatment. key’s and 
—— are guaranteed to do everything claime 


Conbep’e Lice Powder for dusting he 
nests, growing chicks and for ase wherever bx) 


lice ex 

Doqher’ Lice Epuntd wil tmapedintely eld your 
owls 

Insist on Conkey’ 25e, Be and $1.00 itpaid if 
your dealer ‘can't eapply you. Large Poltry Book 
sent for 6c in stamps. (73 





The G. E. Conkey Co. 5543.2rs**::7, 


SICK BABY CHICKS? 


Don't let your baby chicks die. Most every disease 
can be prevented and in nearly every case the sick 
chick my n dbo. be cured. Read the new 64-page 
most widely consulted 
peek ey doctor” in the world. Tells about every 
chicken trouble (before hatching as well as after), ‘how 
to avoid, how to remedy when already at conta! ns 
=e of other —— valuable 
-also one eer daily egg record for R 
at drug or f sres handling ard (four yards, F mail 
pepe ad. Get a copy now.befuce th enew 400,000 edition 
Pausted. Geo. H. Lee Co. Co. , F-12 Harney Sta. ,Omabs, +b. 


























WHY SPEND TEN DOLLARS 


UTTERMILK when you for a 
Peder. Give Wackers Chick lets in the water from 
PS all Ch D its or money 


start. iseases. 
back, 600 Tablets $1.00; 1300-$2.00. 
Wacker Remedy Co., Box 157-6, Camden, N. J. 


5. G. WHITE LEGHORNS <u 


winners at 
pA tty Stave. rar peers oducing stock. Hardy, 
‘orous 


ht ay twelve weeks old 
Pullets and C Pontkeres Cs 
HILLSIDE POULTRY PPARM Box B, Rameey, Ind. 


Rabbitcraft —— You 

Send for 12 months su ption to 

Rabblteratt 8 ean ~ free book “How to Sell 
Dressed Rabbits”. Sample copy free. 

RABBITCRAFT, Box S, LAMONI, IOWA 


pan gy Sete — 


CHICK 


Tot tieby Sica Hatched right. Member 
Chick Assn. Catalog free. 
wR. FD. 6, Glen Eltyn, til, 


Stock-Chix 
a ant Catalog free At) 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 965 Riverdale, NJ. 


ra gr 
AND CHICKS 5: 
EGGS | over 5, 5,000 prises, 


Government and 
them. can a, _—— Pooltry Farm, — r. Sterling. il. 


cP 000 every week. 12 vari- 
CHIX pas healthy. Purebred chicks 
Sp ae Tn omuns, ben Prompt service, 
Catalog free. WISSOURI CHICKERIES, Box SX, CLINTON, wo. 
thorough ducks, we and 

64 BREEDS pm ey Sree aie oot tow pet 8. 
ATALOG =. R.F. Co., Box 826, Mankato, Mine. 
= BONE BRONZE TURKEYS--EGGS $10. 
¢ . HARTY, GARDENA, NORTH DAKOTA 

. and eggs. Catalogue 
Pups DUCKLINGS fp.srace. tsttp. N.Y. 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 

















relied on. They point the way to square d 
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poards and nests with netting bottoms. 

She now has 164 S. C. White Leghorn 
hens and does much careful culling. 
Her culling is done eon Fag govern- 
ment points and because of this her hens 
are good layers. Last year they averaged 
159 eggs per hen for the year. These eggs 
were all sold at a fancy price as they were 
large, fresh and snow-white. The pro- 
ceeds from her flock of 164 hens for one 
year is as follows: 
” 99 vi of $7 

72 cases of eggs at an average mF 


21.21 
67.50 
Datil .. hsdicestssbidvtcsseces $592.71 
Owing to the molting of the flock, 
October is her lowest month so far as egg 
production is concerned, while April is 
her most profitable month, as more eggs 
are laid during this month and the spring 
eockerels are mostly disposed of during 
his season. 
Her cockerels are nearly always mar- 
keted at ten weeks of age. She finds it 
more profitable to dispose of them then, 
as they are higher in price and considerable 
feed is saved. 












She usually hatches her own chicks 
altho one year she could not find time to 
do so, owing to sickness in the family. 
Then she purchased chicks from a nearby | 
commercial hatchery. However, for her-| 
self. she does not approve of this way of | 
obtaining chicks. But then she under- 
stands hatching and has two excellent 
incubators and hard coal brooders. If she 
had to do her hatching with hens or use 
inferior brooders, she might look at it 
in another way. 

Altho both mash and grain is fed at all 
seasons, very little of either is eaten thru 
the summer months. The amount of meat 
scraps or tankage is doubled during the 
winter as the birds do not pick up bugs, 
worms and insects during this time. 

Clean water and sour milk is kept be- 
fore them at all times. Sour milk is 
preferable to sweet because it is difficult 
to keep milk entirely sweet and the vessels 
sanitary. 

Green food is always provided and a 
patch of ground near the brooder is 
planted to fall rye each autumn so as to 
provide green food for the young chicks 
to run to as soon as they are old enough 
to get about.—N. P. 


POTATOES FOR HENS 

When potatoes are around sixty-five 
cents a bushel | think it is best to sell all 
but the culls and buy other materials for 
poultry feed. When they go as low as 
thirty cents a 100 pounds the hens can 
use a lot of them to advantage. 

Potatoes are best for hens when boiled 





and served as a mash. The Colorado 
station advises the following mash when 
using potatoes: 1 part meat scrap, 1 part | 
middlings, 2 parts bran and 4 parts pota-| 
toes. This is by weight and it will be!) 
noticed that the potatoes as a fattening| 
food take the place of cornmeal in the 
laying mash. 

When using a regular laying mash with- 
out potatoes, I find that a feed of pota- 
toes boiled and mixed with bran can 
be given three or four times a week with- 
out any drop in the laying records. On 
the days that potato mash is served it 
proves an appetizing change and the birds 
do not eat so much of the dry mash. 

When the mangel supply has started to 
run short in the spring, I have tried using 
cull potatoes as a succulent green feed. 
lhe potatoes are halved and tossed in the 
tter and are soon cleaned up by the 
' They are fed even more sparingly 
han mangels and the hens still have room 
or plenty of laying mash. I do not con- 
Sider them as good as mangels as a source 
of succulent green feed and if many 
potatoes are combined in the ration it 
pays to boil them and make a mash with 
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has to offer YOU! 


If your dreamof success seems like a hopeless ambition, 
if you are discouraged trying to get ahead on high priced 
land, if your present location fails to give you opportunity, 
there is a new deal for you, a new chance in the fertile, virgin 
farms of Western Canada, where wheat produces 20 to 40 
bushels to the acre, where the 1922 crop was biggest in history, 
where oats, and hay and fodder crops are the basis of a great 
dairy industry, a man’s work brings him success and prosperity. 


Low Priced Land—the Last Great West 


In Western Canada you still can buy virgin prairie land at $15 to $20 

per acre, on long eo ae. Coated, 2 pete to town, reloads, etc.—land such 
has for t i i inni fl 

3 hae to many vaarp prodpoad the worit's opine winning wbest. ova bactyy. fox. 


in on the ground floor. 
Taxes Favor the Farmer | Rent Now—Buy Later 


as Values Increase Pay Out of Profits 


The tax laws of Western Canada encourage | Canada welcomes the industrious settler. 
the producing farmer. The tax on land is | What you have now isn’t so important. If 

when it is brought under cultiva- | your S =a ee) poe ee ry yout 
tion—while on your buildings, machinery, | PTeS¢nt 2° ecvan . 
improvements, personal Property, automo | Canadian farm and ‘tn i out for a season 
bile, there is no tax at all. A single crop is | capital, and buy later. Farms may be ren 
often worth more, acre for acre, than the from su settlers on easy terms; in 
cost of the land. some cases with option of purchase. 


e 
Buy on Exceptional Terms—32 Years to Pay 
For the benefit of those wishing to buy land a national non-profit sharing organization 
the Canada Colonization Association—has been established with head office at Winnipeg, 
and United States office at St. Paul. This Association offers selected land converiient to 
railways—much of it at $15 to $20 per acre—on very small cash no further 
| until third year; balance extended over thirty years, 
; may pay up and obtain title at any time if de 
payments, 


chaser 
qised. interest ox percent por annum on des 


We Help Find Your Opportunity 
The Canadian Government maintains information bu- 
reaus in leading American centers, where you can get full 
information, without cost, about all partsofCanada, The 
men in charge are " officials, in- 

terested only in the service of the 

prospective settler. ‘ : 
Get the Facts—No Cost “ 


Z é; ao ie 
MAIL E UPON. know 7 Tobe, 
iis a your Level and Y Farm Lands - 
maps, a at mel 

4 Low Prices —e Sexteee 

Minister, Canadian’ Dope 


receive free book wit 
of wW.D. 
y Immigration. 
Ottawa, 




































free service of the Ca 
ernment Agent in your 
also information how is 

way rates can be arranged for a trip & 
of inspection. BF, 


Mail Coupon to Assistant 
Deputy Minister of the Canadian 
t of Immigration 
W. D. SCOTT 
Norlite B 
Room 104 Idg. 


FREE HOMESTE AD6& are still availabie 
in some localities. Canada welcomes 
Tourists —come and see our 
country for yourself. 

















No Pase- 
ports Required. Uf Pp. ©............ 





















My Engine Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. Same engine gives 
14% to6 H.P. Gasoline or kerosene, portable, light and free from 
vibration. No cranking. Pumps, saws, grinds and does all chores. 
Plenty of power for every purpose. Easy to operate. 

Low F actory Price Special Offer 
Price now lower than before war. Tremendous value. Write 
at once for catalog and special] offer on this amazing engine. 
The Edwards Motor Co., 449 Main St., Springfield, O. Ea 








bran.—R. G. K., Mich. 















« 
WHY NOT 22 227) ee? : Wear Alumi 
th: tterflies, Insects hi 
SF kinds for cote ions, “Same worth $l to Overland 
each. Simple outdoor work my instrue- From Save Money and Prevent Sickness 
stampel for my Hhstente 737 Factory Water-proof, rust-proof, rot-proaf. 
sending butterflies. Mr. Binctalr, Dealer in te Feet No metal touches you. Keep feet im 
Insects, Dept. 24, Ocean Park, Calif. good condition. ee a Anpyte 
gat \° 
Read the advertisements for instruction in buying Dept 103 Wisconsin 











a Month Milling 
“Flavo” Flour 


In your community on this New Wonderful 
Mill—no previous milling experience necessary. 

A North Dakota miller writes: ‘I cleared $500.00 
last month on my 25 bbl. Midget Mill.”’ 

A Tennessee customer says: ‘‘My hooks show e 
gross profit of $25.50 per day for my Midget Mill.”’ 

A Kansas man with no milling experience says: 
“My Midget made me over $8,000.00 net profit the 
first eight months.”’ 


Be the Mill owner and have a permanent business 
that will earn you steady profits the entire year. 
Grind the home-grown wheat in your mill, supply 
community with flour and feed. 

You save the freight out on the wheat and on the in- 
coming flour and feed. You make the regular milling 
yrofits and extra added profits by milling a ‘‘Better 
Rarrel of Flour Cheaper”’ on the new and wonderful 
“Midget Marvel” self-contained, One-Man Roller 
Flour Mill that is revolutionizing milling because of 
its big yield of high-grade flour at low cost. When 
you purchase a Midget Marvel Mill from us you 
have the right to use our nationally advertised brand 


“Flavo" Flour 


**Famous for its Flavor“ 








8,000 communities already have Midget Marvel 








Mills. Ti > is a demand in your community right 
now for “*Flavo”’ Flour. It is the most pleasant, 
dignified and profitable business in which you 
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THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL 
COMPANY 

2408-2414 Trust Bidg. 

@wensBORO, KENTUCKY 
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Demonstrating the 


HANDYMAN TOOL 


This handy combination tool 
is a quick, easy eciler. Some 
make $30 a day. Used daily 
on farm. Does work of one 
man. Low price, big profit. 
Only Tool of Its Kind 
Pulls posts, pipes, roots, small 
stumps: jacks up trucks, tract- 
ors, wagons: lifts buildings: 
stretches fence: splices wire: 
makes cider press, etc. Money 
back guarantee. Simple to op- 
erate. Lifts, pulls, or pushes 
with 3 TON CAPACITY, 
Start Now—Write Us 
Live man wanted in every 
county. Get our sales plan. 
its a money-maker for you. 


HARRAH MFG. CO. 
Dept. 30, Bloomfield, Ind. 
Printing Cheap 


Oar ls, book, paper. Press 
‘$12, Larger r $5. Job press $150. Save money. 
Print forothers, big profit Soa relcconas 
Write factory press catalog, TYPE, cards, 
paper.T tPRESS CO. 
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Exclusive Territory Given 
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D-18 Meridon,Cona, 


You Can Make 
7500.00 -71000.00 
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~ This Is The Wonderful the 

‘ 

REAL COOPERATIVE SELLING || Aermore Exhaust Horn for . 
Continued from page 13 trac 

to each patron. Eight cents per dozen is Autos, Trucks and butt 

deducted, the balance is sent to the patron Tractors ant 
and on the stub of his check is a notation tive 
telling how much was received for the an stat! 
different classes of eggs he consigned. In peti 
case his shipment was largely eggs of a cent 
standard color, he can see that he got a pou! 

| big premium for them. Naturally he wants 35 a 

| to consign produce of the highest quality poul 
and the egg grader finds that now altho 95 al 
| the total receipts of eggs has greatly in- whe: 
creased, the number of dirty eggs sent in —_— bon 
|shows a constant decrease. Apparently nking’* cent 
| these poultry folks have learned the very a TI 
| practical lesson that clean straw is much me ATO soris 
|cheaper to put on the henhouse floor and dangerous in to. cient 
in the nests than to produce dirty eggs. Sar © crowded prem 
The eight cents service charge that is Satisfaction Guaranteed eithe 
deducted takes care of all overhead costs wie A : ceivi 

. . . : : ermore Signal works by 
lincluding cost of shipping cases, express, exhaust gas—not affected by wan! 
| handling charge at home, trucking, ete. weakened Detteries oF detective the t 
; ng. eard for a mile or 

| The method of handling the routes has more yet its pleasing tone does pays 
a number of features to commend it. The cae. aan for 1 
produce exchange does not own the trucks, peer at_ Font complete with jecte 
| but hires two men with trucks to make the listed below. a the | 
|routes. The men are paid eight dollars en oe beats teen Dee Mos stuff 
per day for their trucks, their time and | J No. @ 17 in. tong, For large autos, trucks, poss! 
mileage and they stand their own main- ea ge PES ay ener; 
tenance costs and repairs. In addition, | | pora Speciail3in-long. - -  - = $7.00 com} 
they are responsible for all the stuff they | § Ir your dealer can’t supply you order direct of us, obse! 
get from the patrons. If the truck driver |  Sip* "#me of car and outside diameter of exhaust is on! 
gives a receipt for a can of cream or a few THE FULTON COMPANY affor 
dozen eggs and then arrives at the receiv- Dept. 42, 75th and National Avenues, twen 
ing station only to find the cream spiiled Milwaukee, Wis. A 
or the eggs broken, he must stand the loss. was 
This makes each driver more cautious, hund 
thus avoiding high costs of carelessness signe 
that any organization must pay that hires checl 
|men outright to drive its own convey- +s of co 
ances. was | 
There are ten of these routes and they tuted 
‘average forty miles in length and forty of bu 
| patrons in business When the truck hetw: 
oom get in each afternoon, they ~— The t 
the manager of the receiving station the recei’ 
original sheets = the _— es WAGON, swcitles.¢ all re 
for that day; they keep a carbon copy. has n 
card system is kept on each route which AND TRACTOR ENAMELS crean 
shows whether the route is gaining or los- the c 
|ing business. This makes it easy to locate Means many more years of -agair 
leaks and when one is noticed, the field- wear for farm wagons and Wi 
man focuses his binoculars on it and cor- implements. Gives a long- to wl 
pests the eonemeen either by ge tren wearing surface that defies the | 
patrons or by inducing the same patrons ; ws thi 
to increase their shipments. sunshine and the elements. but ¢ 
The live poultry that is received is also Black, quart, . . $1.15 the r 
| graded, the idea thruout being to secure Onegallon, .. 4.00 of th 
| for each patron the highest price consistent Ask your dealer or write quest 
| with the quality of product he consigns. “s for color card. parag 
Looking down thru the bills, I noticed that whict 
| shipments had been graded into light hens, stent: 
|heavy hens, light springers,, medium Fir 
springers, and springers, roosters and avin 
culls. The poultry is sold in Cleveland, . ¥ 

| Ohio. Some idea ef the price range which sa 
prevails on the various classifications of ony 
poultry can be seen by prices taken from being 
actual bills. Here is a bill for poultry | vali 
shipped on 1-17-23 in which hens were ed 
quoted at 25 cents, springs brought 23 y ea 
| cents, light hens were sold for 1 while — aS ths clans; 
| culls sold for only 10 cents a pound. An- lad 
| other bill shows the returns on a shipment | Send for the International Catalog : v- 
| made on 2-1-23 when hens sold at 25 cents, | Our net price list. Full line of suto lealee 
| medium springers 24 cents, light springers | cossarien fer = 

21 cents, old roosters 15 cents while the | Sic pricee” ; 
culls brought but 10 ¢ents. For poultry | Seve bie money Sed 
; ° ° on bodies by iS fu: 
as for eggs a quality price is returned to the | buying direct rs en | 
| patron who delivered high-class products. | fom ioe". aes es ag oy chin » 
The receipts of cream by the association direct Pay onty one profit. ri ; a 
have shown an increase every month. Dur- | tsterastional Body Works, 911 W.Obile St. Dept. 2, Chices®— veh, 
ing November, 1922, the association got On Special a. > 
17,854 pounds of cream. During Decem- r Sale, Now nas 
ber, 1922, 25,343 pounds were brought in, ate, or re 
while the January receipts were 34,997 ed ~ Fm $ g§ ora 
pounds or a 100 percent increase in two + a vd the ~ 
months. Romtetne Mics Mc 
Each patron buys two cream cans and you choose any Sime wonderta —* 
this gives him one to send with the truck new mixer. Get Special Price a. 
| and one to keep at home, The next time ae gg ie the 
























over the route, the truck driver returns 
the empty cream can and gives the patron 
his check. 

The marketing association has a con- 
tract with a cael cmap to take all the 
hutterfat received at their own weights 
nd test at a price based on the competi- 
tive price prevailing at other receiving 
stations in the town. When the local com- 
petitive price for butterfat is above 45 
cents a pound, a bonus of seven cents a 
nound is paid; when butterfat is between 
95 and 45 cents, the bonus is six cents per 
pound; when butterfat prices are between 
95 and 35 cents, the bonus is five cents, and 
when butterfat falls below 25 cents, the 
honus is automatically reduced to four 
cents a pound. 

The routes being develo by the as- 
sociation are planned to facilitate  effi- 
cient delivery of the products. No 
premium is paid the patron for delivering 
either eggs, poultry, or cream, at the re- 
ceiving station because the management 
wants to discourage such deliveries since 
the truck driver must operate a route that 
pays its own way and the folks responsible 
for this movement say that it was pro- 
jected partially in order to save the farmer 
the bother incident to delivering his own 
stuff to the markets and thus make it 
possible for him to devote all his time and 
energy to production. With each route 
comprising about forty patrons, it will be 
observed that the charge for each patron 
isonly twenty cents—surely no farmer can 
afford to deliver his eggs and cream for 
twenty cents a week. 

A little after New Year’s, quite a stir 
was made in Whitley county when one 
hundred and fifty-four men who had con- 
signed cream to the association received 
checks thru the mail. They were modest, 
of course, the highest being $7.28, which 
was sent to Mr. J. J. Kyler, and consti- 
tuted a refund of two cents on each pound 
of butterfat delivered to the organization 
between October 13th and January Ist. 
The total number of pounds that had been 
received was 11,507 and the aggregate of 
all refund checks was $229.36. Altho it 
has not been necessary so far to grade the 
cream, the plan now contemplates grading 
the cream when warm weather opens up 


again. 


Will this business endure? No farmer 
to whom I talked in Whitley county had 
the least suspicion that any such question 
as this could be answered in any other way 
but the affirmative. It is apparent from 
the receipts that the patrons think well 
of the service they are getting and the 
question asked in the beginning of this 
paragraph is predicated on some principles 
which indicate that this work is on a sub- 
stantial basis. 

First and foremost is the big idea of 
giving service to farmers at actual cost 
and the effort is made to keep this cost as 
low as is possible consistent with good 
service. In addition, a constant urge is 
being made to produce products of a higher 
quality, for with such stuff the producer 
benefits enormously. The overhead on a 
dozen of eggs is the same whether they 
classify as browns, mixed, or dirties, and 
deducting eight cents a dozen looks small 
when the selling price is sixty cents but it 
looks large when only thirty cents a dozen 
is received. 

In addition to this, volume of business 
is guaranteed by two hundred producers’ 
contracts which obligates the producer to 
ship all his produce thru the association 
for a year and are self-renewing unless 
vritten notice is given thirty days before 
the expiration of the year. A plan that is 
eticient, one that is accurate and pains- 

king so the little leaks can be filled with 
vakum beforetheshipsinks, service at cost, 
the urge to produce only products of high 
quality and producers’ contracts—these 
are the things that indicate that this 
produce marketing association is grounded 
on the fundamentals of cooperation, 
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How Much 


are your eyes worth to You 


5 


a Wee x 
AD —s = 
WHEN the doctor some day says “‘You 
need glasses,” you can probably lay the 
blame to poor lighting. Your physician may 
even tell you so, adding that there are more 
weak eyes in the country than in the city. 

But, just because you live in the country, 
there is no reason why you can not have just 
as good light as city folks—even better light. 

All you need do is to install UNION CAR- 
BIDE GAS, and you have real sunlike light— 
beautiful and steady, no glare—the nearest light 
there is to sunlight. 

Lighting is only one of the many uses for 
UNION CARBIDE GAS—cooking—self-heat- 
ing gas irons—hot water for all purposes—are 
some of the others. 

Here are some things to consider in buying 
a lighting plant: UNION CARBIDE GAS is 
simple and most economical to operate and 
maintain. No continual replacement of parts; 
no provoking expense for upkeep; no constant 
attention required; no matches for lighting. The 
making of the gas is entirely automatic—just 
common water and Union Carbide, and simple, 
inexpensive apparatus, produce it. 

The Blue-and-Gray Drum is a symbol denot- 
ing Best Grade Carbide— highest gas yield, 
uniform dependable quality, and purest gas 

We supply Union Carbide in Generator Sizes 
—direct to consumer—at factory prices. For 
quick and economical distribution we have 
Union Carbide Warehouses in more than 150 
cities—there is one near you. Shipment is 
made same day order is received. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 


30 East 42d Street, Dept. H-49 New York, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation literature 
and Cooking. 


DHE: hanes ode ceevecesa e eee 0¢dépees 
PINs 5 ii Vicks Gs esiristhae-s. 
1° now a Carbide User 


am not 


If you are 
having ask 


so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. 


old and new address. If your new home is on 


Rural Route Number. 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 






1 imo now # Ca 
Are You Going to Move? 


oing to move within thirty days, or if you have moved recently without 
us to change your address on our subscription list, please advise us at once 


7 


UNION CARBIDE 
is the recognized 
SUPER-STANDARD 
everywhere. This is why: 


World's standard for more 
than a quarter century. 


Maximum gas yield — 
purest gas—duetoextreme 
purity of scientifically se- 
lected raw materials, and 
perfection of manufactur- 
ing processes through years 
of experience. 


Careful sizing and screen- 
ing. 


With Union Carbide — 
purest—highest gas-yield- 
ing carbide—this wonder- 
ful eye-saving light can 
be availed of with fullest 
measure of comfort, econ- 
omy, convenience and 
satisfaction. 
















Ware- 
houses 
in 
150 
Cities 





on UNION CARBIDE Lighting 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) ao, 


Please be sure to give both your 
a Rural Route, be sure to give the 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, 


I am going to move; please change my address from 


Old Address 


A Sew onsianactiipmiinananidiaed = 


to New Address 


My name is 


lowa 


_R.F.D State 





State - 























LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This department of Letters and Comments & 
for our critics, favorable and eataverebie. Th 
views herein ex by our subscribers ase 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We will ish as 
many reasona as our space will permit. 





EASILY UNDERSTOOD 
We are well pleased with 8S. F. and are not 
afraid to reco:amend it to anyone. It is good, 
clean, sensible reading and your writings and edi- 
torials are easily understood. I cannot understand 
what G. O. L. in Our Bulletin is thinking about 
Keep up your booze articles. an re o. k. Slow 
and steady wins the race. G. L., Wis., hits the 
nail on the “head Trust G. i L. writes often. 

Mr. Nichols’ writings are fine.—J. A. 8. 


NO COMPROMISE 

We want you to know that we stand behind 
you in regard to the booze question. May your 
influence be doubled in helping to educate people 
to see that booze whether | ight beer or wine is 
the same thing except that the handle of the cup 
is concealed. Some have eyes, yet they see not. 
We notice in general that anyone in favor of 
bringing back booze is very narrow minded and 
wholly unconcerned in regard to the suffering it 
brines children, widows and orphans to endure, 
mentally, physically and for name sake or charac- 
ter 
We hope that the American people will never 
be led to permit of any compromise in any guise 
that will lead to bringing beoze here. Shal 
take the life of little children, wives, fathers and 
mothers for the saving of a little taxes?—C. D. H., 


Ind. 


RECOMMENDS GOLDEN RULE 

In answer to I. M. 8., let me suggest to all 
teachers and L224 Bk. a sure cure for their 
various difficulties. Large doses of the “golden 
rule” constantly applied will prove an immediate 
and lasting cure. A teacher by the very nature 
of her work is “queen of all she surveys.”” It would 
be as natural for her not to suggest and advise 
at home as well as in the school room as for the 
crow to suddenly turn white. However, few are 
so unreasonable as to demand or insist that their 
advice be followed 

Theory and practice sometimes conflict so with 
a little tolerance the mother and teacher should 
be able to help each other with much valuable 


information. Just the bare fact of having borne 
children does not always prove a woman's ideas 
on child raising infallible. A glance at reports 
from the juvenile court, bearing in mind that 


authorities claim the mother's influence is the 
greatest in life for ““weal or woe,” will prove my 
statement. I also know of cases of childless women 
who have successfully raised families of motherless 


children given into their care into useful members 
of society Having been a teacher many years 
and boarded in many homes in different localities 


and under different conditions, I humbly offer 
my opinions for consideration. With one exception, 
I still count the different home keepers where I 
lived as among my dearest friends and correspond- 
ents 

It is not reasonable to suppose that if either 
teacher or home keeper is the type of person who 


cannot live harmoniously with her own family- 
in-laws or neighbors that she can house herself 
amicably under the same roof for eight or nine 
months with any other human. It isn't teachers 
or home keepers; it’s folks and I repeat, the “golden 
rule” is the only safe and sane solution.—Mrs. 
R. L. H. 


WHAT FARM PEOPLE NEED 

What the farming class needs is to stop this 
“quibbling” between the producer and consumer: 
a closer cooperation of the business man with the 
farmer; do away with so much of their class 
legislation and devote the time of our “high power” 
statesmen to the real needs of the people and not 
the favored few; cut out DAB mek « bonds and 
My husband is a subse riber to 8. F. 


securities 
“Successful Farming’ 


and the name ; carries a 
wealth of success into our home and farm life.— 
Mrs. J. K. F., Okla. 


SLOPPY SPELLING 


“Our only criticism of 8. F. is your sloppy 


spelling on ‘though,’ ‘through,’ ‘thought,’ ete.— 
oO. EF. W 
When 8. F. spells “tho, thru and thot” it is not 


doing any sloppy spelling. The sloppy spelling 
is found in the old dictionaries and papers and 
books whose editors do not keep abreast of the 
times. Get a copy of Walker's dictionary, if you 
can, or a copy of a book published anywhere in 
England today, and you find such spelling as 
saviour and favour.” We 


“labour, neighbour, 

have made progress on that class of words by 
dropping the superfluous u. A few years ago we 
were spelling programme, but we have cut off 


two letters frem the latter end of that word and 
spell it program 

Why, Mr. O. E. W., we are making progress 
getting rid of some of the sloppy ao: rel 
me, if you can, what good sense there is in aR 


four will spell it correctly? Go back about four 
centuries and read this quotation from the New 
Testament: “Jesus said unto him, Foxes have 
holes, and bryddes of the ayer have nestes, but 
the Sonne of man hath nott whereon to laye hys 
head.” If you do not think this a little sloppy, go 
back another century and a half and again read 
the same quotation: “And "theow seide to him, 
Foxis hav dennes and briddis of the eir hav nestis, 
but mannus Sone hath not where he reste his heed.” 
Don't you think we have made some improvement 
between those two dates? And haven't we been 
making a little improvement all along? 

There is still a wide field for improvement and 
don't yes think we better go right on improving? 
We surely can see that ph cannot possibly have 
the sound of f; so, let us spell such words as filosof 
in a filosofical way, use the letters that really spell 
the word instead of letters that do not spell it. 
How is it that = spells slu in one place and 
sluf in another? y answer is that it does not 
spell either word nor anything else. It will take 
aa ee a eae 
I suggest.—Z. H 





APPROVES OUR VIEWS 

Your stand on prohibition and on all moral 
questions is in accordance with our views. It is 
encouraging to have such a high-standard maga- 
zine come into our home, and we are always 
telling our friends about its qualities and 
the unselfish interest you in subscribers. 
Laying all accidents aside, we are ae friends to 

yr After t.*~ H, W., Ind. 


ORGANIZED APPROVAL 

The La Grange W. C. T. U., an organization 
numbering sixty-two active and ten honorary 
members, has unanimously voted to extend to 
you heartiest thanks and appreciation for the ex- 
cellent articles on the liquor question recently 
ublished in your paper and also the answer to 
iudson Maxim in the last issue, which we especailly 
enjoyed and appreciated. We believe that similar 
articles in our leading magazines would have a very 
good effect on the efforts for law enforcement and 
the support of our Constitution. We deeply 
deplore some of the articles in prominent papers 
which have favored the “wets,’ Toul are ng 
to a further dis our country’s laws.— 
La Grange, N. Y. 


NEED NOT BE REMINDED 

This letter is written to advise you to take your 
subscribers’ index book and enter this remark to 
my address: “Unn necessary to remind for sub- 
scription renewal.” If I should not like your maga- 
zine, I simply would let you know and as long as 
I like it you will have my subscription renewed. 

What my stand is toward S. F. I want to explain 
only so much, that even if Mr. Meredith is Demo- 
crat and I am Republican, it is his freedom as it 
is mine, to express his political views just the same 
as it is with religion. So it is with us farmers; we 
do not care whether this one is Democrat or Re- 
publican, Protestant or Catholic; the main reason 
we should stick together is that we are farmers 
and as such we find in the person of Mr. Meredith 
an honest leader who, with the aid of his personnel 
thru his magazine, 8. F., is working for the general 
welfare of the farmers. 
S. F. is of great help to the farmers in many 
ways, one of which is guaranteed advertisements, 
for it means that such firms have to live up to their 
advertisement and I am never afraid that I will 
be cheated or disappointed if I send my order to 
any firm that advertises in S. F. Besides, please 
let Mr. James T. Nichols continue his world 
travelling stories. Sometime if he should exhaust 
his stories he simply should be so kind and make 
another trip around the wae to other places 
to get new supplies.—J. J., 

Comment:—Mr. Nichols is ‘aan present on another 
trip around the world and will have a lot of new 
facts for our readers.—Editor. 


TO GREASE A PLOW 
I was amused at an article on how to grease a 
plow. For that gentleman's benefit I would ex- 
lain that if he would use a three or four inch paint 
— he could grease his plow while he was getting 
his old mitten adjusted and if this method is not 
fast enough, load an ordinary cow spray with a 
light oil and work the handle vigorously. We use 
this method on machinery that is compelled to 
stand out during the winter months. 
To speed up greasing a wagon, remove all the 
taps first and then lift out the wheels on one side. 
Go on the other side and give the wagon a slight 
push; this will replace the two whee! = bare 
the other two axles so that you can apply the arenes. 
By this method Si eliminate 50 percent of the 
lifting. —E. W. C., Il. 


DEFENDS THE ANTIS 
I would like to answer the article by N. J. A., of 
S8§Dak. He says that anyone who is not in favor 
of prohibition, and says that it is not a success, is 
either prejudiced or mentally unsound. I would 
respectfully call to his attention that there are 
more than 500,000 people who are members of the 
National Association posed to Prohibition. 
Contrary to a statement I saw in the paper some 
time ago in which Mr. W. J. Bryan said that the 
members of the National Association Op to 
Prohibition were in the main made up of the lower 
class people, including foreigners, I will say 
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er. There are always two sides to every cuss. 
tion. I ask N. J. A A. if he will do me the favor tg 
study both sides —R. M. , Iowa. 

ment—The writer b "the above is {Ppare 
ently familiar with sources of information ca 
one side of the subject. We wonder i( he hag 
practiced what he be peseshen and studied the other 
side as thoroly. ‘ 





WHY vapeeene ARE DRY 
As an old reader of 8. F. I have been noticj 
the prohibition ~~ *-4 4, ‘appearing in the Paper 


as well as comments of readers in regar to jt 
I am not an extremist and for that reason | can 
agree neither with those who see good in temper. 
ance nor with those who take a “mailed fis" 
attitude against anything stronger than water 
In other words I think neither side is wholly right’ 


and no condition of either righteousness or pears 
will come about until the ‘wets’ concede the pass. 
ing of the saloon and the stronger drinks 
“drys” tolerate a reasonable degree of liberty ; 
the use of the milder beverages. This wil] rej 
the conditions arising from the use of strong drink 
and poisonous “hootch” which are, theoretical) 
at least, back of the prohibition cause, and at the 
same time give the people a drink that will satisfy 
the great majority and give to all that freedom they 
believe is their birthright in a free natio: . 

It is to be conceded that the vast majority of 
farmers are “dry” and will be so long as their votes 
hit only the ignorant foreigner in the city while 
the prohibition agents grant immunity to the 
farmers’ cider barrel in return for those votes, 
and for that reason they naturally like to read 
“dry” articles in farm papers.—No Name. 





NEIGHBORLY 
Since you were human enough in your issye 
of February to want to know somethis¢ about 
your readers, I will be rey enough to reply 
What intefests me in S the vision the paper 
(institution is a better term) has. It is alive to 
our economic questions, and Lord knows we have 
some pressing ones. You can better unc sotane 
my position when I tell you I graduated in Ag. 
riculture in 1908, when the agriculture courses 
were taught by heads of departments, and when 
most of the emphasis was on production. Even 
Farm Management then was coordinating the 
farm enterprises for greater production. I do not 
want to discount. the old editors. But the change 
in editorial policies has been wonderful, and now 
our farm papers are edited by men who deserve 
to be called statesmen. 
Let me say one other good word. You are start- 
a story about vocational agriculture, the first 
I bawe seen in any paper. Thus you lead again 
up with that March issue. 
—_ it turns out.—C. G. 8. 


I want to see 





WILL MISS IT 
Your paper is worth many times over the sub- 
scription price but I must refrain from ordering 
more papers at present. I admire your crippled 
children’s help, especially as I am a cripple myself. 
I also regret having to miss Birds > Views of 
Far Lands as well as much else.—C. L. 


WHAT LABOR SEEKS 

Under your + + ™ ‘Respect for Courts,” Feb 
issue, you state t "So-called progressive political 
and union labor leaders” idea is to remove courts 
so there wi no restraint upon strikers in their 
lawlessness. 
As I see it, it is not their aim to do this but to 
compel court decisions to comply with the con- 
stitution, not to exceed ater authority than 
congress. Congress is made up of men of ability 
and the choice of the people, and when courts ex- 
ceed the authority of congress it is no longer a free 
nation but is restricted to the rulings of Supreme 
judgee who gain office by appointment and have 

© definite term of office. 
ae concur with your statement that courts have 
brought disrespect for law to a large extent by being 
too lenient with rich criminals and too severe with 
petty offenders, or in other words trying to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer. 
It is not the intention of labor leaders to destroy 
capital but to secure for the working class better 
wages and working conditions, not at the cost of 
the consumer as it generally is, but at the cost of 
the few whose earnings are enormous,—J. E. 5. 


ROTTEN PROHIBITION 

8. F. is not so bad otherwise but on account of 
its stand on that rotten prohibition law it has no 
place with me. Understand, am no boozer 
never was drunk in my life, but I do say alcohol 
and eve lain whiskey is good medicine when 
rightly a Just because some people will gorge 
themselves on it and make life miserable for them- 
selves and all others around them is no reason 
why an honest householder should be deprived 
of the et ee e of keeping on hand a small quantity 
for household use as medicine, I formerly used 
two or three pints of whiskey and perhaps a pint 
= alcohol per year. Now I could not even get 4 

nful of aleohol when I had a badly wounded 
umb for dressing it last spring. 
A boozer can get it in almost any quantity )ust 
the same both moonshine and the real stuft if 
he is willing and able to pay the price. Get 4 
doctor’s prescription for $2 and then on ey the drug¢ 
gist $3 for a pint. Might as well t movies, 
ice cream and peanuts. ase some people wss 





that this organization po made up of a very good 
class of 





a word with six or seven letters when three or 





people, some of the best citizens of our 





them to excess.—=C, F. F., 
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Fine Autos—7 Cash Prizes 


For Successtul Farming Readers 
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SECOND PRIZE: Buick Touring Car 
or, $975.00 in Cash 


FIRST PRIZE—Hudson Touring Car or $1600 In Cash 


Cash Prizes 
Fourth Prize: 
$200.000 
Fifth Prize: 
$1000.00 
Sixth Prize: 
$50.00 Sa» 
Seventh to Tenth Prizes: |. We 
$25.00 Each 








“i mmm 28 “av J 
THIRD PRIZE: Chevrolet Touring 
Car or, $575.00 in Cash 





Mail the Coupon Now For 1000 Free Points and My Easy Plan 


HOW THE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 

These fine automobiles and cash prizes positively will be 
given to Successful Farming club raisers. YOU will have an 
equal opportunity with everyone else to win the Hudson, Buick, 
Chevrolet, or one of the cash prizes. This offer is backed by 
Successful Farming’s well-known guarantee of fair play to all. 

Points count for the Grand Prizes as_ follows: Esc three- 
year subscription at $1 counts 500 points; each two-year sub- 
scription at 70 cents counts 300 points; each one-year subscrip- 
tion at 35 cents counts 100 points, 


_The Ten Prizes will be awarded as follows: First prize— 
Hudson Touring Car or $1,600.00 in cash—will be given to the 
person receiving the largest number of points for subscriptions 
sent to us before midnight, May 19, 1923. The other nine 
prizes will be given to the nine persons receiving the nine next 
largest numbers of points for subscriptions sent to us before 
midnight, May 19, 1928. Complete List of Grand Prizes: 


First Prize—Hudson Touring Car or $1,600.00 in cash. 

Second Prize—Buick ‘‘4’’ Touring Car or $975.00 in cash. 

Third Prid#i—Chevrolet Touring Car or $575.00 in cash. 

Fourth Prize—$200.00 in Cash. Fifth Prize—$100.00 in Cash. 

Sixth Prize—$50.00 in Cash. Seventh Prize—$25.00 in Cash. 

Eighth Prize—$25.00 in Cash. Ninth Prize—$25.00 in Cash. 
Tenth Prize—$25.00 in Cash. 


_ LIBERAL PAY TO ALL WHO TAKE PART 
_ In addition to receiving credit in points toward the Grand 
Prizes, and the large monthly cash prizes, every subscription 
you send us will also count for you toward cash commission or 
merchandise rewards. You, who win the Grand Prizes, will be 
1 double for the work you do, but everyone is sure to be 
paid anyway. Send the coupon at the right for complete 
details and 1,000 points free. No favoritism will be shown. 
Lveryone will be treated alike. 


LARGE MONTHLY CASH PRIZES 
Large additional Cash Prizes will be awarded each month to 
the persons receiving the largest number of points for subscrip- 
sent to us during each month. For instance: The person 
having the largest number of points to their credit for the month 
of March will receive $100.00. The person having the second 
largest number of points will receive $50.00, aon the person 
having the third largest number of points will receive $25.00. 


Better plan to win one of these extra cash prizes. 
CLUTCH PENCIL EXTRA FOR PROMPTNESS 
- Ss <a) 








Send $1 in subscriptions when you send the coupon at the 
right and we'll send you the Clutch Pencil shown here as a 
special gift for promptness. This pencil is a dandy; light, 
‘iways sharp, and attractive in appearance. 

Points will be allowed as above specified for all your orders 

CLUDING THIS ONE. You_ will receive a liberal cash 
commission or merchandise rewards for this and al] other orders. 
OW is the time to start. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING ° 
E. T, MEREDITH, Publisher, 74 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


RULES GUARANTEE FAIRNESS 


1. This offer is open to anyone in the United States, except 
those living in Des Moines or Polk county, Iowa, where our 
magazine is published; except those in any way connected with 
Successful Farming, or any member of the family of anyone 
connected with this institution; (this does not refer to sub- 
scribers to Successful Farming, but is intended only for em- 
ployees;) except those in any way connected with a subscription 
agency, publisher or professional subscription agent. Every- 
thing in connection with this offer will be conducted in an 
absolutely fair and square manner. No fake nor pull of any 
kind will be permitted. 

2. No gift subscriptions will be accepted. By this we mean 
that only subscriptions paid for by the persons in whose names 
the magazines are sent, will be counted. Neither competing 
agents nor anyone else can pay for subscriptions for others and 
count those subscriptions for the Grand Cash Prizes. Neither 
shall a competing agent give subscribers any cash commission or 
premium that agent has earned by securing subscriptions. This 
puts all, rich and poor, on the same basis. 

8. In case two or more competing agents receive the same 
highest number of ints to count for any grand prize, each and 
every agent tying for such place will be awarded a grand prize 
equal to the one for which they tied. 

4. This offer will close at midnight, May 19, 1923. Any 
subscriptions to count for the Grand Prizes must have been 
mailed after February 15, 1923, -and previous to midnight of 
May 19, 1923, and must reach us not later than June 1, 1923. 

5. No information will be given to one agent that is not 
given to all. In this way, no agent will have the advantage of 
any other. 

6. New subscriptions, renewal subscriptions, or extension of 
old subscriptions will all count the same. 

7. Subscriptions from or for people living in Canada or 
foreign countries, or the city of Des Moines where Successful 
Farming is published, will not be counted for the Grand Prizes. 

8. Subscriptions to count for the Grand Prizes must be taken 
at our regular rates, which are: 3 years for $1.00; 2 years for 
70 cents; 1 year for 35 cents. 


COUPON GOOD FOR 1,0¢C0 POINTS 
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| SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 74 Success Bldg., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Sirs: I want to try for the Grand Prizes you offer. 
Please send me descriptions of autos, the Reward Book, 
cash commission rates, and order blanks, and credit me 
with 1,000 points free toward the Grand Prizes. Tell me 
about your plan for helping me. 
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Attic Disgorge 


Cuairs, dressers, or 
tables now resting in dust 
laden repose should be in 
active service downstairs. | 
Save them with KYAN-_ | 
IZE Floor Finish, the | 
ideal, easy-working, 
waterproof varnish. Eight 
shades, from LightOak to 
Dark Mahogany, or clear 
varnish if you prefer. 
Tough enough for floors 
—the very reason it's ideal 
for furniture. 
Guaraniee—Absolute sat- 
isfaction when applied as 
directed, or money back | 
for the empty can. 
Send for our free booklet, 
“The Inviting Home,” 
illustrated in colors. 
BOSTON VARNISH CO. 
12 Everett Station 
Boston 49, Mass., U.S.A. 
Chigage Office and 
arehouse 


y 519 W. Roosevelt 
: Road 
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| recently has gone backward. 
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BOOKS FOR FARM FOLKS 


It Functions, by Arthur C. Davenpert, 
manager of the Chicago Daily Drovers’ 
| Journal. A book which explains in detail 
| the handling, grading and selling of live- 
stock at the big centralized markets 
— the market reports are prepared nae 

w to study them. Information found 

in this book should save stockmen many 

dollars because of a better understanding 

of the inside a, of the great stock- 
yards. By mail, $1. 

The Labor > en and the Farmer 
by Hayes Robbins. “No matter what 
one’s views may be about the policies 
or possibilities of organized labor, the 
labor movement itself is as inevitable as 
the seedtime and harvest with the farmer. 
It cannot be eens therefore, it should 
be unders So says Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, president Massachusetts col- 
lege of agriculture in his introduction of 
the book. The struggles of labor are 
treated in an unbi but sympathetic 
manner. 

A chapter on radical movement in 
the United States clearly defines the 
policies and aims of the I. W. W., Com- 
munists and Socialism, Knights of Labor 
and others of less importance. It also 

ints out where these movements differ 
_ organized labor movements.—Har- 
court, Brace and Company, $1.35. 


The New Air World, by W. L. Moore, for 
eighteen years chief of the United States 
weather bureau at Washington. Written 
in popular style, the book tells of the 
wonders of the new air world into which 
man is just entering. Professor Moore 
tells how air is formed, how it is heated 
cooled and lighted. W eather maps issued 
by the government are explained se any 
intelligent person can forecast storms, cold 
waves, frost and fair weather. A "good 
book on a subject little understood b — 
average person. Little, Brown and 
pany, Price $3. 








BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 16 


Haiti has but few friends and until quite 
It is actually 
said that in some places where there used 
| to be sugar plantations and os highways 
there are now jungles and some of the 
| ruins of old Soliieed are now in the heart 
of the forest. 

In 1916 a treaty for a protectorate was 
signed and approved by the Haitian con- 

ss and the senate of the United States. 

o help these turbulent people maintain 

a ‘~ebamaed government is no small 
undertaking, for the population is more 
than twice as great as that of the Domini- 
can Republic and the people are harder 
to get along with. 








While there are many white pape | in 
| this black republic they are looked upon 
| largely the same as the colered people are 
|in our country. Until 1899 a white man 
| could not hold land or become a citizen 
of Haiti. While the natural resources of 
this republic are - they are largely un- 
developed. With about two hundred 

ple to the square mile we have quite a 
job to keep them straight and at work, for 
they have to live from the roducts of 
their soil. They raise coffee, cotton 
cacao, tobacco, sugar and some tropical 
fruits. 

Next in size after Cuba and Haiti comes 
Jamaica, which is not quite as large as the 
state of Connecticut. It is the largest and 
was once the richest and most highly | ~ 
prized of the British West Indian 
sions, according to one authority who has 
made a study of these islands. i the old 
days rich English planters of the aristo- 
cratic families who used enslaved labor 
had great possessions on the island, but 





The American Livestock Market—How | 








Gugersott | 


Your “Work” Watch 
Rok heavy work 


why risk your ex- 
nsive watch? Let an 
ngersoll take the risks. 
It costs little, keeps re- 
liable time and stands 
the bumps. In short, 
an Ingersoll is the ideal 
watch for a farmer to 


own. 














“Tl Would Not Part 
With It For$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner te stifyover 
100,000 people who have worn 
it. Conserve your body and 
life first, 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN and MEN. Develops 
an erect, and graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, comfort, 
energy and pep, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 
Does away with thestrainand pain ofstanding and 
walking; replaces and eee: misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlar, omen; straightens and 
strengthens the oe corrects stooping shoulders; 
Covenegs lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ru tures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy > wear. 
Cests You Nothing to Try It 

Write today for illustrated book, free, with full 
information and measurement blank. Address 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres, Natural Body Brace Cs. 
378 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 
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Franklin Institute 
Dept. R300, Rochester, N.Y. 


: Send me, without charge, 
pecimen imen Railway Mail Clerk - 
amination questions: @) Te 
et a Pa 8. Govern mast 
ist of Government jobs 






$133-$192 Month 
Steady Work 
Men, Boys 18 


how I can 





Large manufacturer wants agents to 
‘ = complete line of shirts, mas, 
» direct to wearer. A vertised 














Catch Fish, robot amarante 


F 
ng, Galvanized Steel wire't no Brap., it catches then 
ine a frp catches flies i Fale sinea. Strons and 
durable. rite for our Free 
a for attracting Niade of fish. 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 31, O- 
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England freed her slaves conditions 
In sixty years nearly six hun- 
abandoned, but some of 


when 
changed. 
dred estates were 
these plantation owners still hope for a 
revivi al of the sugar industry which once 
iade the island so valuable. 
"The greatest industry today in Jamaica 


is the banana trade. There are 55,368 
acres in banana plantations on the island 
and this product brings in their largest 
income. However, this island is not a one- 
prod ict country by any manner of means. 
The latest reports show that there are 


3794 acres planted to sugar cane, 38,887 | 
acres in coffee | 


99 297 


acres in cocoanuts, 22,2 
wntations. There are 302,125 acres of 
land farmed and 772,588 acres in pasture 
lands. Also, tobacco and tropical fruits 
are being raised profitably these times. 


As a rule the people are very poor as it is | 
said one-half of the entire population lives | 
The population of | 


from hand to mouth. 
Jamaica is nearly one million and the most 
he : pm are black. Much attention 
is being paid to schools these days, they 
dew 1g ne seven hundred schools with 
nearly one hundred thousand children en- 

rolled. There are some high schools and 
industria schools supported by the gov- 

rmment, besides these seven hundred ele- 
oer iry schools. The religion is mostly 
Protestant and it is said that there are 
only thirty-five Roman Catholic churches 
on the island. 

The fourth island in size in this Greater 
Antilles group is Porto Rico. This island 
is about one hundred miles long and thirtye 
five miles wide, containing some thirty-six 
hundred square miles of territory. This 
makes it about three times the size of 
Rhode Island which is our smallest state. 
The surface is broken by mountain ranges 
but even the tops of the mountains are 
cultivated. The island is well watered, 
there being a half-hundred rivers, so- 

illed, and twelve hundred small streams. 

“The population of Porto Rico is more 
than a million and a quarter. Nearly four 
hundred people to the square mile. A 
great majority of the people are white 
and nearly eighty percent of the people 
are rural. No. country in the United 
States has anything like as great a percent- 
age of the people in the rural districts. On 
the island are more than six hundred 
industrial establishments but nearly all of 
these depend upon her agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

This island used to be inhabited by the 
Aztecs and other Indian races, but they 
were conquered by the Spanish in 1521 
under Cortez. Ruins of these ancient 
civilizations are still to be seen. The 
island was ceded to us from Spain about 
twenty-four years ago and some one has 
called attention to the fact that none of 
our political experiments have been more 
successful than this. 

In spite of the density of the population 
the fertility of the soil makes possible a 
standard of life more advanced than on 
most of these islands in the Caribbean 
Sea. As stock raisers, as well as farmers, 
these people outstrip all the other islands 
n this part of the world. They have 

rly ten million head of cattle and sheep 
and more than four million goats, as — 
as more than a half-million hogs. They 

eleven hundred miles of good high- 
ways and about three hundred and fifty 
miles of railroad. 

During the Spanish regime Porto Rico 
was a coffee island but now their chief 
product is sugar, and tobacco is a close 
second. Even before the world war they 
were sending us about nine million dollars 
worth of tobacco annually. It is said 
that we send Porto Rico five million 
pounds of pickled pork per year, so they 
must like our way of pickling meat. The 
prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 
They have about two thousand elementary 
schools with nearly two hundred thousand 
pupils enrolled but it is said that not one 
i ten of the adult population can either 
read or write. 
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Let DuroDolt 


RE you still carrying water the 
A old back-breaking way ? In thous- 


ands of country homes they have 
decided to “let Duro do it”—think what 
it would mean in yours too! Plenty of 
running water—just like city water 
service—piped to kitchen, bathroom, 
« barn and garden. Can you imagine any 
greater comfort and convenience for 
the few dollars that it will cost? 


A Duro System is a sound invest- 
ment. It is a permanent improvement 
that increases the valueof your property. 
It saves time — eliminates drudgery — 
brings comfort and health—makes life 


worth living. 
Water 


DURO Systems 


are built in many sizes—both 

electric motor and gasoline en- 
« gine driven. 

There are Duro Systems not 
only for farms and suburban 
homes, but also for country 
clubs, creameries, market gar- 
dens, centralized schools, even 
villages with elevated water 
_ tanks. 


Our new booklet, “How to Choose a 
Water System,” explains the important 
things to look for in a private water system. 

it before you select your water sys 
tem. Send for your copy y- 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 
512 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Builders of Private Water Systems Exclusivel) 





A very compact and lar 
system recommended use 
where large storage connaieg 


is not essential, is shown 
above. Also made in two 
larger sizes. There is a Duro 
System that will meet your 
requirements, no matter where 
you live, 











=-— Send for this Booklet 
THE DURO PUMP & MPG CO., 512 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send me booklet, ‘‘How to Choose a Water System,” FREE. 
Name 
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Dont Send a Single Penny 


pm se fA I apt pee A 
grade wax veal leather; soft and 
pean in ae ‘Soles of se! 
eee bathe aoe guaranteed counters; iter 
insoles and heels; seams double sewed to prevent mpp 
Shodls on dhe Usman tact whieh enaiavme Us tho font ent 
is (bo most comfortable for work and every-day wear. 


And you dash chek 0 single seenp. 
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Be 


back at 
std sep deulachietehanipbianeh 
~~ shoe bargain in the world today, 


Z\ Gordon Bates (b 
Dept. 480, Miansapelis, Mian, 
We accept no advertisements from chants — are not reliable. Our Sur, fuarantes Pr pro- 


tects ~ from fraudulent and irresponsible vertisers. You have noth lose and 
everything to gain by taking advantage of a liberal offers found in these columns. 


Sizes 6 to 12 
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Order No. 1128 ae 
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SABINA: PASTOR’S ASSISTANT 


By NORTON IVES 


ABINA was fat. Sometime earlier 
in her six years of life she had 
become possessed of a young aunt 

whose hair hung in heavy, long, dark 
braids. It consequently became impos- 
sible to fashionably bob Sabina’s hair 
without many tears and protestations on 
the part of the bob-ee. She wanted her 
hair to grow long and be braided so she 
would look like the adored young aunt. 
Uselessly her mother pointed out that 
her hair was yellow, and probably always 
would be yellow and that it was anything 
but thick. So behold her, at the time of 
writing, a tubby little girl with a habitu- 
ally smiling mouth and tightly braided, 
short pigtails that curved upward like 
new moons back of eachear. It was odd, 
but the braids didn’t make her look 
ridiculous. Rather, they accentuated the 
cheer of her smile. Or when she was 
sorry for anyone or anything the pigtails 
seemed to speak hopeful sympathy and 
bid the sufferer look up and out. Her 
eyes were blue. Her nose—there is no 
use wasting time on her nose, for it was 
not noticeable anyway. Her fat cheeks 
nearly hid it. 

Her mother followed her to the door 
this June afternoon and gave various 
tugs and pats to Sabina’s dress before she 
let her start down the steps. She paid 
yarticular attention to the front part 
Siow the waist. The build of the wearer 


was such that the dress stuck out too able, but could you hold your stomach in 
a little?’’ 


prominently there. 

“Now, remember, Sabina, you are to go 
straight to Aunt Maude’s house without 
stopping, and when you start home you are to come straight here 
without stopping. I have written down when you are starting 
and I will*phone and find out when you get there. I know how 
long it takes you to go if you don’t stop, and if you are too long 
on the road mother will have to punish you. Don’t stop for 
anything.” 

“No’m,” responded Sabina. 

“Goodbye. And, Darling, I don’t want you to be uncom- 
fortable, but could you hold in your stomach a little?” 

“Yes’m.”” Sabina passed out the gate and as far as the 
second corner she made a perspiring effort to follow her mother’s 
last injunction. There she pitched suddenly forward and her 
weight rested on the offending abdomen. 

Sunultaneously a man arrived on one side and a woman on the 
other and there was a bustle of picking up Sabina, dusting off her 
face and knees, pulling her hat down from the back of her head 
and straightening her dress. When they found she was more 
surprised than hurt the man stooped over a tiny, moaning 
animal that lay close by and lifted it in his hand. Sabina 
watched him with rounded eyes and the woman raised her 
hands in astonishment. 

“And that is what she stumbled over, Reverend Harrison? 
’Tis no bigger than a pound of soap after a week’s washin’! Can 
be the little dog I’m hearin’ you persuaded Mrs. Morely to 

uy? 

“It is, and I'm afraid it is badly injured. I really don’t know 
enough about anatomy to know what to do for it and I’m 
afraid to move for fear of hurting it. Suppose you bring that 
young man who is sitting on a porch a few doors back up the 
street. He is a doctor and perhaps he can help it.” 

“The poor mite! From the size of it ’tis a jeweler you are 
needin’ more than a doctor, I think.” 

While Mrs. Murphy was bringing the doctor and while he 
a the little dog, Sabina lingered, full of tearful sym- 
pathy. 

“Could I help?” she asked, and when she found that she could 
not she still stayed. She had forgotten that the minutes were 
counting against her. 

Finally the doctor, accompanied by the minister, bore his 
animal patient off toward a large white house. 

Sabina considered. The doctor had said he would have to set 
the dog’s leg. It had been so long since she started from home 
that she could never arrive at her Aunt Maude’s house on time 
and she would assuredly have to go without her supper, as pun- 
ishment. Furthermore she would probably be shut up in a dark 
closet until bedtime. Supper was already lost. If she was in a 
_ closet she could not be watching the doctor set the dog’s 

eg. . 
Why be in a hurry about reporting for punishment? So, 
she said, “I’m going to Mrs. Morely’s house.” 

The minister and Mrs. Morely and Sabina watched the dog 
as the doctor bent over it. That is, Sabina watched it, unfal- 
teringly and with deep interest. Mrs. Morely’s attention was 





divided between the doctor’s deft hands 
his broad shoulders, and his boyish, close 
cropped head. She had never seen him 
before. As for the minister, who stood 
at the back of the group, he looked more 
often at Mrs. Morely than anywhere 
else. In her grief for her dead son she 
had shut herself away from human com- 
panionship as much as possible. He was 
wondering if the suffering of the anima] 
would rouse pity that would somewhat 
counteract the unhealthy brooding on 
her sorrow. 

“There,” said the doctor, as he ad- 
justed the last bandage, “‘he is somewhat 
fixed, and if you don’t mind I'll just sit 
down here and watch how he comes on 
for a little while. This is a splendid 
chair.” He settled himself luxuriously 
against the deep upholstery. ; 

“It’s my son’s cheis,”” ailee. Morely 
answered, her eyes filling with sadness, 
“T have never used it since he died 
because——No, don’t rise,” she pushed 
out her hands as if to hold the young 
man’s head in the place that had been 
empty for three long years. “Please sit 
still. I—I didn’t know it would be, but 
it is comforting to have someone young 
sit in it again.’ 

It seemed to the minister that she 
started to reach for the unopened box of 
cigars that had lain on the mantel ever 


“Darling I don’t want you to be uncomfort- since her son enlisted. 


Sabina was absorbed in watching the 
dog. She sat on a stool beside the table, 
and leaning her hands on her round 
knees, looked at him intently. With each 
brisker breath he drew she grew visibly more happy. Finally 
she stepped reluctantly down from the stool and addressed 
Mrs. Morely. 

“T guess ta better go. I’m sorry I fell on him but I think he 
is going to get well. it he don’t, tho, couldn’t you talk to the 
doctor instead? He is more your size.” 

Then while they all laughed and while the young man was 

still chuckling with amusement, Mrs. Morely reached for the 
unopened box of cigars and the minister made an unobtrusive 
exit, leading his small parishioner. Out on the sidewalk he 
wiped his forehead with his handkerchief, and looked at Sabina 
oddly, saying: ““You seem to be a sort of sample copy of good 
providence. I’m no end grateful for your services, but I haven't 
any right sort of reward. I expect you wouldn’t appreciate it . 
Ihad. Hm-m! From the looks of you I judge something to eat 
would be an acceptable substitute, so I'll give you,” he paused, 
feeling about his person, “‘say, enough money to get some candy. 
How would that be? Fine, eh? You can’t get it right now, for 
it is about time for the ball game to start and all the stores will 
be closed. So run along home and you can come down this 
evening and buy it.” He gave her the money and was 
gone. 
Again Sabina examined the situation carefully. She had one 
of those natures that rebel most strongly against having nothing 
to eat at eating time. It would be very nice to have the candy 
to chew on in the privacy of the dark closet, and if she went home 
she could not come back to get it. She turned toward the busi- 
ness part cf town. From a corner that commanded a view of 
most of that section, it appeared that Mr. Harrison was right. 
The nearby doors were closed and locked, and seemed probable 
that the others were, too. Except for a man that was just then 
disappearing under the sign, ““Walrod and Walrod,”’ the street 
was destatedl. 

Holden was a town that enjoyed its sports whole-heartedly. 
When the home team played a baseball game on the home 
grounds, as many of the population as could get there were 
liable to be on the bleachers. The women of the church orgam- 
zation served refreshnients. It was one grand picnic. 

Sabina knew all about the baseball game. A young uncle was 
one of the regular players and her father was a substitute. Fram 
what she had been able to gather it seemed that the game was 
liable to be exciting but a hopeless affair from the standpoint of 
Holden. She wished she might see it, but her mother was mak- 
ing plum jelly and her men relatives declined to take the 
responsibility of being her escort. She wandered closer to the 
door where she had seen the man. Since it was a hardware store, 
she had small hopes of finding candy there but she was on very 
friendly terms with one of the Walrods. He was young an 
broad and tall and generally smiling, and he often took Sabina 
with him on the high seat of the roaring delivery truck. The 
other Walrod was his grandfather. Could Mrs. Murphy have 
meant the Walrods when she mentioned the withered pickle of 
a grandfather and the restless, (Continued on page 104 
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RS. BIRD— 

Gearhart 
Worker No. 
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average earnings 
of over $45 a 
mnonth clear for / 
the past eight- 
een months 


Mrs. Bird’s record is one of 

many. The opportunity is 

here for YOU to do as well 
or better. 


UST such records as this tell the importance of 

Gearhart Home Knitting to those who from 
necessity or just plain desire wish to turn their 
“pare moments at home into ready cash. You have 
the spare time and the Gearhart Knitting Machine 
Company has the cash to pay you in unlimited 
amounts for simply using their wonderful knitter 
to make the famsous Allwear Hosiery in the comfort 
and privacy of your own 
home. 
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maoufacturers of the 
original home knitter, 
whose records show 


. hey are 
paid amounts running into thousands of dollars by 
the Company and many have built up a local busi- 
ness of their own with very substantial a6 
result of their initiative. 
Know what Gearhart Home Knitting has done for 
others and how simple it is for any ave indi- 
vidual. Don't be without extra money when you 
may have your share of Gearhart Allwear Pay 
Checks with #o little effort on your Send for 
the Gearhart Guide Book to Home Earnings today. 
Address GEARHART KNITTING MACHINE 
CO., National Knitting Headquarters, Dept. SFA, 
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Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., 


National Knitting H quarters, 
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Guide Book to Home Earnings, samples of knitting 
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of dollars 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 
“speerited” boy? Surely not. 
rod did look something like a withered 

ickle but Bob could not be the restless 
- Bob was old, at least twenty years 
old and neither restless or speerited. She 
didn’t know just what the words meant 
but she was sure he was not. 

There was din in the back of the store 
as if someone were furiously undoing 
packing boxes, but the only person in 
sight was Bob’s grandfather. 

“Candy?” he asked. “Candy? We 
don’t sell candy! Why don’t you go to 
Blick’s candy store? Closed for the after- 
noon so he can go and watch the ball 
game, eh? Blamed nonsense! - Close his 
store so he can go and have a good time.” 

Sabina rose to defense. She was in- 
tensely loyal to the ball team. Sometimes 
it was the subject of almost all the meal 
time conversation at her home. It was 
there she had gleaned the fact that a 
“grab-penny old skinflint of a sour per- 
simmon” was keeping the only home-run 
batter from playing, and thus was the 
cause of Holden’s certain defeat. 

“Mr. Blick plays, too,” she stated. “He 
is on the team today.” 
| Grandpa Walrod snorted with derision. 

“Plays, eh? Why, he is as fat as a Thanks- 
giving turkey!” 

“He can catch and throw. I watch him 
and my Uncle Jamie practice. Someone 
else does the running.’ 

“Oho! Someone the does the running, 
does he? Is that the kind of a patched up 
team they have? When I was a youngster 
we had a team that could all run and all 
bat and all throw, and we licked every 
team we played against.” 

“My, I wish I could have seen you! But 
all of my Uncle Jamie’s team can play, 
too. Mr. Blick is just a substitute because 
one of the regular ones isn’t going to 
play: He is the best player, too. y 

Jncle Jamie said he expected they would 
get beated on account of his being out.”’ 
“Get beat, eh? Get beat just because 
some young No-account — has a 
headache, or wants to wait till a cloudy 
day so he won’t get tanned? Mollycoddle, 
eh? Hal” 

Sabina shook her stiff braids protesting- 
ly and resorted to borrowed phrases. “He 
is a jim-corker of a good scout,” she re- 
cited glibly, “but a grab-penny old skin- 
flint of a sour persimmon is keeping him 
from the game.” 
Mr. Walrod peered at her sharply and 
then turned toward the back of the store 
where the pounding was still going on. He 
seemed to think a minute, and then his 
piercing eyes turned again to Sabina. 
“Smart young dumplin’, ain’t you? 
Remember everything you hear, eh? 
Does my grandson Bob play?” 
“Why, yes! Didn't you know that? He 
is out there now, I guess.”’ 
Again the old man looked towards the 
back of the store and then suspiciously at 
Sabina. 
“Did anybody tell you to come here 
today? No? Just a blundering young 
rrot, eh? Let his team get beaten just 
ommend he is too stiff-necked to tell me he 
plays and ask to get off! How can I run 
this store and keep track of everything 
else, too, if I ain’t ever talked to about 
things?” He made a dash for a cap that 
hung on the wall and at the same time 
raised his voice until it sounded shrilly 
above the noise of pounding. “Bob! Hey, 
Bob! That ball team is going to get licked 
if you don’t get out there and play! 
Hurry! Can’t you hurry? Stay here m 
this consarned store and let ’em get beat, 
would you? Don’t stand there like a dolt 
Run! Here is your cap. Great horn spoon, 
can’t you run? I'll lock the door and me 
and the youngun will come as fast as we 
can. Lick’em!’’ 
- Sabina stared, openmouthed, while her 
| broad-shouldered friend was fairly dragged 
from the back of the store, pushed thru 
|the door, and vociferously dispatched in 
| the direction of the ball diamond, 
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hed to its utmost capacity | 
by the extraordinary demand for | 
Atwater Kent sets and parts, 
every unit is carefully tested to | 
make certain that its perform- | 
ance is right. By this means, 
the radio fan is sure of getting a 
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part or set that is not only strik- 
ingly handsome in appearance, 
but works perfectly, and gives 
the utmost satisfaction. They stay 
sold on quality of performance. 


Hear an Atwater Kent set at 
your dealer’s—or send for cir- 
cular showing the complete line. 
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Vaseline 


Reg US Paton 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
No skin break too small 
for notice. 
Be very wary of cuts, scratches 
and skin abrasions, no matter 
how slight. “Vaseline” Carbol- 
ated Petroleum Jelly—applied 
at once—lessens the possibility 
of infection. 


at all druggists and 

















general stores. 
CHESEBROUGH 
MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
State St. New York 
“Vaseline” is recom- 
everywhere of its abso- 
lute purity and effectiveness. 
LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG NEY IN 
W EAVINGaTHOME. 
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UNION LOOM WORKS. 274 Factory St.. Boonville. N. Y. 


1c May Save Dollars 
LAUNDRY SECRETS 


tells you how. Removal of stains one 

of ove- 100 Receipts with full instructions hew to 
adapt Steam Laundry metheds to Home use. You can 
3, yes own living and — a patnem. — 

. ‘ost 5 Dv every ouse- 
keeper. NEEDED IN EVERY HOME. Descriptive 
cireular—Free. Address 
FRED ANDREWS, 28 Vassar Avenue, HEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
SSE 


AGENTS: QUICK SALES! 300% PROFIT 
le KLEAN-RITE MAGIC sadiee OM. 
ND, Greates discovery out. Washes clothes . 
Nothing equals it. acide, ete. Women simply 
wild about it. Sells for 25¢; you 18e. repeater. DISTRIBU- 
Dy My me 

PRODUCTS CO. 194IZ Irving Park CHICAGO 
Successful Farming advertisements 
may be relied on. They point the way 


to square deals and are guaranteed. 
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When Mr. Walrod towed her pant- 
ingly 
except the v 
were standing, and mingled voices were 
yously greeting Bob W alrod, who was 
coming out of the dressing house in 
. hastily donned ball suit, fastening the 
less important buttons and buckles and 


strings as he came. 


just 


more interested in finding a place where 
che might sit and fan herself. The 
bleachers looked like a solid blur of faces 
but the minister came to the rescue, an 

guiding them thru the crowd, found them 
seats. He gave Mr. Walrod the up-to- 
the-minute news of the game, provided 
Sabina with peanuts and looked at the 
two wonderingly. Sabina saw friends on 
every side. Also, there were relatives 


sprinkled thru the crowd. Now, her! 


relatives were not as a general rule un- 
friendly, but she knew that by that time 
the news of her deviation from the straight 
path was pretty well spread thru their 
ranks, and that as soon as the game was 
over one would take her in charge and she 
would soon land in a very dark place. 
Then Sabina thought of her money for 


indy, still unspent. There was no candy | 


selling boy in sight but at one side of the 
bleachers the ladies of the Methodist 
hurch were selling ice cream. If there 
was one thing she liked better than cand 
t was ice cream. Even then pretty Rut 
\nsley was starting along in front with a 
tray of cones. An idea struck Sabina. A 
row lower down sat a young man known 
s Chad Teddy. He had a last name but 
t doesn’t matter. As has been intimated, 
Sabina’s plump and cheerful smile espe- 
ially endeared her to young men. Chad 
Teddy was no exception. Next to Bob 
Walrod he was her staunchest friend. 
Furthermore, he was diplomatic in dealing 
with her mother. If anyone could make 
her misdemeanor seem trifling and not 
worthy of punishment, that one was Chad 
[eddy. She scrambled in his direction. 
\t least he would buy her an ice cream 
one and at the end of the game she could 
spend her money for candy and be that 
much ahead. Chad Teddy gallantly 
squeezed her into a place beside him and 
emed glad for a reason for hailing the 
earer of the cones. There was some delay 
because he had no small change and when 
vas fixed he decided that he wanted 
ne himself, so the whole transaction 
kk some time. It seemed to Sabina that 
Chad Teddy had a very nice way of buy- 
ng things. He was friendly and not disin- 
lined to talk, bit she wondered how 
people learned to smile as Miss Ruth 
smiled, politely, but so that others felt 
ke they were not supposed to smile back. 
Chad Teddy wondered the same thing. 
He finished his cone with a look of dis- 
on his face, cheered a score half- 
heartedly and looked around over the 
rowd. A girl two seats to the right threw 
laughing remark in his direction. He 
so completely forgot Sabina that that 
ung lady became a trifle bored. 
a ould this be a love affair? So far as 
she knew, Chad Teddy had never had a 
love affair. An uncle of hers had one. The 


lamily talked about it considerably. He | 


went away every week end to a distant 
town, and final y, after many visits, he 
brought back with him a dainty girl who 
said that Sabina was to call her Aunt Lena. 
“abina heard enough about the girl beside 
ad Teddy te know that she was a visitor 
1 Holden. Suppose Chad Teddy had a 
e affair with her and went every week 
to see her? And there were often 
when Miss Ruth took Sabina with 
her on shopping trips, and almost always 
had Teddy would appear when they were 
st Teady to come home. Then they 
ld go to a little white store where ice 
i might be bought and the three 
7 uld eat and talk and laugh together. 
na never felt left out of the conversa- 
nd she was always provided with as 
Continued on page 126 


thru the gate, all the people}! 
isting team and their friends } 


Sabina paid little attention. She was} 
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You have them in your home— 


put them on your car 


Vor use Edison MAZDA Lamps for your home; 
they give better light at less cost. So specify 
Edison MAZDA Lamps for your car, too. They give 
maximum light with minimum battery drain—and 
ch nnd? Soa = always dependable. And carry a kit of spare 
tn pout heane-tet amps as you carry a spare tire. 
them on your car. EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Wonderful New 


Discovery in 
Instant-Gas — World’s most remarkable in- 2 
vention. Makes gas in any stove, beats coal Hom e Hea ati g & 


or wood, better chen, ey gas for —— 
cooking and baking. akes a summer stove 
of any old stove or range. Saves work and Guners Sovieg Thousands of otters 
money. Gives quicker and greater heat, when gre’s the Jatest and the | 
required, than coal or wood; but can be caginecrs, 8 new ~— heating 
turned high or low, on or | to install, quicker in 
off,with theturn ofa simple fuel, and —- Was obi coven 
USER AGENTS vaive. Installed or taken in price direct from manufacturers. 
needed in every lo- | out with-outinjuryto stove, || Book Free—Easy Payments 
cality, to whom we | in a few minutes. Write for || Ytite today and save money. 
can refer mew ovs-l free book and 30-day free Kalar=700 Stove Co., Mfrs, 


| 
t . Send : 
ur $60 a ves odies trial offer of sample outfit. 24W. Rochester Ave. 
halamazoo, Mich. 
| 


plan giving cooler Write today. 
sive territory sree. 
I NATIO TING CO. a 
NTEREATIONA. GER A Kalamazeo 
Direct to You 


| Dept. 103 4552 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
AGENTS ‘5 $15 DAILY 


Easy—( Sworn proof) introducing New 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery—Must wear or 
replaced free, Experience unnecessary— 
Spare time satisfactory, Your payin 
dvance. You simply write orders, 
edeliver and collect. Samples farnish- 

ed, All colore—grades including silka, 
prospect Satts/acttonguar- 


~0-CHE ., DESK 2854 CINCH = 
MAC E MILLS 00., 4 NATL, 0. a = [am aQnuiced. Absolutely safe. 
INVENTORS Patents procured, Trade-marks 4 ‘Shgpasnde fn use. 
registered, prompt personal services, NTERPRISE MET Works : 
ees reasonable, request free !-Tnventor’s Guide” giving | pepe. 24, asl etalon hee = Chicago 


detailed | nformation. FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, INC., 
516 Washington Loan & Trust Bid@., Washington, D.C. Successful farmers like Successful Farming 



































Free Sample Offer 


You can start a big 
Paying business at 
once. Don't wait. Get 
i bigmoney.Wetellyou 

how— selling the famous 
FE-Z Self-Heating Sad 
Tron. No experience neces- 
sary Fasy to sell. Possibil- 
ities great. Every homea 












































HERCULES “Cold Soder’”’ 
easily and quickly repairs 
your leaky utensils. Don’t 
throw them away—don’t 
pay big plumbing bills 
either. 


Every leak in metal is 
securely and permanently 
made good as new. Pots, 
pans, pails, boilers, radia- 
tors, water pipes, 








aluminum—and 

Send 25c even granite ware 

FOR —are reclaimed 

Instruction for only a cent 
Book and Full or so. 

Size Tube Anyone can use it 

successfully. Merely 











press a little of this 
semi-liquid into the hole or crack. Don’t use 
heat, tools or acid. Let it stand until hard. We 
guarantee the utensil will be permanently re- 


paired 
Over a million homes, shops, garages and 
factories depend on HERCULES “Cold 


Soder” to mend every metal leak. You, too, 
will keep a tube constantly on hand after you 
have proved how easy it is to fix the leaks. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin for a full size tube 
with Instruction Book. Money back guaran- 
tee that it will please you. Send your quarter 
RIGHT NOW. 

HERCULES PRODUCTS COMPANY 

35 N. 26th St. Council Bluffs, lowa 


“Cold Soder” 











**National’”’ 
Pressure Cooker 


Very special offer to Successful 
Farming folks 





Will save you time in cooking; make your 
work easier; save fuel, and do away with 
standing over a hot stovein the summer time. 

Cooks an entire meal at one time with- 
out the flavors blending. Can also be 
used as a fireless cooker. 

Splendid for canning meats, fruits, and 
vegetables—cooks thoroughly, quickly, 
and without waste 

Because of a special exclusive arrangement 
with the manufacturers, we offer you one of 
these remarkable time, labor, and fuel savers 

y liberal and easy terms 
s aletter or post card better dolt 
for details of this interesting offer 
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HOW TO MAKE WONDERFUL LOTION FOR 
CHAPPED HANDS 
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THE NEW SCHOOL AT ORIENT 
Continued from page 11 
tlers who were living in Orient township 
when the first school was opened nearly 
fifty years ago. That first school house 
was a little frame shanty and served the 
few families living in the vicinity. Herds 
of longhorned cattle from Texas which 
were pastured on the open prairies of the 
township during the grass season often 
chased the pupils into the school house. 

In the dedication address special em- 
phasis was placed upon the fact that a 
prosperous, intelligent, educated group of 
people on the land is the foundation of 
American civilization. Unless this founda- 
tion can be held intact there will be no 
American civilization a thousand years 
from now. 

The people of the Orient communit 
keep in close and sympathetic touch wit 
the school, its teachers and its activities 
thru the community activities held in the 
school building. Moving pictures are 
given once each week. The school owns 
the machine and the best grade of films 
is secured by charging a small admission 
fee. Among the pictures shown recently 
are “Les Miserables,” “Twice Told 
Tales,” “Julius Caesar,” ‘Inside of the 
Cup,” “Humoresque” and “Shepherd of 
the Hills.” On days when the weather 
is bad, moving pictures are run for the 
pupils during the noon hour without 
charge. 

A lecture course of four strong numbers 
for the year is maintained by the school. 
A community meeting is held in the school 
house each Friday night. Some important 
matter of community concern or of general 
importance is the theme of the discussions. 
The local Farm Bureau cooperates actively 
in these community meetings, and in 
furthering the agricultural education of 
the school boys thru the study of actual 
conditions on the farms of the community. 
The school holds open house on exhibit 
day and the patrons come and go all da 
visiting any or all grades as they see fit 
and looking at the work of the pupils on 
display. This custom stimulates a whole- 
some interest in the school on the part of 
the patrons. 

Miss Bertha M. Taylor, superintendent 
of the school is one of the few women in 
the state who has made an outstanding 
success in the difficult position of the 
superintendency of a consolidated school 
Her deep interest in the lives of the young 
people under her charge, her cordial co- 
operation with the patrons of the school, 
the Board of Education and the teachin 
force have tended to unify the efforts o 
all, promote good will and establish an 
excellent school morale. The most im- 
portant factors in a good school are good 
teachers and cooperative pupils and 
patrons. 

The school board at Orient has ren- 
dered a permanent service to that farm 
community by the care they have taken 
to provide the best educational facilities 
without extravagance. Altho this school 
was built and equipped during the war 
period, the tax levy this year ‘le school 
purposes compares very favorably with 





| will pay increased educational dividends 


| grading on the school grounds and athletic 
| visitor to the Orient consolidated school 


helping to build a solid foundation under 


RECEIPT 25 cents). | . ~ - 
CLARK, SOUTH DAKOTA | the United States of America, 


the school levy in other districts pro- 
viding their children with first-class, 
twelve-year schools. The courage and 
patience of the board in holding to a plan 
of sound educational development during 
the hard years of the slump in farm prices 


to the Orient community during all the 
years to come. 

The earnest cooperative spirit of the 
people was shown when they gathered 
with teams and tools and in one day of 
community effort did $2,500 worth of 


field. The impression received by the 


is that here is a community which is 









LADIES—We claim this is the bi dress Pump 
bargain in America. But don't take our word for 
| it.and don't send onecent. Just order your «\z. and 
| judge for yourself. Ifnot delighted with your saving 
return the shoes and you not lose one cent. 





Sizes 3 to 8 


PERFECT FITTING uppers of softest Kid finished 
leather. Popular 2-button one-strap pump. Smart 
wing tip, medallion toe and pretty perforations. 
Neat steel ornament on vamp. Military rubber heels. 
Good leather soles. Sizes3 to 8; wide lasts. Order 
brown by No. 5080. Black No. 5150. Nomoney now. 
Just tell us your size, and when shoes arrive pay 
only the smashed bargain price, $1.97 and postage, 
for either color. (2 pairs stockings te match included free.) If 
not satisfied for any reason at all, return them and 
we will refund your money instantly. Send quick 
—today! 


CHASE SHOE CO. 


Dept. 127 Minneapolis, Minn. 


LITEWATE JUNIOR 
DRUM OUTFIT ( 


for Home Orchestra 










Outfit contains one Lyon & Healy Professiona! Bass 
Drum; one Lyon & Healy Professional Snare Drum; 
Ludwig Pedal: Snare Drum Stand; Pedal Cymbal and 
Holder; Chinese Crash Cymbal and Holder; Tone Lock; 
Pair of fine Sticks. 

BIGGEST value in a complete outfit ever offered! It 
takes caty practice to make you a Drummer—START 
NOW! You can practice with Player Piano or Phono- 
graph and progress rapidly; soongive HOME DANCES, 
and in a couple of months beready tostep into the school 
or ar ore and earn money evenings if you 
care to. Send for details or remit first payment and we 
will ship outfit on trial/ For sale by your Music Merchant. 
LYON & HEALY, 65-76 Jackson Blvd. i 
















Kellogg 


Uplift Corset 
one eae 
Soteeee chest Seeees 


KATHERINE KELLOGG 
467 Keliogg Building 
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SOME PLANTS FOR SHADE 
1 would like to know what kind of 

gowers will grow best in the shade. Our 
yard gets very little sun as we have quite ‘ 
; number of trees in the yard and of course ; b FQ. 
they sap the ground. So if you know of | panrcmcameay” Say (ry 
any kind of flowers that will grow in ‘ 6S A “SND ING > ii 
shady places, will you please let me know mS ye : ~ 3 : $f aq f “2 re SAME SED... 

2 * de a! * : 

(pes \ SOF AE | 

Ti : 
i es 
2 »h 


—Mrs. L. C. G., Okla. 
Hf, me ky) 
a ; sis sterilized and is the 
an most sanitary pac! 
that can be made. 















time, the best perennials to use are the 
majerity of the lilies, columbine, coreop- | == 
sis, fox glove, cardinal flowers, monks- 
hood, canterbury bells, larkspur and 
Japanese anenome. Almost all flowers 
need a few hours of sunshine each day 
byt the tuberous rooted begonias, lilies- 
of-the-valley, and violets will do fairly 
well in places which are rather shady. 
Note that the begonia is not hardy and 
t can be taken up in the fall, unless in 
our section you can provide it with a 
very thoroly protected location. 

Annuals which we would suggest for 
jse in partial shade are evening prim-| == 
roses, balsam, corenia and tansy. 


CARE OF BULBS AFTER BLOOMING | = 


Nearly ever winter we have flower 
lovers write asking what they should do 
with the bulbs after they cease blooming. | = 
Often people keep bulbs in their windows 
that are worthless for any future service. 





When a garden is shaded most of the ' 
~ 
ty 







/ 





It’s great to be thirsty when 
you know the answer. Where- 
ever you £0 you may always 
be sure of getting a delicious 
and refreshing, pure and 







} Then again many bulbs are — out 

ed when they could have furnished fine} = == 

rt fowers if the grower had known how to wholesome beverage. = 

me nanage them. = 

- Chinese sacred lilies, paper white nar- Buy it by the case for your 

w issus, and any other of the half-hardy h fr d al 

y type of nareissus that bloom in clusters ome trom your deaier, 

if will not bloom again in the window and = 

" are not hardy enough to bloom outside 

, tho many times they will grow year after = 
: | Ask for 







ear. I have yet to know of one of these 

being of any use after the first season. On 

the other hand hyacinths, the hardy types 

of narcissus, tulips, and all the other hardy 

bulbs will bloom in the garden for many 

- years if they are planted outside. They 

q can be put in any window to ripen up after 

the flowers are gone, and it does not take 

them long, and they may be planted out- 

side at any time before the next October. 

Callas, freesias, gladioluses, ixias, oxalis, 

and all this type of tender bulbs will grow 

into good bulbs in the pots and may be 

used over and over. They need to be dried 

off and given a rest after they ripen, but 

they may be potted again the next year 

at potting time and will often gain in 

strength and blooming qualities from year 

) to year. Cyclamen and amaryllis bulbs 

need the rest also and will bloom better 

| each year, but they should not be dried 

off, as the fleshy roots do not die without 

injury to the bulbs. The cyclamen bulbs 

should not wither but can lose all its leaves | === 

while the amaryllis should not even do} == 

this. Both should be kept as dry as pos- 

sible without withering until time to start 
again.—L. C. 


THE SHRUBS LACK WATER 


My shrubs always suffer from lack of 
water every summer. | am a busy farm 
woman and cannot carry water except 
to a few about my kitchen door, but I 
Want to know if I could do anything to 
help keep the shrubbery growing in the 
summer.—Mrs. C. T. C., Kan. 

Where natural rainfall is deficient in 
midsummer as in your section, of course 
‘rrigation is the ideal solution of the prob- 
lem Where this is impossible, the soil 
should be frequently stirred, and as much 


and det it ! 
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In bottles 

— At fountains.’ 
Send 10 for these Useful Souvenirs 
An attractive pair of cuff links, a useful thimble 
and a book of “Facts’’ about Coca-Cola, beau- 
tifully illustrated. 






{hil 










HU 






The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Enclosed find 10c, stamps or coin, covering postage and packing, for 
which send me the 1923 Coca-Cola souvenirs—the cuff links, the 
thimble and the book, “Facts.” 
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iseless evaporation as possible avoided. 

We believe, however, the best thing for 06 AS REE RS ee eS 
to do is to spread plenty of litter from the (Rime + ee = 
poultry house or plenty of straw, 9s a| SSSSL—SSS== —— 

tulch for your shrubs and bushes, c_—>-=SSSSSSSSSS== =S==> 
































Why You'll Like 
the Quick-Lite 


t It Brings You 300 Candle- 
Power of Beautiful, Pure 
White Brilliance—20 times the 

light of an old style oil lamp. 


2 There Is No Glare or Flicker 
aboutit to hurt or strain your eyes. 
Your Quick-Lite always gives you 
a clear, steady-shining and sight- 


saving light. 


3 It Is the Cheapest Light You 


Can Use—Makes and 


urns its 


own gas from common motor gaso- 
line at a cost of less than 2c for an 
evening of clear, helpful radiance, 


4 No Greasy Wicks to Trim. 
No dirty chimneys to wash. No 


smoke; 


no soot; no dirt; no dripping 


oil. No daily filling—furnishes more 
than 40 hours brilliant service per 


gallon of fuel used. 


5 Can't Spill Fuel or Explode— 


even if tipped over. 
while lighted. 


Can't be filled 
“Permitted List 


of National Fire Underwriters.” 


G Lights With Common Matches 
—No alcohol torch needed. Ne 


trouble— No delay. 


7 Beautiful in Desi«n, Built of 


brass 


polished. 


y nickeled and highly 
Universal 


Shade 


Holder fitting many different styles, 
8 Standard in Price Every- 


where—Style CQ-32 


9, price $9.00; 


west of Rockies $9.50; Canada $12, 

9 Inspected, Tested and Guar- 
anteed. Willi last a lifetime. 

3 More Than 20,000 Dealers 

sell Coleman Quick-Lite Lamps 


and Lanterns 


If yours doesn't, 


write nearest house, Dept.SF15, 


The Coleman LampCo. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Torente 


(oleman 
a@yite nied 


“The Sunshine of the Night’* 
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THE AMARANTHUS 


I have raised, in an experimental way, 
about all of the varieties of the amaranthus 
that I have found listed in the catalogs, 
and among them I have singled out four 
that are really beautiful, and should have 
a place in every flower garden. 

These four are the Amaranthus cruentis, 
or Prince’s feather; the salicifolius, or 
fountain plant: the caudatus, or love-lies- 
bleeding, and the tricolor, or Joseph’s coat. 

They are all of an exceedingly thrifty 
growth, not exacting as to soil,.and will 
stand.the hottest weather without wilting. 

The cruentis has deep red foliage with 
spreading branches, with blooms a still 
deeper red, which are really only a fluffy 
bunch of seeds. 

The tricolor grows upright, the shape of 
a small tree, with leaves smaller than the 
cruentis, but so numerous that the main 
stem is hidden, and the foliage is of the 
most gorgeous colors, of red, yellow and 
green, with crimson flower heads. It will 
grow from three to five feet in height. 

The caudatus is a striking plant, with a 
very light foliage, with b coarse leaves, 
closed with numerous branches, and at 
the tip of each will develop the tassel-like, 
drooping flowers, of a delicate pink shade. 
It will begin to bloom when quite small, 
and grow ten feet in a single season, with 
bloom two feet in length, waving back and 

















Amaranthus crientis 


forth with each passing breeze. 
growth is so shallow that some support is 
needed. 

The salicifolius variety is, in my estima- 
tion, the most beautiful of them all, with 
ferent shades blended together. The new 

branches are a fiery red, which makes the 
plant have the appearance of the poin- 
setta. The seed form along the main stem, 
in small, inconspicuous bunches, hardly 
noticeable. 
in height, the leaves all have a downward 
slant giving it the form of a fountain. 
All of the amaranth family need plenty 
of room for their full development, three 
| feet each way is not too much. They are 
| best grown in soil moderately rich, for if 














| provided with too much nourishment they 
| will not develop their rich colors. They 
make an ideal background or for the center 
of the flower bed. The different varieties 
should not be planted too close together 
| or the seed will not be true to name should 
| you care to save them 

They are all liberal self-sowers, and as 
soon as the ground is warm, hundreds of 
| tiny seedlings will make their appearance 
lall colors of the rainbow. I usually use 
| my hoe liberally, and buy new seed each 
|year, keeping my varieties true to name. 

Another thing in favor of the ueat 
is their freedom from disease and pests of 
all kinds. They can always be depended 
upon to give bright colors to the flower 
garden thruout the summer months, 
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Ago00 old Friend 


Remember the good old- 
fashioned mustard plaster 
grandma used to pin around 
your neck when you had a 
cold or a sore throat? 


It did the work, but my 
howit burned and blistered! 

Musterole breaks up colds in 
a hurry, but it does its work more 
gently,— without the blister. 
Rubbed over the throat or chest it 
penetrates the skin witha tingling 
warmth that brings relief at once. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
itis a clean, white ointment good 
for all the little household ills. 

Keep the little white jar of 
Musterole on your bathroom shelf 
and bring it out at the first sign of 
tonsillitis, croup, neuritis, rheuma- 
tism ora cold. 

Sold by d ts here, in jars and 
Saben Sec tnd Coser boepital size, 62 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 








FLOWERS THAT 
NEVER DIE 


The Japanese (everlastiag) 
Straw Flower NEVER 
FADES. Will keep in- 
— ag ! after being 
—~ Itisan pee 
when wi and es 
posts ally risen for all 
indsof decoration, For 
vases in winter it can- 
motbebeat. To intro- 
duce our catalogue of 
rare plants and seeds, 
we will send a package 
of the above seeds, 10d 
mixed colors, for 
Wil} Grow Anywhere. 
Tanan Seed Honse. Dept. 478%. Norwalk, (Conn. 
































The root | 





its narrow thread-like leaves of many dif- | 


leaves as they grow out at the tips of the | 


The plant will grow four feet | 





You Can Grow 


These Roses 


Selected Plants 5 () 
. 
Delivered To You C 
Fine Hardy Fverblooming Varieties 
that will flower soon after planting 
1—Crusader—deep crimson, very double 
1— Yellow Maman Cochet—deep rich yellow 
1—Radiance—rose pink, extra fine 
1—Mme. Butterfly—pink with coppery tints 
Catalog Free on Request 


AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 
Producers of Plants that Grow and Bloom 
Box 75, Springfield, Ohio 


Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for-10c 


The Wonder of the World. 
Rose Bushes with roses on thei in 
weeks from the time the see d we 
planted, It may not seem possible bat 
we @ warantee it to doso. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer and when 3 years 
old Will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bash. Will grow in the howe 
in the Winter as well aé in the 
round in summer, Roses All The 
ear Around. Pige. of Seed wit 
our guarantee only 1 0c, 


[eres Seed Co., Box 303 South Norwalk, Conn. 


——_$_$__—— 

ByLe FREE, Wonderfu!kine 

gare pot in house 

Ba he er 1] 

growing instructions. _ Colental Gardens, _Orteeéo, Si 





































pd Hamed ph for 
Caer Sisevei — "Florida 


We guarantee our advertisements to pe reliable 
in every way. We print them for your profit 
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TRY THE COLUMBINE 
If you want a great deal for little 
money, try the columbine. If you want 
special colors get these separately, but 
one gets a great variety in a packet of 
mixed seeds, costing from a nickel to a 


Th columbine is a perennial. Unless 
at wrted very early it does not bloom the 
gut vear, Dut seeds started in summer 
»ill give blooming plants for next seasan 
and for many seasons. The columbine 
once started is practically permanent. 

Two years ago I started a packet of 
eolumbine seeds and they came up and 
grew thriftily. Last spring these were re- 
et and gave probably twenty to thirty 
plants. They will grow in either sun or 
shade. Mine were practically all in partial 
or all shade. The colors ranged in shades 
of blue, tho not predominating in that 
olor; there were plenty of bnght clear 
yellows, some yellow with scarlet spurs, 
same yellow with lavender spurs, some 
almost a neene red, some white. I 
believe the single columbines give a wider 
range in colors than the doubles. The 
foliage is very graceful and light. The 
fower stalks are plenty long for good cut- 
ting, and should be cut if an all summer 
bloom is wanted. Once established they 
need little care. I know of few things for 
the pree that give such a lasting benefit. 

Plants may bought from florist at a 
reasonable price if early results are wanted. 
Try them!—R. M. 


FUNGOUS DISEASES 


Many times fungous troubles will Fill 
houseplants and the grower will never 
realize what it is, and will let the same 
thing spread to other plants. IT have seen 
geraniums die of black rot and the same 
pot and soil used for another geranium. 
There is hardly a chance that the second 
vill escape. Often leaves blight and are 
eft to fall at their leisure and spread the 
trouble. What we call damping off of 
small plants is a fungous disease and roses 
especially will be ruined by it. Once 
started it must be controlled quickly to 
save other plants. Rusts sometimes attack 
houseplants, too. 

Where stem rot occurs among plants, 
emove the sick plant and keep the 
others a little dry. Pick all leaves that are 
blighted and burn them. Any plant 
badly infested with rust should be burned 
so. Cutting out rusted parts will serve 
sometimes. For all fungous diseases bor- 
deaux mixture is the most convenient 
remedy to use, tho there are several other 
preparations on the market. Sulfur is 
good for mildew and can be dusted on the 
joliage easily with a coarse cloth. Use a 
little lime in the pots.—L. C 


VERBENAS ARE PRETTY TRAILERS 

One of the prettiest little annual flowers 
of value for covering the ground around 
lilies, gladioli, and other tall flowers 
that have little foliage near the ground is 
the verbena. It is a hardy flower that will 
succeed in dry weather better than most 
other flowers. 

The plants branch very freely and trail 
on the ground, sending the flowering 
stems up from the tips. The colors are 


rich and range from white to deepest 
purple thru all shades of red and blue. 
As the stems of the plant will send down 


Toots at the joints it makes them stand 
more drouth and gather more plant food 
from the soil. It does not root deeply ,*and 
}t will shade the ground quickly, stopping 
evaporation from sun and wind.—R. R. 





Fresh seed means a lot when it comes to 
getting best results. 
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What Men Use 


To get those glistening teeth 


Note how many men and women 
show white teeth nowadays. 

They are proud to show them when 
they smile—because they are attrac- 
tive. 

There is a new way of teeth clean- 
ing which millions now employ. It 
means whiter, safer, cleaner teeth. 

Men who want good teeth should 
use it. Make this free test and see 
just what it does. 


It removes film 


You can feel on your teeth a vis- 
cous film. It clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. Food 
stains, etc., discolor it. Then it forms 
dingy coats. Tartar is based on film. 

That’s why teeth look cloudy. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


tive. Then dentists everywhere be- 
gan to advise their use. 

A new-type tooth paste was cre- 
ated, based on modern research. The 
name is Pepsodent. Those two great 
film combatants were embodied in it, 
for daily application. 

Now careful people of some fifty 
nations use this new way to clean 


teeth. 
Fights acid too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. That is there to 
neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

Pepsodent multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits on teeth which 
may otherwise ferment and form acids. 

Those are Nature’s great tooth-pro- 
tecting agents in the mouth. Every 
use of Pepsodent gives them mani- 

fold effect. 





Germs breed by mil- 
lions in it, and they 
cause many troubles. 

That’s how teeth are | scouring 
ruined. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 

Pepsodent curdles 
removes it without harmful 
. Ite polishing agent is 
far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which con- 
tains harsh grit. 


The new-day 
way 


Pepsodent is the 
tooth paste of today. 
Millions already use it. 


the film and 


Never 








You must do this 


Old ways of brushing do not end 
that film. Some always remains to 
threaten serious damage night and 
day. 

So dental science sought a film 
combatant, and two methods were 
discovered. One acts to curdle film, 
one to remove it. 

Experts proved those ways effec- 


Pepsadént 


A scientific film combatant, 
which whitens, cleans and protects 
the teeth without the use of harm- 
ful grit. Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over. 


All careful people will 
adopt it when they know its benefits. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 

Then you will realize what this 
method means to you, now and in the 
future. Cut out the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 878, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., Chicugo, Ul. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 







































































GIRLS AND THEIR MOTHERS 

Just so sure as there is a growing-up 
daughter in the house, comes a day when 
she sees for the first time in its worst light 
the huge ungainly oil painting that Mother 
received for a wedding present back in 
those dim ages, and she yearns to banish 
it to the attic. At about the same time 
daughter finds Mother's scolding locks 
so distressing and that she needs a new 
“best” dress and some decent looking 
work dresses and that the furniture in 
the house is “‘terrible.’’ 

A good many mothers forget that they 
ever went thru that trying time, for they 
naturally out-grew their vague wants and 
troubles just as 
the daughters of 





criticisms of furniture and their pinning 
up of scolding locks. Then you will be 
able to remind your daughters that they, 
too, were once in just such a state and 
you will surreptitiously help grand-daugh- 
ter to re-furnish her room. And won't 
you be the adored of all grandmothers? 


“LANDED GENTRY” OF THE U.S.A. 
Are you ever guilty of feeling just a bit 
apologetic because you live on a farm and 
so can’t keep quite so promptly up-to- 
date in the fashions of dress and furniture 
and ways of entertaining as your girlhood 
chums who married city men are able to 
do? If you have never erred in that re- 
gard, you need 

not read this; if 








today are likely 


you are inclined 





to do. 

It is hard to 
be a growing-up 
daughter, 
pecially if one is 
afflicted with a 
teasing family, 
and doubtless it 
is just as hard, 


es- 





or even a bit 
harder to be the 
mother of that 
daughter If 
mothers could 
only see that it 
is their daugh- 
ter’s love and 
ride in their 
mmMes, coupled 


with an adoles- 
cent yearning to 
be wonderfully 
attractive that 
causes all the un- 
and dissat- 








to pity yoursélf 
ever so slightly, 
here is food for 
pleasant 
thought. 

A grand old 
lady, one of the 
leaders in her 

eneration and 
yy nO means on 
the shelf even 
now, was asked 
to “reminisce”’ 
a few weeks ago 
before a group 
of men and 
women, alumni 
of her own state 
college fram 
which she had 
been graduated 
almost fifty 
years ago. 

She promptly 
refused to be- 








<f 
res A SWING IN THE SPRING h, 
isfaction, they : come reminis- 
would be much A swing in the spring is the jolliest thing! cent, because 
. : As swum as the winter is past ’ ; 
less hurt and All of us children, like birds on the wing, that would 
worried; and if ‘ly to our play-tree at last make her feel 
daughters could There, thru the air, we go swinging together, old, but she told 
see into other Happy as larks in the pleasant spring weather! this story: 
girls’ minds, A swing in the spring is the happiest thing! A number of 
they would find Ours holds us all, if you please years ago a 
He ‘ rer Oh, how we shout as we tumble and cling! 7 . 
there th “t ry Oh, how we laugh with the breeze! group | of Eng- 
same worries Up in the air we go swinging together lish younger 
about ugly furn- Happy as birds in the jolly spring weather! sons’”’ came to 
iture or small- isc y 
e 0 all —BMasthe Mart this country and 
brothers-with- settled near a 
bad-table-man- little middle- 


ners, or 
other woeful trial. They positively haven’t 
the ability to see that such is the case, 
and they go on ranting either outwardly 
or inwardly until something happens to 
help them see straight 

Sometimes it is going to college, some- 
times just “visiting around” in the homes 
of their friends that helps them to see 
clearly When a girl who is considered to 
have everything as it should be in her 
home makes the astounding confession 
that she has always hated the red rug in 
their living room, or the uncomfortable 
brown rocker that creaks, one sees them 
for the first time in an unfavorable light, 
and thinks perhaps, ‘“‘Why, those things 
are as bad as our ‘Yard of Pansies’ and 
the golden oak desk. Maybe I can stand 
living with it until I have a home of my 
own, but then I'll have the things I want.” 

So don’t worry too much about your 
dissatisfied daughters, all ye mothers 
of this generation. If you keep your sense 
of humor working and give in to their 
queer requests occasionally, you will live 
to see the day when your grand-daughters 


some 


western town. 
The wife of one of these men was a lady 
of degree, which caused quite a flutter 
among the socially elite of the town. 
Some of the town ladies plucked up 
sufficient courage to call on the woman 
of noble birth, and even a few of the 
women from neighboring farms spent an 
afternoon with her. 

The lady was unable to return these 
calls until just before she returned to 
England. Then, behold! She spurned the 
wives of the banker, the druggist and the 
owner of the leading department store— 
those who were “‘in trade,’’ as she put it— 
and she returned only the calls of the 
farmers’ wives for in her estimation they 
belonged to the “landed gentry” class 
and so were more nearly her social equals. 

We rejoice in this country that we are 
free from the evils of the caste or class 
system and that we look neither up to nor 
down on the wives of bankers and grocers. 
Classes we are bound to have, however, 
and good things as well as bad arise from 
our being classified, whether according 
to occupation or on some other basis. 





drive your daughters wild with their 
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Division according to wealth brings to- 
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Mayfair Pattern = 1k 


Teaspoons $1.75 per %4 doz, i= 


ey smart patterns that dis- 
tinguish Wm. Rogers & Son 
silverplate give it a newness and 
freshness most pleasing. And 
though so moderately priced that 
a generous set may be purchased 
at small cost, each piece possesses 


enduring quality. 








Special single pieces, such as berry | 
spoons and cold meat forks, as well as 
complete sets, are suitably encased for | 
presentation, a feature that especially 
recommends this ware for gift-giving. 


Made and guaranteed by 
WM. ROGERS MFG. CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Succeeded by 


Also made in Canada by 
WM. ROGERS MPG. CO.., Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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. strange bedfellows, but division = — 


Feat 
at PLES Fs! 


—vP et he ‘ 
e eording to tastes and sympathies makes 


for congeniality and happiness. 
Many farming people have yet to learn 
on that one must respect ones own job 
before anyone else will give it its due 
It is a grave mistake to look 
down on the thing one is doing, or to 
speak of it with either sarcasm or apology. 
Farm families belong to the true aristoc- 
racy of the soil. To live up to that position 


pequires not unlimited money but an vA 
logetic attitude of mind. Be proud Choose dentifrices 
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respect 















~~ wunapo 
% that you belong to the landed gentry of as carefully 








j he United States. 
a gemme eT as you cull poultry 
y sd ; arti rece ar 
\ A COMMUNITY CLUB ENTER- Ltn et 
TAINMENT = : 





To entertain occasionally in some way 
that will interest a large number of people 
is the wish of every community club or 
farm bureau women’s club. A _ clever 
stunt is to invite your friends and neigh- 
hors to come to a “Literary Evening’ and 
plan all entertainment along these lines. 
' First request each guest to come rep- 
resenting some book or poem or play. 
They must either dress in a costume that 
will typify the name or must wear some 
artice that will suggest the name of a 
play, book or poem. 

Have the hall or gymnasium or large 
home or whatever place the entertainment 
is to be held divided off into sections. One 
corner can be named ‘Book Stall,” an- 
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that is the 
Safe Dentifrice” 


NPROFITABLE hens or “boarder-cows” are 
now-a-days culled out. The scrub passes — 





———— Ee 


other ‘Poets’ Corner,” and another part the pure-bred remains. You choose with utmost 

mye ia Sg room where care. Your flocks and herds improve, and there- 

" At first direct all guests to the “Book fore you benefit. me 

Stall” and let them write down all the Choose with equal care the dentifrice for fam- 
ily use. Good teeth mean good health. If you care 


books they can guess from the representa- 
tions. One guest will be found to repre- 
sent “The Mill on the Floss” when you 


for your health, care for your teeth with Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream. It is a common-sense den- 









look closely and see that the strange tifrice, free from grit and harmful drugs. 
adornment she is wearing is a picture of a 
coffee mill pinned upon several strands COLGATE’S 
of floss; another will be quickly recog- Cleans Teeth the Right Way 
| nized as “Lavender and Old Lace;” two Wasi nd Polishes—D. ’* Scratch or S 
| huge brass buttons displayed on the < — DOES SEVERE SF Soeur 
: front of a gown will remind you of the Wash your teeth with this safe dentifrice. Its 
recent book “‘Brass;” “The Master Build- non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging par- 
er’ can be represented by one carrying ticles. Pure and mild, its vegetable oil soap gently 
| a set of blocks and tools around and wear washes them away, cleaning the teeth perfectly 
ing a builder's cap. “If Winter Comes and leaving undisturbed the normal healthy con- 
can be done in a number of ways: one diti f th h 
may carry a bucket of coal, while another (ot BN ES _ ea 


COLGATE & CO., New York 






may wrap up in furs and represent the 
same title; another may carry her ice 
skates with her. The date 3-15-1923 
written on a page may stand for “Middle- 
march;” a person carrying a candlestick 
with a burned-out candle will be read as 
“The Light That Failed.” 

It is not at all hard to think of clever 
ways to represent a favorite or well-known 
character or book and it will take some 

time for the audience to get thru with 
the guessing. A game of “Authors” makes 
& fitting prize. 

After this part of the program is over 
assemble the guests in the ‘‘Poet’s Corner” 
| and hand them a typed list of twenty 
familiar first lines of quotations. They 
are to write the author’s name after each. 
The prize might appropriately be a foot 
Tuler, its significance being that the win- 
her may measure her poetry with it. 

Have some of the club members give 
a one act play that they have been study- 
ing. In order to avoid paying royalties 
this play can simply be read from the _. “vg , 
books and quite the same idea gained. ee Z tab mpd copagreDRyn t shrink, 
This is called a “walking reh ,»” and 
is interesting indeed. 

lo match partners for supper have 
characters from books or poems written 
on sips of paper; for instance Goldilocks 
must go to supper with the Three Bears, 
Miss Muffet with her Spider, while John 
Alden will of course take Priscilla, and 
80 On. 

It will be found that such a party 
Proves a good mixer and that there is 
enough of variety to interest all. Simple 
relreshments may be served by Mother 
Goose characters in costume.—M. C. R. 
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If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say 
“Use Colgate’s”’ 
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| CERESOTA | 
FLOUR 


Prize Bread Flour 
of the World 





There’s A Difference 


There’s a difference in 
WHEAT— 
There’s a difference in 
MILLING— 
There’s a difference in 
FLOUR— 
There’s a difference in 


BREAD. 


Housewives discover this 
DIFFERENCE when they 
use CERESOTA FLOUR. 
The results are—good bread— 
good biscuits—good pastry— 
good health. 


CERESOTA FLOUR is 
high inquality, low in price— 
the most for your money al- 
ways. Specify CERESOTA 
the next time you order flour. 
Let your family judge the 


DIFFERENCE. 


PURE 
WHOLESOME 


AND 


NOT BLEACHED 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota |i 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SOU — froma 
farm (wites Note Boo. 


A dirty skim can neither be healthy nor 
beautiful. Especially be sure that face, 
neck and hands are clean before retiring. 
Warm soft water and mild soap will 
do the work. 

There should not be match scratches on 
the kitchen wall, but if there are they can 
be removed by rubbing the surface with a 
cut lemon, then with a clean cloth dipped 


in whiting. Then wash with soap and 
water and rinse off with a cloth wet in 
clean water. 


A small, shallow closet can be made to 
do double service by encasing the shelf in 
half of an old sheet that has been tucked 
(two inches apart) and then sewed up. 
Dresses pinned to the tucks save space 
and do not get creased. 

Another closet-space-utilizer papered a 
closet under the stairway (to = dust 
from coming thru) then tacked two inch 
strips of muslin to each step to fasten 
clothes to. 

To prevent the finish of dining table or 
stand being marred by water dripping 
from a plant used as a center decoration, 
put a piece of oilcloth under the doily to 
catch any stray drops. 

After the starch is made cover the vessel 
tightly and no scum will form. 

Control your thots. To be a slave to 
unpleasant thots is the worst form of 
bondage. 

To press velvet ribbon, place a hot iron 
flat side up on iron stand or board. Fold 
a cloth in three or four thicknesses. Wring 
from water and lay on the iron. Lay the 
velvet nap side up on the steaming cloth 
and with a soft brush brush lengthwise. 

Instead of a screen at the pantry win- 
dow, some use a piece of cheesecloth, 
which prevents dust entering but allows 
good circulation of air. The frequent need 
of washing or renewing the cheesecloth 
shows how much dust is kept out of the 
pantry.—Mrs. F. A. N. 


GOOD THINGS FROM BREAD 
SPONGE 

Baking day to me is a delight rather 
than a burden, for I usually make two 
or three kinds of bread that day which 
take the place of other foods as our family 
is especially fond of fresh rolls in the 
various forms in which I serve them, and 
with slight variations many delectable 
“goodies’’ may be made from the same 
sponge. On this sponge, however, a great 
deal depends. 

In the evening I set my sponge, using 
dry yeast and making a large enough 
quantity of batter so that no more water 
need be added later. I mix my sponge 
warm, add the sugar and salt and use 
plenty of yeast—one and a half cakes for 
the equivalent of about five loaves—and 
I let it stand at least twelve hours in a 
warm place. 

In the morning I beat lightly one e 
in a mixing bowl, add 1% cupfuls of 
sugar, 6 cupfuls of the sponge, and knead 
in flour until it is just slightly less stiff 
than bread dough. While mixing work in 
1 tablespoonful of butter. Place where 
it will remain at an even temperature, 
work down, pat over with butter, let 
rise again and you have the foundation 
for the following, which I assure you are 
wonderfully good: 

Rusks 

Mold out in biscuit form, place on well 
greased pans about two inches apart, 
brush with butter and when very Tight 
bake quickly to a golden brown. 

Cocoanut Rolls 
Take a desired quantity of this light 
dough, roll out thin on mixing board, 
spread with butter, sprinkle evenly with 
sugar and then cover thickly with shredded 
cocoanut. Roll up tightly and cut in 
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‘I have used the neal 
Churn for seven years 
and find it better than 


9? 
all others. 
—So writes 
Beatrice McCracken, Fairview, N. Cc. 

Takes less than half the 
time and labor. 
Butter comes more quickly 
Churn is washed as easily as 
a dish, and put away in a 
minute. 
Nothing to dry out, warp, or 
hold moisture. No after- 
odors. Clean and sanitary. 
For these reasons there are 
more Dazey Churns in use 
than any other kind. 
It’s the guaranteed copper- 
bearing dairy-tin removable 
container that has made 

churns espe- 


Dazey a 
cially popular. 
with 





Churning isnt Churming any more 


Every Dazey is guaranteed. Priced 
as low as $1.75. Have your dealer 
show you one, or write for free 
book, to Dazey Churn & oy Co., 
4307 Warne Ave., St. Louis, Mo 


Sold by Stores Throughout 
the World 


Electric 
Metal 4 to 28 gals, 


1 te 16 gals. 




















this summer 


bakes in any stove 


ove. FREE 
Sade by factary wobing hastens dovioes tor ts year 
Agents—Special Offer—Act Quick 
Taksolt e quick sokers Big probe.’ Welle st ence, 
Acorn Brass 


Mtg. Coz, 49QAcorn Bidg,, Chicago. IW. 
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Self- 
Heating 


AGENTS 


New development makes ironing cssy. 
Cats ironing time in half. Saves steps. 
Costs one cent for 3 hours N 





MAKE $12 
A DAY 








No experienee Simply orders. We deliver end 
Commissions paid same de take orders. 

for catalog and FREB OUTFIF OFFER. Write todey. 

THE AKRON LAMP CO., 94 Iron St, Akroa, 





4 I R 
Wiig A ST ANL, CANNE 


op surp’ bies 
gol to waste. Big profits. A 
wo money maker. STAHL 
CANNING OUTFIT. Ali sizes. 
Fully guaranteed. I start you out 
with everyt needed, Over 
100,000 in use. Can also furnish 
Cans and Sealers. My big Catalog 
is tains actual repro- 
duced photos of users in your 
—- Write for a copy today. 
ow. 


F. S. STAHL, Dept. 5, QUINCY, ILL. 
Successful Farmers like Successful Farming 
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dices slightly less than two inches thick, | 
Place in deep, well greased pans, dot with 
butter, and let them get very light. Bake 
earefully, to avoid letting them get too 
hrown, and when done remove from the 
oan and cover with caramel icing. 

Caramel Icing 

Mix 44 cupful brown sugar, % cupful | 
granulated sugar, 44 cupful cream, either 

eet or sour, and cook until it forms a 

t ball in water. Cool, beat for a 
yr two and spread on rolls. 

Cinnamon Buns 

These are made much like the cocoanut 
rolls. Roll the dough as thin as possible, 
gpread thickly with melted butter, and 
sprinkle with 4% eupful of sugar with which 
has been thoroly mixed 1 teaspoonful of 
eipnamon. I like to put on a generous 
sprinkling of raisins, tho they may be 
omitted. Roll, cut, place in deep pans, 
brush with butter; when light they are 
ready to bake. A simple cream icing is 
made of 44 cupful of granulated sugar, 

{ teaspoonful of cinnamon, 4% cupful of 
cweet cream cooked together until soft 
hall is formed in water. Let cool and spread 
on the rolls immediately upon their 
removal from the oven. 

Raisin-Nut Bread 

This makes delicious as well as nutri- 
tious sandwiches for the children’s lunch. 
Take enough of this foundation dough to 
make a medium size loaf and work into it 
| cupful of large, seeded raisins, and 1 
cupful of nut meats coarsely chopped. 
Form into a loaf, let rise, brush with but- 
ter and bake. Baked in well greased 
baking powder cans it makes most at- 
tractive sandwiches. 

Of course the remainder of the bread 
sponge is mixed up stiff and cared for as 
usual. I always prefer to use butter on 
all my breads before placing them in the 
oven as they then turn such an attractive 
golden brown. Care must be taken not to 
jar rolls or bread when light as it causes 
them to become heavy. Jarring warm 
breads when they are removed from the 
oven has the same effect.—N. G. C. 


AN ORDERLY KITCHEN CLOSET 


Just wire hens’ nests at five cents each 
worked wonders in one kitchen 


ery 80 
yer 


minut 


have 
closet. : 

The closet was small and the family 
humerous, and in spite of weekly over- 
haulings there was always a jumble of 
tubbers, mittens and caps overrunning 
the sheif and floor. 

Wall-pockets were tried and found 
wanting, because of a youthful tendency 
to stuff in wet and muddy garments or 
to disregard them altogether. ; 

The hens’ nests attracted attention be- 
cause they were a joke, and they con- 
tinued to be patronized because it was 
the easiest thing imaginable to toss into 
one of them a pair of rubbers or mittens 
or—but what is the use of attempting to 
enumerate the things that find their way 
to the kitchen closet? 

Then the house-mother began ap- 
preciating its real value. It proved too 
handy to be ignored and in — 
much less picking up than usual was 
necessary. Damp mittens and muddy 
rubbers dry out in the open basket as 
they never do in a close pocket. The wire 
basket allows all dust and dry mud to 
drop thru and never has to be wiped out 
or shaken or washed.—A. M. A. 

SPRINGTIME 
Same glad Springtime as of yore, 
Same bright bluebirds as before; 
Same old sunshine, same warm rain 
Washing off the winter's stain; 
Same bright tulips in their bed, 
Same sweet perfume round us shed; 
Same green — come peeping out, 
Just to see what we're about; 
Same pert robin on the lawn 
Hunting worms at break of dawn! 
Same lark trilling up on high, 
Same blue color in the sky; 
Same old Springtime every year, 
Greete_us with a world of ew. 
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Serve Raisin Food 
Raisin Week 
—April 23 to 29 


A great morning fruit dish is 
stewed raisins served with cream. 
Rich in energy and iron. A fine 
laxative effect. 


Raisin Pie 


Two ove Sun-Maid Raisins, 
1% cups iling water, 4% cup 
sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls c orn- 
starch, 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 

uice,1 tablespoonful grated 
lemon rind, juice of 1 orange, 1 
tablespoonful ated orange rind, 
1 cup chop: walnuts. 

Cook raisins in Bolling water 
for five minutes, pour into it sugar 
and cornstarch which have 
mixed. Cook until thick, remove 
from fire and add other ingredients 
Baked between twocrusts. Walnuts 
may be omitted if desired. 


All measurements for thts rect pe 
are level. 





Blue Packagé 
| Best for pte ore 
' 
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Feed Them Like This 


OW the call on farms is for all men’s energies, and the one source 
is the food they eat. 
choose—select the energizing ones. 


Raisins Rich In It 


Raisins are the leading fruit in energizing power. 
1560 calories of energizing nutriment per pound. 


So be particularly careful of those you 


They furnish 


A pound of eggs supplies only one-half as much. Few 
meats equal raisins in this respect. 

Raisins therefore should be served frequently to 
your men folks and their help. 

A luscious raisin pie, for instance, is ideal dessert. It 
revives tired men almost at once, because the raisin’s 
sugar is in practically predigested form and its energy 
goes quickly to the blood. : 

Furnishes natural food-iron also which the blood 
needs every day. 

Men like these delicious pies that so effectively re- 
new them. You can serve them at least twice a week. 

Try the recipe we print here. 


Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins 


Get delicious Sun-Maid Seeded Raisins, big plump, 
tender, juicy—best for pie. 
Insist on Sun-Maid Raisins, the kind you know are 


Your retailer should sell you Sun-Maid Raisins for 
not more than the following prices: 

Sun-Maid Seeded (14 oz. blue pkg.) —20c 
Sun-Maid Seedless (14 oz. red pkg.)—18¢ 
Sun-Maid Seeded or Seedless (11 92z. pkgs.)—15e 
Seeded in Tins: (1/2 oz.) , 20c; (8 of. ), 15¢ 

Mail coupon for free book of tested Sun-Maid recipes. 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers 
Membership 18,000 
Dept. B-104, Fresno, California 
| CUT THIS OUT AND SENDIT 
| Sun-Maid Raisin Growers, 
| Dept. B-104, Fresno, Calif. . 
| Please send me copy of your free book, “Recipes with Raisins.’ 
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FOR THE HOME MILLINER TO MAKE 


By MARY E. ROBINSON 




















Hat “C” at left is suit- 
able for girls from 4 to 
14. “B” and “A” are 
for older girls and wom- 
en. No patterns are of- 
fered but directions are 
INI ees the first hint of 7°" wy hey — 
- ig article 

spring is milady’s new hat 

which bridges its owner over 
from the fur or velvet bonnet to the straws 
of the summer months. This is the article 
of dress which brightens up and makes 
more attractive the drab garments 0 
winter. Whether it be worn with the 
winter coat which boasts a big fur collar 
or with the spring suit will depend its 
style and perhaps its color. 

Dame Fashion tells us that the broad- 
brimmed hat will reign supreme later on; 
but the medium-sized or small hat fits in 
so well with the needs of the average wom- 
an that it will always have its place in the 
“spring” wardrobe. 

If the coat of last spring's suit which has aa 
been “revived” is black or one of the dark 


disappointed in getting just the right 
thing. Among the vivid colors are 
bright blues, greens, flower reds and 
orange. The more somber shades 
include many browns and |wedg- 
wood blue. Of course black con- 
tinues in popularity. 

And there is the material to be 
considered, Taffetas, in both plain 
and changeable colors, and gros de 
londres lead in popularity with the 
designers. Then come many new 
crepes, which include printed fabrics, 
satins, faille, baronet, haircloth. Rib- 
bons in all widths, weaves, and colors 
are also especially high in favor for the 
making of entire hats. Braids and 
straws, of course, are often used in 
combination with these fabrics. 

The shape? Just find a hat brim 
which is truly becoming and you may 
feel you are in style. There are the 
hats which roll; there are the hats which 
droop; and there are the ones which 
turn at one side with a small crinkle or 
dent making a place for a quill or ribbon ornament. One espe- 
cially smart shape rolls from the face at the front and is cut 
very short at the back. Use the brim of an old but becoming 
hat, or buy one at the notion store for ten or twenty-five cents. 

“A” shows a style which is especially attractive. It is made 
in changeable or plain taffeta. Three-fourths of a yard of 36- 
inch taffeta will be needed to make this hat. The crown is cut 
in five sections. Measure around your head loosely and divide 
by five to find the width of each section, and allow an extra half- 
inch for fullness. For the height, measure up to the top of your 
head, then cut your pattern to look like Fig. 1A. 

Sew the five sections together on the wrong side with a 
half-inch seam and blind stitch into place (Fig. 2). Now the 
crown is ready to tack into place as soen as the brim is com- 
pleted. 

A light weight crinoline brim, shorter in back than front, will 
be needed. The brim will not be wider than three inches any- 
place. Fold the taffeta so that folds may be cut on the true 





bias, as illustrated in Fig,3A,. One piece four inthes wide and 





+2 
browns or blues, then a hat in bright but Ye 
harmonizing colors, or a darker one with A ts \ 
brighter shades in the trimming will make Q 
the rest of the costume look new. \ ’ 
There are so many colors from which to r 
choose this year that no one should be \ to the facing. Tack the crown in place 




















one inch ae than the circumference of 


the brim will be needed for the inside fae. 
ing of the brim. The remaining taffet 
should be cut in strips one and one-half 
inches wide. Fold and press the 14-inch 
strips thru the center. 

Beginning at the back of the brim, the 
folds of taffeta are sewed to the brim as 
braid is sewed in’ place (Fig. 4). The 
stitch’ used is something like basting, , 
tiny short stitch appearing on top, and q 
half-inch one on the underside. The 
second fold overlaps the first, and so on, 
in spiral fashion. These strips of bias may 
be sewed with very fine gold or silver 
thread, which will make an attractive 
combination with plain or changeable 
taffeta. Leave the outer edge loose until 
the inside facing which has been sewed to- 
gether in the back is fastened in place at 
the outer edge of the brim (Fig. 5). Then 
the edge of the fold may be sewed in place 


over a crinoline crown if you desire to use 
one, or over a 2-inch “cuff” of buckram 
cut on the bias. 

The double cocarde, which forms 
the trimming at the side, is simply 
two rosettes made of the folded 
taffeta, joined back to back, thus 
concealing the raw edges. French 
knots or colored beads imay brighten 
the center (Fig. 6). 

“B” shows a good style of hat for 
the woman whose nose tilts too 
much for the rolled brim. This hat 
may be made up in a soft black 
novelty braid a white gros grain 
ribbon. Or colors may be used to 
better suit the wearer. 

To make this hat, twelve yards of 
‘ braid one inch wide and _three- 

fourths of a yard of gros grain rib- 

bon three and one-half inches wide 

will be needed. 

Choose a crinoline shape, the 

brim of which droops slightly, & 
: shorter in the back and has its 
widest place at the sides. It should not be more than two and 
one-half inches wide at the sides and the circumference should 
be twenty-six inches. Sew the braid in place on the crown 
upper brim (See Fig. 1 B). The under brim may be faced 
with taffeta to match the gros grain ribbon or the hat may be 
faced with braid. If a facing is used, catch it to the outer upper 
edge of the crinoline brim as shown in Fig. 5A. Then sew the 
braid to the facing at the outer edge, just as the bias folds are 
sewed to the brim of the hat ‘‘A.”’ 

The cuff of gros grain ribbon is shirred over a cord before It 
is placed on the hat. At the front, the cuff is as wide as the 
ribbon will allow, and gradually itshortens ateitherside (Fig.2B). 

An ornament may be stuck thru this hat at the side front. 

The kiddies, too, must have new hats to match the spring 
frocks. “C” shows a cunning one made with a bit of crepe 
chine, a little braid and an ornament of bright-colored materials 
and threads. For this small creation, seven inches of crepe de 
chine, eight yards of soft braid one inch wide, bits of colored 
silks from the scrap bag and a crinoline (Continued on page 116 
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a and give women time for other things 


Over 5 million women thank 
FULLER BRUSHES for relief in 
tiresome household duties,—for the 
ease with which their homes 
now be kept spick and span,—and 
for the pride which they now take 
in the way their homes look to their 





/ Puller Brushes 
* carry this Red Tip Tag 
in addition to the trade 
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a) 
i 
1ce of 
e fac. 
affeta Father 
half and the 
-inch Boys long ago 
realized the real 
1, the economy of thresh- 
M 28 ing with a machine instead 
The of with the old flail; getting the 
ng, a Fuller __ cream at once by a separator instead 
ind a gd of waiting hours for it to rise in the old pans. 
The = Today, the women on the farms are realizing 
D On, Under stoves,intonooks and corners, the advantage of labor-saving tools in their homes. 
may goes for dust and dirt and gets it And the men folks are only too glad to buy all such 
silver ery time. Soft, fluffy strands hold uteneiia-ao will Metts “Motl er’s” household daily 
chien | t untilit isshaken out. Wash it; a es ghten ! 1eF § ty 
‘able put it through the wringer; yetitloses duties (just as their farm work has been made easier), 
none of its dust-absorbing qualities.And and thereby make brighter, more contented “Homes” 
until it’s so light and easy to handle. That's f | : a 6 ” 3 : . 5 
d to- chy thousands of women eall it ther 10°F all thefamily. “Mother” is not so tired and worn 
pe at Wonder Mop. at the end of every day as she used to be. 
Chen ‘< 9 
cre 
we @ The “Fuller Man” comes. 
) use ; h h 
= right to your home— 
ome —right where you have more time and can, 
nply “ with convenience, consider just what you 
ded 1 | | eally need to help you save time and exer- 
thus | tion in your daily household tasks. You 
neh iF don’t have to be hurried by other cus- 
nten tomers, for the Fuller Man gives you all his 
attention. It’s like buying from a mail-order 
for c house, only Fuller bringshis mammoth stores 
too pe L right to your very door, where you can see 
hat e 5 exactly what you may want to buy. Fuller 
lack Gj sells direct from factory to you. He is the 
raip largest buyer of brush material in the world, 
1 to which enables him to pass on to the buyers 
of Fuller Brushes better quality and great 
sof saving in prices. 
ree - . ‘ 
<a The Fuller Man is a resident of the com- 
ride munity he serves. He knows farm homes. 
He sees your home, and knows at a glance 
the yi just what Fuller Brushes you can use to your 
is —_ — help and advantage. You are under no obli- 
‘its — oN gations whatever to buy at all. If you do 
und aan . buy, you pay no money down, and the same 
uld ro man who takes your order brings your 
ind r the Fuller Man, He brushes to you. 
ned in, courteous and : 
be of your time. 4,000 ZD If you don’t know the Fuller Man in your county, write 
7 Fuller Men are —- direct to The Fuller Brush Co., 1072 Windsor Ave., Hartford, 
per 1 homes all over this cotntry every Conn., and the nearest Fuller Man will come to see you. Ask 
the : know him by thie Fuller es us to send you the book “‘Handy Brushes on the Farm.” It’s 
are B > gs by the Fuller Trade Mark ose, just send 0 pestened. 
Di 
he 
3). 
nt. 
ng 
de 
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Made of j 
tough, 

durable Aztec 
Fiber. Won't come 
nor break off like 
Outsweeps 
three old- 
Lighter, and more easily han- 
A wonderful broom. 


out, 
broomcorn. 

and outlasts 
style brooms 
died. 


families and friends. 
cause Mr. 


How F uller Brushes take drudgery out of house-work 


can 


And all be- 
A. C. Fuller devoted 


years to solving the problems of 
the average housewife, so that the 
hours she had to spend in what had 
been mere drudgery, would 
turned into cheeful, pleasurable 


duties through having the 


tools to accomplish her work. 
not only less time, but with greater 
ease, that she might give more 
time to her husband, her family, her 
friends, her church work, her out- 
side pleasures, her entertainment. 


Fuller 





Takes less ‘elbow grease.” To wipe 
up quickly, vr ora hard scrubbing, 


nothin, 
cleane 


equalsit. Easy to wring; 
without effort; dries quickly. 


Light in weight. 





Fuller 
Wall Brush 


Fuller 
Broom 


(Pat’d.) 


Keeps walls *spick 


r 
ter, without rubbing 
Great for ceilings or 
ture mouldings, 
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In 


it im. 
pic- 


ULLER BRUSHES 


69 USES—-HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 
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= Lifts dust and dirt 
ght off wallpaper or plas- 
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The 
PORTRAIT 
of a 
GENTLEWOMAN |) 


will like Jane Hill’s new book. 


Y Hill’s books 


ments; they are the most practical guides 


POU 


Jane 


to more becoming dress, ever written. 
Understanding your type and buying 
your clothes (particularly your corsets) 
to suit your type, will make you lock better 
and feel bet than had thought 
And Miss Hill shows you how 
to make the very most of yourself without 


ter you 


possible. 
spending a cent more for clothes than you 
do at present. 

Gossard Corsets and the new Longer- 
lyne Brassieres are sold at any of the good 


stores near you. ‘The prices are unusually 


moderate compared with the unusual 
values. Watch your paper for your 
favorite merchant's advertising of Gossards. 

Every store selling Gossard Corsets 
offers you a most unusual and most 
valuable service, to be found nowhere 


else. Every sale is checked by the Gossard 


Scientific Fitting Chart, and you are thus 


assured the correct corset that will give 


you the best appearance and the most 
comfort. 

Anyway, get Jane Hill’s new book. 
You will doubtless be able to obtain a 
copy at your nearest store. If not, fill 
out and mail this coupon, and Miss Hill 
will send you a copy direet 


USE THIS COUPON No. 8 
MISS JANE HILL, The H.W. Gossard Co., 
1006C S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
yur free book, “The Portrait of a 
1 tell me what stvle corset to buy 
in height, weigh 


inches, bust... : 


Please send me y 
Gentlewoman,” a: 
Tam 
pounds, waist 


hes. 


inches, hip 








SUCC 


are not advertise- | 


from the ten-cent store are needed. 
| Fig. 1C shows the material cut for the 
| crown This piece is one and a third 
| times the measurement of the head size 
in length and is cut seven inches wide. 

| Sew the two ends together and along 
} 


shape 





the side which will serve as the top put 
|in four rows of shirring. The top one is 
drawn close together and caught on the 
under side with a few stitches. The other 
three will be drawn up sufficiently for the 
crown to fit snugly over the buc kram foun- 
dation crown. This foundation is used 
only for fitting and is then removed. At 
| the lower edge, put in two rows of shirring. 
| These will be adjusted to the head size as 
|} soon as the brim is covered. 
|. A erinoline brim which rolls all around 
| is chosen to fit the head size and is becom- 
| ing to the small girl. Bind the edge with 
a piece of braid which is lapped at the back. 
Then sew on the braid, beginning at the 
edge as given in directions for A and B. 
When both top and under sides of the 
brim are covered with braid, fasten to 
the brim at the head size a piece of 2-inch 
web belting, which has been sewed to- 
gether to “just fit.” Over this is tacked 
in place the shirred silk crown. A small 
circle of silk may be used at the top to 
|econceal imperfections, like the 
piece in the back of a baby’s bonnet. At 
| the bottom of the crown a row or two of 
| braid may be used as a finish. For a bit of 
| ornament: ation, appliqued flowers made 
| from a few new pieces which are usually to 


| tive. A few stitches of embroidery made 
| with silk floss, silver thread or yarn, often 
| make the design more interesting. 

| A tiny bit of cotton may be used under 
the silk which forms the appliqued design 
illustrated in Fig. 2C. 

Such a little work and small expendi- 
ture of money may make your costume or 
or your daughter's the “real perfection” 
you want it to be. 


APRIL IS EGG TIME 
Most all ef us get tired of eggs boiled, 
fried, and poached, but these are just the 
A B C’s of egg cookery. We may have 
a new egg dish each day for several ee! 


| if t the following suggestions are tried. 


The underlying principle of egg Cooke 
is that heat toughens egg white. A ery 
amount of heat ‘‘sets’’ the white, but in- 
tense heat causes the white to shrivel and 
toughen. Remembering this, all egg 
dishes, whether omelets, custards, or 
angelfood cakes, must be_ cooked slowly 
at a low temperature. 

One of the most satisfactory ways to 
prepare eggs is an omelet. An omelet is 
really a very easily prepared dish if one 
follows the basic rule of egg cookery— 
“do not overcook eqqs.”’ 

This is a very good recipe, for the white 
sauce added to the egg volks makes a 
more tender and tasty product. 

Creamy Omelet With Peas 

3 eggs l c. cooked peas 

1 c. white sauce 1 tsp. of salt 

Beat the egg yolks with one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt and add half a cupful of 
the medium white sauce. Fold in the 
stiffly beaten egg whites. Use aa eight- 
inch frying pan or omelet pan. Use two 
tablespoonfuls of butter to grease the 
whole inside of the pan well. When the 
pan is hoc, pour in the omelet mixture, 
reduce the heat and cook slowly and uni- | 
|\formly. Do not burn! 

When the omelet is a light brown on the 


| bottom, set the pan ou the middle grate in 


a warm oven. Let bake until the top is a 
delicate brown, or about five minutes. Re- 
move from the oven. With a knife make 
a crease across the middle of the omelet 
at a right angle to the handle of the pan. 
Loosen from the bottom of the pan with 
a spatula, turn onto a hot platter, guiding 
the omelet with the spatula so that the 


| be found in the scrap bag are most attrac- | 
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Backaches) 














* 

lieves soreness 
by warming and circulating } 
Stop those dull, insistent aches, 
by relieving the painful con- 

estion. Sloan’s does this. 
Vithout rubbing, it quickly 
penetrates the sore spot, stim- 
ulating the circulation to and 
through it. Congestion is re- 
duced, soreness allayed, the 
pain relieved. 

Sloans’s relieves sore, aching 
muscles, banishes the pains 
of rheumatism and neuralgia 
Breaks up colds in chest. Stops 
suffering — wherever conges- 
tion rouses pain. 

At all drug stores 


| Sloan's -kills painl| 
[Crooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Yourself or Your f or Your Child at Home, at Home, 
Without Pain or inconvenience, of any 
inal Deformity with the Wondertul 
O BURT METHOD. 

No matter how old you are, or 
bow long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal de- 
formity you have, there is 
benefit and a possible cure 
for you. The Philo Burt 
Appliance is as firm a 
steel and yet flexible and 
very comfortabie to wear. 
It gives an even, perfect 
support to the weakened 
or deformed spine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
on a8 @ Coat, causes no Io 
convenience, and does not 
ehafe or irritate. No one 
can notice you wearing It. 


a i 2 =Oure Yourself 
mate te ymce tne At Home 


dividual case. 1t weighs ounces 
where other "supports Lt A 
pounds. The price is within 
the reach of a! Hundreds of 
doctors recommend It. 

We GUARANTEE Satisfaction and LET 
YOU USE IT 30 DAYS. 

If you or your child are euf- 
fering from spinal trouble 
of any nature, write us at 
once for our new book with ; 
full information and refer- { 
ences, Describe case fully : 
80 We can advice you intelligent- < 
ly. The Philo Burt Method con- ¢ 
sisting of a scientific appliance ; 
_ — course of especial exer- 
has produced wonder bene- 
Py or cure in over 40,000 cases. 
Philo Bart y, 288-4 Odd 
Fellows Temple, 5. 


ALL SIX 


FREE 


This fashionable Ox 
Blood Red_ Persian 
ivory NECKLACE, 




















































Siovely d plated RINGS 
and this handsome Gold 
ated, stone-se DANT 


our fast 


omelet folds in half, forming a semi-circle. ees te i 
T - other half-cupful of white sauce is| card and returning the 
used on the cooked peas. Have these hot | $42 £0.58,,,0°der today. ee. 
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wd pour over the omelet. Serve at 
yee. Celery or asparagus may be used in 
lace of the peas. 
A word de ‘aution: do not begin to 
ake an pool until the entire family 
< assembled as an omelet will not wait. 
\nother word about omelets: six eggs 
ke a very large omelet and few frymg 
will hold as big an omelet as this. We 
ally allow one egg for each person. 
The medium white sauce requires two 
tablespoonfuls of butter and two table- 
soontuls of flour and half a teaspoonful 
f salt to one cupful of milk. Omelets 
made with white sauce instead of water 
hold their shape better and have a creamy 
favor. One may of course omit the white 
sauce and use one tablespoonful of water 
for each egg. The method is the same as 
for Creamy Omelet. 
Scrambled Eggs 
One of the quickest ways of cooking 
ws is to scramble them. This means 


soft creamy mass of eggs, not the watery, 
U su: ally, to each beaten egg is added a 
blespoonful of water or milk. Cook in a 
ittered pan over a slow fire, stirring con- 
tantly. When thick and creamy remove 
from the fire at once. 
Scrambled Eggs With Tomatoes and 
inach Bor 

Beat six eggs, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
speck of pepper, and half a cupful of 
anned tomatoes together. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a frying pan. 
Turn in the egg and tomato mixture and 
stir until the mixture lightly sets. Don’t 
overcook! Serve in a baking dish lined 
with hot cooked spinach or in a ring of hot 
buttered spinach arranged on a platter. 

Scrambled Eggs With Cheese 

5 slices of toast 5 tbsp. grated cheese 

lc. white sauce salt 

5 eggs pepper 
Dip the edges of the toast into hot water 
and place in a baking pan. Pour the white 
sauce over the toast. On each piece of 
toast put some of the scrambled eggs, 
sprinkle cheese on top and set the dish 
back in the oven for a few minutes until 
the cheese is melted. Serve at once. 

Eggs may be poached in scalding milk 
or in water just off the boil. A teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar and one-half teaspoon of 

t added to the water coagulates the 
white and keeps it in a better shape. 
When the whites are firm, remove the egg 
with a perforated pancake turner. 

Poached eggs may be served on a platter 

hot buttered spinach or creamed 


Dé ge. 

Poached Eggs With Ham 

Broil pieces of ham cut for individual 
vrvings and place each piece on a slice of 

itdry toast. On the ham place a poached 
‘gz, and over the whole pour a medium 

ite sauce. 

Baked eggs should be quite similar in 
consisteney to poached eggs. One must 
avoid too hot an oven or the eggs will be 

igh and leathery. 

Place hot mashed potato as a border 

round the inside of individual baking’ 
ishes. One can add color to the potato 
by adding beaten egg yolks or riced 
pimento Instead of the small ramekins, 
one may use a flat baking pan or pyrex 
pie pan. Spread the potato over the pan 
nd make five or six nests. Drop an egg 
te each nest. Dot with butter and 
he eg Bake in a moderate oven until 

egg white is set. Grated cheese may 
© sprinkled over the egg before putting 
nto the oven. One may vary this by 


ising a stuffed baked potato as the case | California Prune & Apricot Growers Association, 38 Market Street, San Jose’, Californi: 


Please send me, without cost, the new Sunsweet Recipe Packet. 


bor the egg. If a pastry bag is used to 
‘pe the potato walls, most attractive 





Getting dinner for a bunch of hale-and-hearty appetites is no mean 
chore. No one knows this better than the woman on the farm, 
Even the dessert, she realizes, must be more than good-tasting. 
“There must be something # it” —as the men folks say. It must be 
substantial and healthful to boot! Try these Sunsweet Prune Reci- 
pes—especially these brisk-weather days when the meals are apt to 
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in planning 
your MENUS 


get too heavy and “logy” for comfort and health: 


f 
x 
k 


Sunsweet Prunes—the finest California produces—are 
packed in bulk and also in cartons. Ask for them at the 
store where you do your trading! And send for the new 
Sunsweet Recipe Packet—60 “home-cooked” recipes 
worked out in the Sunsweet kitchen. Use the coupon 
it’s free. 


SUNSWEET 


SUNSWEET PRUNE BREAD PUDDING— Wash Sunsweet 
Prunes; soak in warm water to cover several hours, then remove 
pits and put through a food grinder; measure 1 cupful of chopped 
prunes. Beat 2 eggs; add 14 cup sugar, 2 cups scalded milk; 
chopped prunes and 1 thick slice of buttered bread cut in small 
cubes. Pour into buttered baking dish, sprinkle top with nutmeg. 
Set in pan of boiling water and bake in moderate oven until 
firm in center. Serve hot or cold, 


SUNSWEET PRUNE BETTY—Two cups cooked, pitted Sun- 
sweet Prunes; 1 cup toasted fine bread crumbs; 4 cup hot prune 
juice; 4% cup orange marmalade or juice and grated rind of 
orange; 1 tablespoon butter. Butter a baking dish; cover bot- 
tom and sides with bread crumbs; add a layer of prunes, a layer 
of marmalade and a layer of crumbs; continue until all are 
used, having last layer crumbs. Break the butter into bits and 
sprinkle over top. Pour hot prune juice over all; bake in me- 
dium hot over about fifteen minutes, 


SUNSWEET PRUNE WHIP WITH RICE—Take 1 cup prune 
pulp (cooked, pitted Sunsweet Prunes rubbed through a coarse 
sieve). Beat whites 3 eggs until stiff; add 3 tablespoons sugar, 
I teaspoon vanilla and carefully fold in prune pulp and 1 cup 
cooked rice. Pour in an ungreased pudding dish, set in pan of 
hot water and bake in moderate oven until firm in center. Serve 
hot or cold with custard sauce made.of yolks of eggs, or with 
whipped cream, 


SUNSWEET PRUNES WITH TAPIOCA—Soak 1 cup of pearl 
or minute tapioca in 1 cup of cold water one hour or more; 
drain, add 1 cup hot water, 44 cup sugar, 1 tablespoon butter. 
Cook in double boiler until transparent. Butter baking dish, 
cover bottom with cooked, pitted Sunsweet Prunes and cover 
with tapioca. Bake in moderate oven about thirty minutes. Serve 
with cream or a custard sauce. 





CALIFORNIAS NATURE-FLAVORED 


Mail this coupon for Recipe Packet—free! 


— Address 


US 
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‘eg dishes may be thus made.—N. B. B. | Name. 
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THE KITCHEN WINDOW 


Nothing seems to so lighten and bright- | 
en the monotony of kitchen labor as a} 
cheery and beautiful outlook from the 
kitchen windows, but too often such an 
otltlook is impossible to obtain. We cannot 
always move the objectionable barn or 
tear down the old shed that shuts us in 
with its ugly and depressing nearness. 

The alternative is to shut out the ugly 
view with something bright and cheery. 
One woman made a dull and gloomy 
kitchen cheery by planting a mass of 
golden glow beneath a low window and 
by training ns usturtiwms over a high one. 
In winter she keeps one or more flowering 
plants on the window-sills and partly 
covers the windows with yellow scrim 
curtains. The mass of glowing flowers 
und the film of yellow scrim soften the 
the ugly view and look bright and cheery. | 
She is still shut in but at least pleasantly. | 

A Kansas farm woman veiled a scene 
which was uninteresting tho not un- 
sightly by planting a double row of holly- 
hocks along the back fence. They make 
a world of difference in her disposition 
as well as in the view.—G. 58. 


PICKIN’ GREENS 
On a clear sparkling spring morning 
when the warm bright sun beamed 
smilingly down on a fresh green earth, 
when all the newly aroused insect life was 
humming, and the native birds were busily 
flitting about, intent on nest building, 
then it was that Mother would get a big 
splint basket from its nail in the cellarway. 
And after reaching for her sunbonnet on | 
the hook behind the kitchen door, while 
choosing a short sharp knife from the 
collection in the work table drawer, she 
would remark: ‘I guess I'll go out and 
see if I can find a mess of greens for dinner. 
There is a nice ham bone in the ‘cellar. 
One of you girls had better put it on the 
stove in the middle-sized kettle. Then 
if you get the milk tended to and all the 
work finished up you'd better come out 
and help'me pick. I can’t get up and down 
as easy as I could when I was young.” 

And away she would go, across the 
meadow and down to the little brook 
that tinkled-over the a ¥ as it skirted 
the woods pasture, and, after balancing 
herself over the log laid from its banks, 
would amble along, peeping into the cor- 
ners of the “snake’’ rail fences, poking 
near the edges of the marshes, covering 
the byways and highways of the farm. | 

All morning we could catch glimpses | 
of her blue gingham bonnet bobbing 
serenely along, anywhere from the fence 
corners of the ‘east forty’ around to the 
shady paths of the “far woods.” How 
she did love to gather greens! To wander 
thru woodsy paths or into the sunny | 
fields of the old farm! And I think her 
girls must have liked it none the less, for 
as I recall it now, both of us were usually | 
able to finish up our portions of the morn- 
ing work in time to join her in her search. 
Yes, the dearest memories of my girlhood 
days on the home farm linger around those 
hours of pulsing springtime spent with 
Mother spying out dandelions, shaking | 
the dead grass from off the curly dock 
and garnering the young mustard growth. 
Then all hands hurried to the house in 
time to poke up the fire in the range and 
to get the greens looked over in time to 
cook for dinner. 

As to these greens, there are many of the 
tender, young leaves or sprouts of the 
roadside weeds that can be used. The 
best known are the dandelions. When 
picking these watch out and cut the stem 
clear down to the root, not discarding the 
flower-buds just beneath the surface; when 
cut in this way, a compact head, — are 
easily washed and cleaned, while it is an 
endless job to look over enough le af by 
leaf, and the unblossomed flower buds are 
ever so good, bleached and succulent. 

Also pick the tender inner leaves of the 
sour dock. These dock leaves are curled 
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“60 Ways to Serve 




















































Send for this Free Book of 
60 Tested Recipes 


Of all meats ham is the most popular. Yet it is usually 
served only in two or three timeworn ways—boiled or 
broiled, or as the old standby, “ham and eggs.” 


This book will show you threescore appetizing ways of 
preparing and serving this tempting meat. You can have 
ham often, yet in never-ending variety. 


Of course, you’ll want to use Armour’s Star, famous as 
“The Ham What Am.” These are the choicest hams pos- 
sible to produce—from young, tender, corn-fed animals, 
Government Inspected, cured in the sweet, mild Star cure, 
then smoked in the stockinet covering to intensify the flavor 
and retain the rich juices. For the finest ham you ever 
tasted, insist on ““Armour’s Star’’ from your dealer. 


Write today to Division B, Department of Food 
Economics, Armour and Company, Chicago, for the 
Book of Recipes, “60 Ways of Serving a Ham.” 


ARMOUR aEE COMPANY [79 


Armours SS 
STAR 25" cf 


Like Star Ham, Armour’s Star Bacon bears 
the Oval Label, our mark of top quality. It 
is the choicest of the millions of pounds we 
cure yearly. 

For Star Leaf Lard we use only pure leaf 
fat—tried out in open kettles, which permits 
all moisture to escape. Unexcelled for 
baking and frying. 
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ot the edges and not so broad as the 

le aves of the non-edible docks. Wild mus- 

tard OF r horseradish leaves will add a tang 

» the mixtures and the pretty heart- 

shaped Johnny-Jump- Up leaves as well 

young plantain leaves can be added. 

Sorrel is not to be despised, altho I like 

» best added to a potato, egg, or vege- 

rable salad. Chopped and mingled with 

q -he other salad ingredients, used with a 

wked or French dressing, it gives a de- 

i] spiciness to the dish. Water-cress 

j | lettuce are best used alone, or in 

} mbination with apples or olives or other 
meooked salad materials. 

But for a good old-fashioned dish of 
greens such as Mother used to set upon 

her dinner table, take a lot of dandelions, 
some sour dock, mustard and horse-radish: 
Pic k them over carefully, discarding stems 
and older growth, wash in two or three 
i waters, using salt in these to discourage 
| any insects that might be clinging to them; 
| add them to the ham stock and boil until 
tender. Serve with a dressing of vinegar, 
sugar and a dash of pepper. Slice the 
boiled ham and some hard-boiled e 
over the top of the deep dish, and with 
meal white potatoes added you have a 
| that epicures should relish and a farm 
far -* is sure to. 
\t other times the greens can be cooked | 
n salted water and served with the same 
ire ssing with the addition of butter or 
, drippings. A little later in the sea- 
ook out for milkweed and pokebe: 
shoots. Cut them ‘when a few inches hi 
nd treat them just as you would aspara- 
gus from the garden. Tie in bundles, cook 
in sa ted water, serve with a cream sauce 
or ‘melted butter, or cut into bits, cook 
in salted water and drain. Put in a frying 
pan with meat drippings, and as soon as 
moisture is cooked out add a half 
lozen eggs, beaten lightly, and stir until 
1e eggs are cooked. 

When your gardens come on, spinach, 
swiss chard, beet tops or tender onion tops 

n be cooked in this way. 

The spring longing for a taste of the 
first green things is but the call of the sys- 
em for aid in throwing off the accumula- 
tion left by the inactivities of the winter. 
Greens are very rich in iron and mineral 
salts and contain some of the necessary 
vitamines; they are the body’s best spring 








{nd there is nothing in-the wide world 
0 good fora person, mentally or physically, 
than to gather these same greens yourself, 

t be at all possible. Go out into the 
ighways and Solem focus your eyes on 

springing vegetation, gather the 
routing weeds, and thru it all you will 
cognizant of the myriad activities 
t you, the resurrection ofall forms 
mal and vegetable life, and the 
will tone up your mind as much 

the greens will tone up your body.— 


D. Le © 


SOFTENING WATER 
It is carbonate of lime that makes 
water "temporarily hard. Such water can 
ened by boiling. Permanent hard- 
ness is caused by sulphate of lime. The 
only remedy lies in the use of some 
hemical. Cheapest and best of these are 
ukalies, as washing soda, borax and am- 
Hon) 
Washing soda, which is the most effect- 
ve sottener for ordinary use, should be 
sed in the following proportions, unless 
l ter is very hard. For each gallon 
vater, use _— tablespoonfuls of a 
m made by dissolving one pound 
‘washing soda in a quart of boiling water. 
Borax is more expensive than washing 
, but it is especially good for Colored 
g00ds and wool. The amount of ammonia 
‘0 use depends upon the strength of the 

on. 

_ron in water is much harder to treat. 
here is only one satisfactory way. This 
‘to add washing soda to the water and 
‘It settle five or six days before using it. 
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Colonial 
Ordinary Salt e Special Farmers Salt 
The crystals or flakes of The soft, porous flakes 


of Colonial Special 
Farmers Salt dissolve in- 
stantly like a sno 


The strange difference 
in salt—how to judge 


Why the kind that dissolves instantly 
and completely is best for all farm uses 


ordinary salt are hard 
and slow dissolving. 


Salt is not just salt. There isa world of difference. 
Ordinary salt is made up of either hard, granular, 
non-porous crystals, or flakes. Both forms are slow 
dissolving and do not give best results. 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt is the only salt of a 
soft, porous, flaky texture. That is why it is the 

“quickes dissolving salt in the world.” This is the 
kind that you should use wherever salt is called for. 


It is pure salt, entirely free from moisture and its soft 
fluffy flakes do not cake like ordinary salt. 


For Cooking —Baking. 


and all farm uses 
Colonial Special Farmers 


Salt is more economical be- 
cause a 70-lb. bag is as big 
as a 100-lb. bag of ordinary 
salt. Best for cooking, bak- 
ing, meat curing, and table 
use. 


Ask for Colonial Special Farmers 
Salt by name. alers every- 
ae where who know the difference 
Tests prove that Colonial Special in salt are glad to recommend it. 
Farmers Salt dissolves three On request we will mail free our 
times as fast as ordinary salt, new booklet, ‘‘Meat Curing and 
Batter Making on the Farm.’’ 





THE COLONIAL SALT Conn: Akron, Ohio 


hicago Buffalo 


COLONIAL fics SALT 


For Stock Salt, Use Colonial Block Salt 
Smooth—Hard—Lasting—Won’t Chip 
Made of Evaporated Salt 
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yx © POINTS ON ®@ 
GG ETIQUETTE 


How many of us really know how to 
walk across the floor with a room full of 
eyes following us, and sit down, easily 
and gracefully? And, after being seated, 
how many of us can sit quietly and grace- 
fully in our chairs when we have nothing 
to add to the general conversation? Very 
few of us can without a great deal of effort. 

I’m going to tell you a little secret 
about walking. Whenever you are on the 
street alone or going about your work, 
just say “feathers, feathers, feathers,” 
over and over to yourself and before you 
know it you will be walking along as if 
on air. Besides making you light on your 
feet it will add grace to your walk. 

And then about sitting down. When 
you walk across the floor with “feathers, 
feathers, feathers,” going thru your mind, 
turn around to a straight position — 
you sit down, place one foot a little i 
front of the other and seat yourself cs suaty: 
then you will not give the impression that 
you feel the sooner you are down the more 
at ease you will be. After a few trials| 
this will become “automatic,” as it surely 
should be 

Neither the feet nor the knees should | 
be crossed when you are sitting, but let 
one foot rest slightly in advance of the 
other. Let your hands rest lightly on the 
arms of the chair or in your lap and be 
careful not to fidget around and finger 
your beads or pocket knife, or play with 
a match or ring 

Try sitting before a mirror and see 
yourself as others see you, and while in 
front of the mirror it would be a very 
good opportunity to study your facial | 
expressions, if you are not inclined to be | 
talkative. Just as body exercises develop 
and make the body more graceful and 
attractive, so will exercising the mouth 
and face tend to give a more animated 
and interesting facial expression. 

The following suggestion is a very good | 
one and will help you a great deal: Every 
day practice walking across the floor and | 
sitting down in the manner above. Then, 
time yourself and sit quietly in your chair | 
for at least two minutes. Every few days 
increase the time by one minute, and be- 
fore long you will be able to sit for at least 
five minutes, graceful, unobtrusive and 
apparently at ease 








| 
Questions and Answers | 

“What should I have done,” asks a} 
Kansas girl, “under these circumstances? | 
Last Sunday evening I was invited to 
supper at a friend’s home. I was almost 
ready to go when some acquaintances of 
mine drove into the yard. They came in 
and staved and stayed At last [| 
asked them to stay for supper and they 
accepted. Was I right or wrong in doing | 
this?” 

There is always a conflict be ‘tween one’s 
sense of hospitality and one’s duty to her 
own hostess in a case like that. It wouk | 
have been much better if you had said | 
frankly when your guests came, “I’m! 
sorry, but I have a supper engagement 
this evening and will have to go about | 
five o’clock. Won’t you come in and stay 
until then?” 

Of course, if your callers were dear| 
friends who came from a long distance, 
vou might have telephoned your hostess 
ind asked to be excused Be sure and 
make sincere apologies to her One very 
rarely receives a second invitation after 
disappointing a hostess in that fashion, 


so don't do it again 
What should I say when someone 
tells me I look very nice, or that he is 


glad to have met me,’* a Nebraska girl 
vishes to know 


As a general rule comments on omre’s 
personal appearance are not in the best 
of taste 

\ simple “‘Thank you” is a sufficient 
reply to either comment.—Bertha Averille 
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“My youngest daughter uses my Nesco Perfect, ”? says o1 one woman 


One match lig hts this stove 


Turn the handle to ate The clean Rockweave Wick 
quickly becomes saturated with oil. Then strike a match 
—just one—and touch it to the wick. In a matter of 
minutes you have a pyramid blue flame at your disposal 
—a flame so clean that it is capable of making delicious, 
golden-brown toast. Truly a simple stove to operate. 


The three simple movable parts of a Nesco Perfect Oil 
Cook Stove are easy to get to and easy to clean. The 
heat control handle turns from side to side and 
smoothly raises and lowers the burner by a toggle joint. 
jpasy to tignt} No ratchets or gears to stick. No creeping or sticking 
2 > of the wick. The flame always remains set—just where 
you want it to be on a 


NESCO PERFECT 
O/L COOK STOVE 


The famous Nesco Rockweave Wick, used exclusively 
in a Nesco Perfect, is non-burnable and never requires 
cutting. It is quickly removed—just as easy to put back, 
lays and by daily scraping the hardened edges, will last for 
“iy” f many months. Every genuine Rockweave Wick has 











MEY, the name printed on it. Never use any other. 
aw ! With this remarkable ease of operation comes sturdy, 
X Mi striking beauty and an intense, clear blue flame that 

x - roasts and bakes perfectly, fries speedily and boils 


Easy Access} splendidly. Step into your hardware, house furnishing 

to ww iccer | or department store and see a practical demonstratio" 
of a Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove. You will be wor 
to it at once. 


Send for interesting booklet illus- 
trating the many styles and uses of 
Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stoves. for postage and packing, we'll send 
Also ask about Nesco Perfect Ovens : you this handy, little saucepan of 
and Nesco Perfect Oil Heaters at the famous Nesco Royal Granilt 
the same time. Enameled Ware at once. 

Address:—National Enameling & Stamping Co., Inc., 

Advertising Department, Sec. K, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc. 


St. Louis Granite City, Il. New York Milwaukee 
Baltimore Chicago New Orleans Philadelphia 











And if you'll send us your 


dealer’s name with ten cenls 
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ZQTORY 


THE DOG’S STORY | 
| 





—— 


{re vou playing with yourself, or 
what is the matter?” asked a squirrel of 
« dog, who came to the cool grass under 
a tree to take a nap. When the squirrel | 
enoke, the dog was turning around and | 
seemed to be trying to catch his own tail. 

Did you never hear why dogs do 
this?” was the answer. “There is a good 
reason, friend Squirrel, and I will tell 
voy about it, if you care to hear the tale.” 

Mr. Squirrel sat very quiet while the 
dog told the following story: 

“Qnce, when there were only a few 
jogs in the world, there had not been 
any moon in the sky. Dogs were afraid 
+o skulk at night and often crawled into 
the homes of other animals to sleep while 
the rightful owners were out in search 
of food. This went on a long time, until 
one evening a storm blew up and the 
dogs were found in the beds of the prowlers 
dnven home by the storm. The dogs were 
asked to leave, but refused and a fight 
took place, in which the dogs won. 

‘Next day the owners of the homes 
got a lot of pinch bugs, bees and nipper 
ants, placed these in their beds and then 
vent thru the woods calling to one another 
that no dog would again dare to enter the 
home of another animal. Straightaway, 
hearing the boast, the dogs did so, made 
themselves comfortable and when they 
thought it would be a good idea tc take 
a nap, stretched themselves out on the 
beds, but no sooner were they settled than 
the insects began to bite and pinch, so that 
the dogs were glad enough to skip out 
gain. 

“A few nights later the first moon ever 
sen in the sky came up and the dogs 
were frightened. Millions of insects, such 
us we see at night now, swarmed in the 
air between the big moon and the earth 
and these were seen by the dogs, who set 
1p a great howling, for they thought the 
moon was to blame for the insects that 
drove them out of the beds. They im- 
wined that if they howled at the moon 
long enough it would become frightened 
and go back into the ea rth whence it came 
nd thus rid the country of the insects. 

“The more the dogs barked and howled, 
e higher the moon rose, the insects, of 

‘ontinuing to fly in its light. 

Well, the moon finally passed over 
ind when daylight came a few clouds hid 

iew. The dogs thought they had 

e moon away, so they lay down 

e grass to sleep, well satisfied with 

eir night’s work. ‘Tonight,’ said they, 








ve shall sleep in beds once more and woe | 
he animal who tries to keep us from it.’ | 
Now it happened that thousands of 





Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are, all ready to serve. No 
trouble for little hands or mother’s hands to prepare 
a meal where Kellogg’s have won their way! No bother- 
some cooking, no pots to soak and scrape! 


Make your breakfast of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes in- 
stead of heavy, greasy foods and mark down how much 
better you feel; how much betier you work or play. 
Kellogg’s are satisfying and sustaining, but they give 
the stomach a chance to get going right! 


Over a million packages of Kellogg’s are made 
and sold every day. This means the daily use 
of more raw corn than a 450-acre farm can pro- 
duce in a whole season. 


As a special treat serve Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with 
your favorite stewed fruit, or with bananas or other 
fresh fruit in season. Just great! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are sold only in the RED 
and GREEN package that bears the signature 
of W. K. Kellogg. None are genuine without it, 


gebloyy 
CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of Kellogg’s KRUMBLES and Kellogg’s BRAN 








the bugs that had been fluttering in the| gy QUALITIES . - 150 COLORS 
ight of the moon, settled in the grass | shedend Flos Spanish Stocking Yarn 
where the dogs lay down, and they im-| Rediant Iceland Extra Heavy Sweater 
mediately, when bothered, stung, bit and Radiant Shetland Yarn 

scratched the dogs until the latter were on ven faieia - 
; Wanted Heather One and Two Ounce Balls, Ready for the Needle, No Winding Sesony ” 


inven to other a. where the same 
thing happened. Not until the dogs found 
me very dark places in the woods could 


Send for FREE Color Card and Leaflets of Latest Styles with Knitting Instructions 
Quality Yarns. Widest Variety. Reasonable Prices 





‘hey get any sleep. They were tortured; BEACON WORSTED CO.,: Dept. N, 112-114 East igth Street, New York 


‘0 many times that they learned to look 
hout when they wished to lie down. 
hey trampled the grass and weeds 
‘uning around several times as they did | 
‘0, that they might make sure no bugs 


r 





No dog would think of lying down, | 
1 to this day, without first circling 
eTa mes.”’ | 
| have always wondered why dogs | 
‘Tk at the moon,” the squirrel said, as | 


dog finished his tale, “and now I 


{nd you also know why dogs turn 
nd trample the grass and weeds 
re ving down,” the story teller added, | 
““ghing. “I think you will agree with 
ue that it is not a bad idea, even now 
hen dogs are no longer in the habit of 
“talng the beds of others.”—F, A, S. 
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FREE TEST NOW 


ook of Factory Prices oer 


Equipped with 
Standard Keyboard 

Hereis the NEW 1923 0LIVER: 
TYPEWRITER, the finest, 


fastest and most perfect ty 
writer ever built. It is ene- 















ped with the standard keyboard 
80 any typist can useit at once, 
anyone who on it can any mac! " 
typewr to learnon. You VE $25 to $60 
or more, on -from-the-factory, 1923 wer if n 
wri at 6 Sgt an tod vou wav and HE" we can sell thie 
Oliver is the climax omy FO ee pick nufecter 
= fi at t and easiest tyecwriter to tar 
starttng TES eS 
os prices easy tortie. = ~ 7 





tite w 
4 Zz . p . rd ok our  Actat once, betlere yeu orge 
WH CevleviiteWAULlm KALAMAZOO STOVE CO.) BI UAe TNF we means ser 
Direct to You BO Gochester Ave PRICE 3014 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicage 


Read the advertisements in Successful Farming. They point the way to better buying. 
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No. 1462—Frock for Afternoon Wear. Fashion 
designers have done their utmost to keep the waist- 
line _— for it has proved so becoming to slender 
and stout women alike. The frock illustrated 
would take about a day and a half to make, that is, 
without the embroidery, which could be done at 
odd moments after the dress is finished. Cut in 
sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material with 1%-yard of 27- 
inch contrasting and 2% yards ruffling. 

Transfer Pattern No. 625—in yellow only—12c. 
extra. 

No. 9922—Overblouses Are Worn Again. Dis- 
tinctly different from the usual type of overblouse 
is the one pictured which would be pretty developed 
in crepe or charmeuse. It is also a perfect blouse 
style for a combination of materials. It is cut in 
sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material. 

No. 1496—Pretty Two-Material Dress. Prac- 
ticability and charm are the essentials of thisyouth- 
ful and becoming style. Cut in sizs@s 16 years and 
36 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 36-inch material and 1% yards 32 or 44- 
inch contrasting material . 

No. 1343. This apron can be made in an hour, 


How to Order To order any of the itemsshown on this page, write 


your name and address plainly, givecorrect number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. Every 
seam allowingsand is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 


dress 
pattern | 
























































and it is one of the best looking and most practical 


aprons to be seen anywhere. Sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2 yards of 
36-inchfmaterial with 844 yards binding. 

No. 1679. One of the smartest dresses every de- 
signed for a child is illustrated above. The two- 
materia! effect is charming. The may be 
as illustrated in which case a combination of plain 
and checked Leg og or plain and checked cotton 
crepe would be the best materi It could also be 
made of one material of gingham, cotton om. 
chambray, or eponge. The pattern provides for 
long or short sleeves. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. Size 4 requires 24% yards of 36-inch material 
with %-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 1639—Neat and Practical House Dress. 
The woman who must do her own housework needs 
many such dresses as the one illustrated that cost 
little and that tub well. Sizes 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 1641—New Lines for the Ample Figure. 
The front of this smart dress is slashed and becom- 
ingly rolled back to form revers. In this style you 
have a choice of either a long, dart-fitted sleeve, a 
flare, or a shorter length sleeve. Cut in sizes 36 to 


ay of quavroider y 
oO 


help the beginner. 


Spring Book of Fashions (eo! 20 


ttern styles for the family. In addition to a 


Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 























50 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 44-inch material with %-yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

Transfer Pattern No. 635—in yellowepnly—!2. 
extra. 

No. 1681—Jack at Play. The most important 
thing in a little boy's life is play and so one of the 
most important things to have for him is 4 
play suit. Here it is. Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. Size 4 source ry het of 36-inch material. 

No. 1130—A art Gingham Frock that one 
may wear to school is shown in this sketch he 
waist has a bib section which extends into sash ends 
and ties in a bow at the back. Cut in sis 
6 to 14 years. Size 8 requires 234 yards of 36-inch 
material with 44-yard of 36-inch contrasting ® 


15¢ yards ruffling. 
io. 1632—A Becoming Style for the 


Woman isa one-piece affair with the front , 
to the waistline and rolled back to form narro* 
revers showing the inset vestee. You have a choice 
here of either a dart-fitted or flowing sleeve. Cut" 
sizes 36 to 50 inches bust measure. Size 36 requas 
3% yards of 40-inch material with }4-yard of 9-ine® 
material for vestee and 9 yards of grosersl® 
ribbon. 


Large 
slashed 





the new models 
season, |s reac) 
styles, there are 
dressmaking \es8008 


’ by vie stars ae t 
ns, styles worn by mov rye your orcer 


he price is 10 cents per copy 
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Keeping your 


child’s hair 


beautiful 


What a mother can do to keep 
her child’s hair healthy— 
fne, soft and silky— bright, 
fresh-looking and luxuriant 


jo AE 
iz 4 
4 


Ts beauty of your child’s hair depends 
n you, upon the care you give it. 
pooing it properly is the most 
important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave 
and color, and makes the hair soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

hildren’s hair must have frequent 
and rwashing tokeep it beautiful, their 
tne, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
tand iarsheffect of ordinary soaps. The 

alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 
why discriminating mothers, 
re, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
alshampoo, This clear, pure, and entirely 
greaseless productcannot possibly injure,and 
It t dry the scalp or make the hair 
bnttle, no matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


hild’s hair is too oily, or too dry; 
ill and heavy, tifeless, stiff and 
f the strands cling together, and 
sh and disagreeable to the touch; 


tit dandruff is accumulating, it is all due 


er shampooing. 
delighted to see how easy it 
your child’s hair looking beauti- 
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ful, when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
in a cup or glass with a little warm water is 
sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub itin. It makes an evant 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out 
quickly and easily, removing every par- 
ticle of dust, dirt, dandruff and excess oil 
—the chief causes of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find 
the hair will dry quickly ad evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it really is. 


If you want your child to always be re- 
membered for its beautiful, well-kept hair, 
make it a rule to set a certain day each week 
for a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and healthy, the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh-looking and fluffy, wavy 
and easy to manage—and it will be noticed 
and admired by everyone. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 





Mulsified 


_ Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
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| === MULSIFIED —— 
SJ COCOANUT_OIL_ SHAMPOO 
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fford to miss. 
Unmatchable value! See for yourself. Don't send 


A shoe bargain you simply cannot « 


124 SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 
one penny. Just name, address and size wanted. 


£) Our Youn 
When shoes arrive, try them on-—examine carefully. | 


Housekeeper 0 
If not satished for any reason, return shoes and yos | A clever sign, one that attracts and at 


THE GARDEN RUMMAGE 
will not lose a cent, the same time mystifies, is one that brings 


the wayside merchant trade. Two lowa 
2 P | farm girls who were loath to see so much 
: ’ A lof their garden produce go to waste other 


years because the supply exceeded the 
|family’s demand for both home use and 
ca ning, put in more gardea last year and 
decided to dispose of the surplus. 

Their first work was to make an attrac- 
| tive sign, one that would catch the eve of 
passing tourists and would interest town 
folk as well. 

“Let’s sell by the basketful instead of 
by the pound of each,’’ suggested the older 
4 | sister. 

“A good idea; work it out,’’ commented 
the younger. 

And she did. They decided to make up 
two sizes of baskets and put in these a 
supply of whatever was ready of the gar- 
den’s produce. 

“We will sell a fifty-cent size and a 
| dollar size,” decided the older, “and we 
will have our signs bear the words: 
‘Garden Rummage.’”’ 

They used much ingenuity in paintin 
their signs. They made three signs — 
| placed one on each side of the entrance 
| gate at a distance of two hundred feet; the 

other they placed directly over the en- 
trance. Thus a motorist had a chance to 
|slow up after some one in the car had 
|read the sign and so would not have to 
back up to the entrance to the farm yard. 
These signs were painted on black board 
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Sizes 2408 
Popular one-strap, one-buckle slipper of fine tan side L ) 
ween pee wg | aa Sa geen — leather | and had bright colored stenciled letters 
soles and walking height ru a *. mart medal |. . ‘ . -_ 

fiom om toe, perforated wing tip, vamp end strep. | 22d a simple design of beets, carrots, 
Sizes 2% to 8. Wide lasts. Tan No. 5015. Black | sweet corn and onions tied together. The 
No. 5016. Just tell ws your size. Send no money. design suggested just what the baskets 


Wh h. i ly $1.97 and t for . 
When shove arzive per only $197 snd vosweeeaty | contained, a small supply of everything 


with shoes.) Then examine shoes—try them on. If | seasonable that the garden contained. 


not amazed at your saving, simply retura shipmest | For instance, the purchasers found during 
and we will refund your money at once. 


the canning season a red pepper or two, a 
bit of dill and a few roots of horseradish 
among the corn and beets and onions in 
their basket 

The girls bought a supply of two sizes 





Os toy Om) o (0) Od 


Dept. [P28 Minneapolis, Minn. 








they sold the basket but when one was 
returned the purchaser was credited with 
it. 

“Our plan works splendidly,” said one 
lof the girls “Tt is a go rd way to sell all 
|the garden rummage. There’s not « thing 

left over, and as one woman said, ‘Whv, we 
have learned to like cabbage since I found 
I haa paid for one in my rummage basket: 
I think your plaa is educational as well.’ 
“We give excellent value in these vege- 
table purchases and you can see how we 
are able to. If we had to sell all peas one 
day with the chance that our supply would 
give out we would have to charge the 
exact market price; but when we know 
cae a is a | that every bit of garden truck can be sold 
| we can give g90d measure at a reasonable 

5 -Room House price. Some days we have sold twenty 


baskets full and have often averaged 
You can buy all the materials for a com- Bftee Jollars : : -f de bp 
plete home difect from the manufacturer teen dollars a day trom our garden acre- 
and save four profits on the lumber, mill- || age. And we really feel that the work.of 
work, hardware and labor. keeping the garden going after the spring 
e " , rag ‘ " ase > > 
Buy Direct—Save Profits a the done Ln 4° bee t ~~ 
Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, || ™ore difficult than it would have been 1 
windows, doors, woodwork, glass, paints, we were town ladies making a record on 
hardware, nails, lath and roofing. Com- the couatry golf course. And our profits 
plete drawings and instructions Many have been more.” | 


styles to choose from . - 
Highest grade lumber for all interior “We are saving seed for next year and 
woodwork, siding, and outside finish. Send | we will plant somewhat differently,” said 
+ gy By money-saving Aladdin Catalog | the older sister. “We have fougd out’ 
as ople’s preferences just as a hotel man- 
BAY CITY, peop , =~ yus aS c 
The ALADDIN Co., snamraat ager finds out people’s liking for certain 


Also Mills and Offices at Wilmington, North kinds of fox od. We will plant more peas, 
Carolina; Portiand, Oregon; and Toronto, Ontario |more red radishes and more muskmelons 
another year For the benefit of anyone 


| 
GO INTO BUSINESS for Yourself | who is going in the business of selling 
tes New Synem | garden produce, rummage style, I would 
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8 ity Candy Fact "te a it We furnish eve . . 
Ning, Money-making opportunity onlimited ither men or wimen. | list the produce this way, putting best 
candy Booklet Free Write for it today. Don't put it off! elle . . nd 
W. MILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, W. J. | SCllers first: peas, red radishes, qousk- 






of baskets and each time they sold a carton | 
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only as good 


as ils Roller 


Appreciating this fact, mil- 
lions of housewives have 
come to realize that to get 
silent, dependable shade ser- 
vice, their shades must be 
mounted on 


Established 1860 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 


\ 250 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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il “Cleans As It Polishes 
O-Cedar Polish for furniture, floors, wood- 
| work, lineoleum and all fine wood finishes 
| is known the world over for its excellence. 

You will be delighted with che easy ap- 

lication—the amazing results—and the 
— life it gives to your house furnishings. 

Use with water as directed. Try it. 

Everywhere 
CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO 

Chicago + Toronto + London - 



























Save money. Try this won- 
"= derful songs a8 Our are 
. More than 150,000 i . 
bed @ Mg) «01 on 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


GREAT FUEL SAVER AND 
WONDERFUL BAKER 
Housewives are delighted with 
results. Exclusive features: Odor Hood—carries 
odors up chimney. Ash sifter sifts ashes right in range. 
Stone Bottom absorbs and holds heat. Guar- 
anteed. Will last for years. You can buy this wonderful 
Direct From Factory at t Price—our on! 
selling plan. Many styles from which to choose. Also Oa! 
Heaters, Fireless Cookers, Refrigerators, Kitchen Cabi- 
ANE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY... 
13 ont 
TH 


‘Wet Wanted, all or spare time. 
District Salesmen fern $750. w0 $2000 year'y 
We train the inexperienced 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO. 
156 Bar St, Canten, Ohie 
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melons, sweet corn, string beans, green 
onions, head lettuce, tomatoes, potatoes, 
eycurnbers, cabbage, eggplant, lima beans, 
and mangoes. 

“Any other produce that the farm sup- 
plies will find a sale from your rummage 

istomers. Altho we never included chick- 
ens in our baskets, we had daily calls for 
jressed and undressed fowls. We sold nuts 
n the fall, wild fruits in season and rasp- 
perries, cherries, apples and grapes in 
season. We even built up a fine trade in 

| grains, selling to town people who 
kept chickens or cows. 

“Let the farm girl figure out such @ 
proposition, her cost of simple clothing for 
work, her expenditure for seeds and hired 

in assistance, carton costs, and some 
jewspaper ads, and let her offset these 
with her returns in clear money and her 

asure in having daily contact with 

easant people and the benefit of daily 
business experience; she will undoubtedly 
find that she could do no city work that 
would offer such a pleasaat summer’s 
\ rk.”’—M. C. R. 








PUMPKINS AS BEAUTIFIERS 


We are familiar with the merits of the 
humble pumpkin when it is used for food 
for either man or beast. Many of us, how- 
ever, do not think of it as a beautifier of 
unslightly places. 

We remark upon the beauty of a scene 
when in the autumn great, golden pump- 
kins peep at us from among rows of dry- 
ng maize but there are other places where 
their beauty can be made to serve a 
worthy purpose. 

Many bare spots in field, garden or yard 
would cea more attractive looking 
if covered with the big, green leaves of a 
pumpkin vine. A back fence or old chip 
pile make good places to run the friendly 
vine. 


One of the prettiest sights I have ever 


ven was an outdoor cellar, completely 
overed with pumpkin vines. At the time 
| first saw it, it was a solid mass of rich, 
green leaves and big trumpet-shaped 
ellow flowers, but later the spot was just 
s pretty garbed in its autumn dress of 
ellow leaves and goldea fruit. Thirty-six 
pumpkins were harvested from the vines 
that grew on and around this little cave. 

_ The pumpkin is not a hard viae to grow. 
lt does not take aa especially rich soil and 
loes splendidly with very little care. The 
veeds are easily obtained and the matured 
pumpkins are delicious food, so when we 
‘top to think of it, we wonder sometimes 
why it is not more often used.—L. E. B 


USE CREAM 

Cream is an economical shortening and 
treatly lessens the time required in making 

cake or biscuits because it eliminates the 
ledious creaming of butter and sugar or 
he blending of shortening and flour. Five 
ninutes will suffice for making a cream 
take or biscuits—an important considera- 
tion in busv times. 

Sour cream is generally handiest to use 
ind is perfectly satisfactory when properly 
andled. Instead of the old rule of a tea- 
poonful of soda to a cupful of sour cream, 

hich often resulted in a strong and yellow 
roduct, I use about one-fourth teaspoon- 

il of soda to neutralize the acidity of the 
tam and one’ teaspoonful of baking 
vowder asa leavener. Soda and baking 


vwder are sifted with the flour—A. M.A. 
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A New Discovery Miles the Short Chim- 
ney Oil Burner Universally Preferred 


XPERTS agree that the short chimney 
oil burner is most efficient. First, be- 
cause it transforms the oil into gas, and 
then by mixing air with the gas in correct 
proportions it generates a clean, odorless, blue 
flame of great intensity. Second, because the in- 
tense heat comes in direct contact with the cook- 
ing utensil. 
But the problem has been to prevent this intense 
heat from burning out the vital part of the 
burner, the inner combustion tube. It remained 
for American Stove Company to discover a 
material, “Vesuvius Metal” that is not in the 
least affected by the intense heat of the Lorain 
High Speed Oil Burner. Read the Guarantee. 
Many other marked improvements will be found 
in the Lorain Burner. There’s a positive wick- 
stop that automatically determines the lighting- 
point and burning-height of the wick. Tapered 
combustion tubes prevent “boil-overs” from reach- 
ing the wick. The construction of the wick-cham- 
ber prevents wick-sticking, and makes re-wicking 
easy. The Lorain Wick outlasts all other wicks 
and seldom requires trimming. The large, smooth- 
rimmed Red Wheel makes wick-adjustments easy. 
Go to the nearest dealer that sells oil cook stoves 
equipped with the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner 
and ask him to demonstrate these important fea- 
tures to you. He’ll surely be able to show you a 
stove that will just suit you in price, size, style 
and color. 
Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now equip- 
ed with the Lorain High Speed Burner, including: 


QUICK MEAL—Quick Meal Stove Compariy Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
DIRECT ACTION—National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS—New Process Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DANGLER —Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
CLARK JEWEL—George M. Clark & Company Div., Chicago, IIl. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gas Ranges Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. World's Largest Manufacturers of Cooking Appliances. 


LORAIN 


SPEED 





OIL BURNER 














Look for the RED WHEEL 
BECAUSE the short chim- 


ney oil stove burner 
produces an intense flame 
which strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking uten- 
sil, the heat generated has, 
in the past, caused the early 
destruction of its vital part, 
the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been com- 
pletely eliminated in the 
Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner by making the inner 
combustion tube of “Vesu- 
vius Metal” which is not 
affected by the destructive 
action of this intense heat. 

Therefore, American 
Stove Company now gives 
the following unconditional 
guarantee with each Lorain 
Oil Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 10 
years from date of purchase, re- 
placement will be made entirely 
free of charge. 


IMPORTANT 
Every oil cook stove equip- 
ped with the Lorain High 
Speed Burner has one inter- 
changeable Giant Chimney 
which makes any standard 
Lorain Burner a Super-heat- 
ing Giant Burner—anentirely 
new principle in oil cook 
stove construction. 














F GAS is available you'll 
find no thing fy iance 
to compare wit Orain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or baking. 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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Continued from page 105 
mut h ice cream as she could eat, which | 
was generally three dishes. It was de- | 
lightful. If Chad Teddy had a love affair 
with this strange young woman it might | 


put a stop to such occasions. 


Sabina’s dress looked loose but there 

1s a tight belt somewhere underneath 
S! leaned forw ird across it till her face 
\ red with exertion and spoke to the 
lady, past Chad Teddy’s neck tie. 


If there are so many people in New 
York,” she suggested, “couldn’t you have 
a love affair with one of them instead of 
with Chad Teddy? We like to have him 
stay at home.”’ 

Her eves discovered Sabina and she 
looked a minute in silence, and then ad- 
dressed Chad Teddy. “Is she a relative of 
yours?” 

" “Just a neighbor,” he answered. 

“How odd,” remarked the girl, gazing 
at Sabina in a way that made her shrink 
somewhat against Chad Teddy’s arm, 
“how odd to let a child come to such a 
place as this and depend on a neighbor 
young man to take care of her and have 
her around. Isn’t she ridiculously fat!’’ 

Sabina’s fat was her sorest trial and 
Chad Teddy knew it. One of his chiefest 
charms as a friend was that he never men- 
tioned the disagreeable subject. Now he 
flushed suddenly and slipped a comforting 
arm around her arid remembered that no 
person, either young or old, ever had 
reason to cringe from Ruth Ansley. 

“Tt mav be odd,” he replied, laughing, 
“but this town is full of men who like to 
have Sabina around.- I am flattered to 
have her pick me out for an escort. What 
were we talking about? The Cincinnati 
game, wasn’t it?’”’ He carried the conver- 
sation on and if grew merry again but he 
kept his arm around Sabina and the visit- 


ing girl sensed in the air a disconcerting | 
change that made her think she had small | 


chance of getting either flowers or candy 
or calls from the handsome Chad Teddy. 

When the game was over, Sabina’s 
uncle descended from above and the! 
minister approached from below. Chad 
Teddy was holding Sabina by the hand. 

“Sorry,” grinned the uncle, “but you 
will have to give up the prisoner. She} 
has been at large since two o’clock. Sally | 
had an idea she would turn up at the ball | 
game so she told me to look out for her. 
It becomes my painful duty to——-” 

“Don’t get excited about your painful | 
duty,” admonished Chad Teddy, still 
holding the perspiring small hand, “‘she is 
going with me to Blick’s for ice cream be- 
cause she perhaps kept me from——well, 
never mind what. But, anyway, she gets 
ice cream first, and then | will take her 
home myself and talk to Sally. How bad 
was it going to be?’’ 

“The dark closet,” Sabina answered 
quaveringly, “and then bed without | 
supper 

The minister rubbed his chin. “TI sup-| 
pose I shouldn’t be the one to stand in the 
way of righteous punishment but she has, | 
since two o’clock somehow managed to be 
of immense assistance to me in my work of 
making people happier and better. Mrs. | 
Morely has discovered that she wants to 
give the new young doctor just the moth- 
ering he likes and needs, and Mr. Walrod 
seems to have a—one might say, perma- 
nent wave in the direction of sympathy 
with his grandson. Er—perhaps it would 
be well for me to join you in talking to 
her mother.” 

Right, sir,” rejoined Chad Teddy. 
‘‘But the ice cream comes first because we 
might fail on the supper proposition. Will | 
you go down town with us? No? Well, 
then, if you don’t mind waiting on that 
settee under the big tree a block this side 
of her home we will be along there in a | 
short time and be glad to have you % 

\s the two on their wav to Sabina’s 
h me rounded the corner above the 
Ansley place, they were absorbed in*con- 
versation and did not see Ruth cutting | 
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REDECORATE 


On your walls this spring use Alabastine instead of Kalsomine or 
wall paper and obtain those beautiful, soft, mat-like surfaces. 
Transform your home. Obtain the artistic effects, the rich color 
harmonies which have made Alabastine the nationally accepted 
wall coating. Use delicate dainty tints in your bed rooms. Have 

our parlor, living room and dining room glow with hospitality. 
Make your walls reflect your own good taste. Have them match 
your rugs, draperies. Make them a suitable background for your 
trating the work yourself if your decorator is not 
available. 


Almost any store selling paints can furnish you with Alabastine in 
powdered form in 5 lb. packages, each plainly identified by the 
cross and circle printed in red. Alabastine comes in many stand- 
ard colors which intermix to form a great variety of tones and 
tints—exactly the color you wish. Alabastine mixes with either 
hot or cold water, is ap Tied to almost any interior surface—over 
new walls or old—on plaster, wall board, paint, burlap or canvas 
or even old wall paper where it is fast and has no raised figures 
and contains no anilme dyes. Alabastine is both durable and sani- 
tary, ideal for sleeping rooms and in homes where there are child- 
ren; for churches, schools, lodge halls, wherever people gather 
in numbers. 


WRITE US FOR FREE COLOR CHART 
Tell Us Your Decorating Problems 


Address your letter to Miss Brandon who with our staff of expert 
decorators will advise you just how to increase the attractiveness 
of your home. Our color chart giving the latest and most favor- 
able treatment for walls will be sent free upon request. 


Alabastine Company 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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flowers from the border beside the walk. 
She saw them, however, and her face 
lighted with a wistful smile to see how 
Chad Teddy was taking care of his little | 
neighbor and making her happy. Chad 
Teddy was unusually capable at the busi- 
ness of making people happy. 
smile was more than a little wistful. 

“Look, there Miss Ruth,” Sabina 
exclaimed, and Chad Teddy looked in| 
time to see the remnant of the smile, that 
vanished as if in fear of being seen. He 
stopped determinedly. 

“Why?” he asked. 

Ruth fingered her roses a moment hesi-} 
tantly before she responded ‘‘Why, what?” 

“You know. Why do you look at me 
s you have been doing lately? As if I 

were a stranger. Have I done something 
vou don’t like or have some of the old 
busy-bodies been teasing you ’till you 
treat me that way to show them that Tm 
not—that you don’t ” He hesitated 
but Ruth seeméed to know what he meant. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Yes which?” 

“T mean it is those—those you said. 

“Then what difference does it make 
what they say? It wasn’t right to treat 
me that way if you—if you—you know 
what I mean! Do you, Ruth?” 

Ruth, her face pink, looked at Sabina, 
whom Chad still held by the hand. 

Then Chad Teddy 
quick that Sabina didn’t catch. She was 
used to having her elders talk unintelligibly 

n her presence but Miss Ruth and Chad 
Teddy had never done it before. The 
home folks made signs and looked mean- 
ngly at each other in the pauses between 
words. There were no signs in this con- 
versation, and altho Chad Teddy looked 
steadily at Ruth, Ruth kept her gaze 
fixed in her hands except for swift little 
ipward glances. It was a very pecios 

talk in more ways than one, Sabina de- 
ided, and Chad Teddy’s hand had sud- 
denly tightened until his grip hurt her 
fingers.. She shifted her weight from one 
sunburned leg to the other and tried to 
pull her hand loose. 

He let the hand go but lifted her in his 
irms, saying, “I wouldn’t have been com- 
ng along hereif ithadn’t been for Sabina, 
ind beside that I have something else to 

be thankful to her for. I make a motion 
she be hugged and kissed.” 

When Sabina arrived beside the min- 
ister’s seat she was alone. 


1s 





“Hello!” he exclaimed. “Where is 
Chad Teddy?” 
“Talking to Miss Ruth. He said he 





would be everlast "she tripped over 
the big word, “anyway he will be grateful 
f you will do it alone, and let him off. He 
8 aid he is sure you can. 

“T'll try. Busy talking, were they? 

“Yes, sir.” She felt the Be of her cil 
contemplatively. “I wonder if a person 
can kiss the back of another person’s neck 
without the other person feeling it?” 

“T think not as a general rule. Why?” 

“Well, Miss Ruth and Chad Teddy 

were talking about something I didn’t 
inderstand, and Miss Ruth’s face was 
iwful pink and then white and then pink 
gain and Chad Teddy forgot he was hold- 
ng my hand and squinched it awful and 
then he said he thought I ought to be 
<issed, so he lifted me up and kissed me, 
ind Miss Ruth said she would like to do it, 
too, so he held me clost to her, and she 
kissed me and then he hugged me up 
tight, till his tie pin nearly made a hole in 
my nose and it sounded like he kissed 
the back of my neck but I couldn’t feel 
t. Miss Ruth was extra pink, then, and 
Chad Teddy laughed. 

“Miss Ruth’s mouth,” continued Sabina 
reminiscently, “is as soft as soft. When 
she kisses you once it just makes you want 
to have her do it again!” 

“T have no doubt. I have no doubt! 
That’s probably the reason why I have no 
help in trying to persuade your mother to 
let you off easy!’”’ The Reverend Harrison 
rubbed his chin contentedly, 
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GROCERY Lhe OUR 
pRroroe Ten is ER. 
You can handle Sugar, Flour, Gener rit Sonat, 
Dried Fruit, Coffee and entire line of Groce 
as well as Paints, Roofing, and Automobile Olls, with 
ay; no money inv e large orders 
s are guaranteed and proven qual- 
Steady, profit- 


no rent to 
from samples. 
ity. Selli experience not necessary 
able work for “‘workers”’. Addregs HISCHCOCE- HILL (O., 
Dept. 201, Chicago, I). Reference; Any Bank or Express Co, 
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view through the large, 
guaranteed glass door. No 
burning—no half-baked 
bread and pastry. 








The Boss is the original 
glass door oven. Improve- 
ments have constantly ad- 
ded to its popularity. More 
than 2,000,000 sold. 


Asbestos lining saves fuel. 
Heat circulates uniformly 
through oven and gives best 
baking results. 


Guaranteed to bake satis- 
factorily on all. good oil or 
gas stoves. A style and 
size to meet 
every re- 
quirement. 
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YearsofExperiment- 


ing and then, the 


Wonder Phonograph 


Here is real music satisfaction at a 
mere fraction of the usual cost. 


Music lovers everywhere have wel- 
comed this sweet-toned instrument 
with its pew and simple acoustic 
principles. 


The sound waves are carried true 
and rich through a violin fibre tone 
arm, retaining all of their original 
quality. Rushing outward and up- 
ward against the domed top, they 
are deflected and diffused in their 


natural direction. 


The New 


CAROLA 


is truly ‘‘The Nightingale of Phonographs.’’ 
Sturdily built of acoustic metal, it is a 
graceful, beautifully finished cabinet of 
simple, pleasing lines. 


Weighs 17 pounds—31 inches high when 
open and occupies less than a square foot 
of floor space; can be carried convenient- 
ly from room to room. Ideal for the 
small apartment, the bedroom, the nursery 
and the den. Plays all standard disc 
records. 


You can easil 
without 


Finished in Ivory or Mahogany ty 
with Nickled Fittings : ) 
10% Additional in oa 

the Far West 
Potychrome finish with fittings finished in Gold, $25. 


change records or rewind 
eaving your easy chair 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new 
Carola for you. Compare its tone with 
machines costing many times as much. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name, together with the retail price 
and we will ship the Carola you select, 
express prepaid. 


THE CAROLA CO. Cleveland, Ohio 
316 Lakeside Avenue, N. W. 


Portable model 
' g 165 pounds 
res 11213 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR APRIL 


“T am in favor of placing the govern- 








ment squarely behind the nation-wide 


’ 


effort to bring music into its own.”— 
Warren G. Harding. 


urging community music. 


More than ever is even the government 
Try it ina 


small way in your community and watch it 


grow. 


Be sure to select the familiar songs 


that are easy to sing, so that everyone can 
take part in it. 


(d-d.) 


Vocal 
Carolina in the Morning, by Donaldson. 
One of the catchiest and prettiest 


popular songs that are now being played. 


The writer says if he had Aladdin’s lamp 


he could wish for nothing finer than to be in 


Carolina. 


One has to be of southern birth 


to rhyme “finer” with “Carolina.” 


{ 


Little Brown Church in the Vale, by Pitts. 
This song, which is very well 


e-2.) 


known, was written about a small church 


Crawford. 


in northern Iowa and many people visit it 
each year. 
accompaniment easy. 
range 


The range is small and the 
The refrain is ar- 
for solo or mixed quartette. 


Dreamy Melody, by Neset. (f-f.) A 


waltz with an unusua! rhythm and melody 
which is carried thruout; a very popular 
new dance number. 


In a Corner of the World All Our Own, by 
(d-e.) Full of melody with a 


| harmonized refrain is this new waltz hit. 


| 


| Faning. 
| splendid to use for an encore. 


I've Something Sweet to Tell You, by 
(d-g.) This is a humorous song, 
It is espe- 


| cially good for a high voice. 


Roses at Twilight, by Marple. (c-d) 


| With the melody carried thruout by a 
pleasing accompaniment, you will enjoy 
playing and singing this number. 








if 
| 


One of the best be 
numbers, this march is a very brilliant 
showy duet. 


Instrumental 


To a Star, by Pennington, Grade 4. A 


very pleasing piano solo, full of rich 
effects but not difficult. 
melody is brought out by crossing hands. 
It also contains some splendid arpeggio 
work. 


A very pretty 


No Surrender March, by Morrison, 


Grade 3. This March has a good rhythm 
and marked time. 


It is not hard. 
Butterfly, by Merkel, Grade 4. Full of 


gracefulness and charm, the left hand 
forms a pretty accompaniment to the 
melody of the right. 
have written aie called Butterfly it is 
interesting to note the difference in style. 


So many composers 


Piano Duet 
Marche Militaire, by Schubert, Grade 3. 
known of Schubert’s 


Teresa Carreno, the great 


yianist, always used it in solo form to close 
1er concert program. 











| 
| 


iB cents. 
Yankee Doodle Blues, 30 cents. 


H Chat Old Irish Mother of Mine, 30 cents. 


| Star Dance Folio, No. 23, 55 cents. 


}} Assorted 











Address all orders for music to Successful 
Farming | 

JANUARY MUSIC COUPON i| 
(which expires April 30th) 1] 


: oca ; 1} 
| || Everybody's Happy When the Sun Shines, 30 || 


My Buddy, 30 cents. 
Thru the Night, 30 cents. 
Sweet and Low, 30 cents. 


Instrumental 


Wood Nymphs’ Harp, 25 cents. 
Oriental, 15 cents 
Roll, Vocal 
cents 
APRIL MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires July 31st, 1923) 
ocal 
Carolina in the Morning, 30 cents. 
Little Brown Church in the Vale, 30 cents 
Dreamy Melody, 30 cents 
In the Corner of the World, 30 cents. 
I've Something Sweet to Tell You, 15 cents. 
toses at Twilight, 15 cents 
Instrumental 
Toa Star. 40 cents 
No Surrender, 30 ce 
Butterfly, 15 cents 
Piano Duet | 
Marche Militaire, 15 cents 1} 


a j 


and Instrumental, 15 
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Heart’s 
Delight 


in the alluring scent 
of a lovely perfume 
—for you—for those 
in your presence, 


A drop of Florient 
(Flowers of the Orient) 
on the tip of each ear— 
on your lips—in your 
hair—lends indescribable 
charm. 

Fragrance lovers have a 
wide choice in 


COLGATES 
Perfumes 


Single flower odors, allur- 
ing bouquets or subtle 
Oriental scents. In artistic 
bottles or by the ounce at 
your favorite store. 


Make This Test 


Select and use only the perfume 
which suits your personality 
best. The Colgate Perfume Test 
makes this possible. Write to- 
day for the three test vials illus- 
trated below and enclose a 2c 
stamp. Address Colgate & Co., 
Box 645, City Hall Station, De- 
partment 87-P, New York City. 















Easy Payment Tt 
tanged if desired. Conn 
has been recognized su- 
a for halfa century 
the world’s greatest 
artists. Write for details, 
mentioning instrument. 
Cc. G. CONN Led. 
438 Conn Building 
Elkhart, 


SONG: 
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» Ballads, comic songs, novelty soni: 
coon songs. Clean, catchy hits tha! 


=—— everybody likes, full sheet mus! 
| with beautifulc olored covers. Send for free catalogu¢ 
T.S.DEKE co Chieage 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY 
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Chick (to Powder Puff):—“Well, well! 
It seems as if I ought to know that 
fellow!” 


A QUEER BUSINESS 


“This law is a queer business.” 
“How so?” 

“They swear a man to tell the truth.” 

“What then?” 

“And every time he shows signs of 
doing so some lawyer objects.’’—From the 
Detroit Free Press. 





Dilapidated Dodgework: ‘Pardon me, 
sir, but have you seen a policeman round 
here?” 

Polite Pedestrian: “No. I am sorry.” 

Dilapidated Dodgework: ‘Thank you. 
Now, will you kindly hand over your 
watch and purse?’’—Exchange. 


A kindly looking old gentleman was 
stopped by a very little girl carrying a 
parcel. 

‘Please sir,” she said politely, “is this 
the second turning to the left?” 


Abbie, the little girl of the family, 
was seated at the breakfast table one 
morning. As usual eggs were served. 

Either she was not hungry or she had 
crown tired of the bill of fare, for very ear- 
nestly and soberly she remarked: 

“I do wish hens would lay something 
besides eggs.’ 


Granny (who doesn’t like modern 
manners)—‘You girls are so useless now- 
days. Why, I believe you don’t know 
what needles are for!’ 

The Youngest—“What a dear old 
granny you are! Why! they are to make 
the graphaphone play, of course.”’ 


ANSWERS TO MARCH “LETTER 


R PUZZLE”’ 
1.. Ca-r-t 5. “R-ice 
2. W-r-en 6. Po-r-t 
3. Ma-r-y 7. C-r-ow 
4. Bee-r 8. A-r-id 




















argains in 
you need are 


tere! 


For Women and Misses 
¢ Suits— Dresses 
3 Skirts—Shoes 
Underthings 
Silk— Wool 
Cotton—Mixed 
For the Children 
Everything 
for Boys and Girls 
For Men and Young Men 
Suits—Shirts—Collars 
Work Clothes— 




















Everything 
For the Home 
Furniture—Rugs 
Household Wares 
4 For the Farm 
Implements—Engines 
Separators—Saws 
All These and More Are 
in Your Bargain Book 
at Lower - Than - Usual 
Prices. 


eat ~ 
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SFG 
This is the splendid new Truth 
book, that our customers are Our policy is 
now receiving. In it is shown to eH quel ity 
practically oreryming that you use or wear, 4 oo ane 
at prices so low it’s folly to buy elsewhere. truthfully oa 
t reason- 
Don’t miss these bargains. Turn to your book today, see for yourse ably, fe a - 
this almost endless variety of merchandise. Here are not only the ad- it promptly, 
vance New York styles in clothing for every member of your family, but and to ¢ree t 
also is everything you need for your home and your farm. every one fairly. 


you i i d 
If are not a customer you will surely want a catalog. Fill out an 
mail the coupon below—your copy will be mailed at once. 


The Charles William Stores tnc., New York City 


as “ ~ 
Charles William Stores, Inc., 139 Stores Building, New York City. 
EE ad me Free your new Spring and Summer Bargain Book. 


NAMe oc cccccscccccersoccevcesese PPPTTTTTTTTTITITT TT ttt 
Rural Route or Street.......cccecccccscccccccsecewecssessssseeseseeeses ee eeeesseseeees PTTTT TTT TTT ee 
City and State. ......cccseccccceccescnccarccscereseceearesersesseeees ghbbbonnentess cbedeectasesas eee 





CooK ANDBA 


WithAmazing \8 9 gam 
New Inventio Af en 


No More Sweltering Kitchens in Summer — No 
More Fires to Build — No More Dirty Heavy 
Coal—No More Ashes in House—No More 
Scuttles to Empty—No More Smelly, Sooty 
Oil Stoves to Clutter Kitchen. No More Spoiled 
Roasts, Bread or Cake from Uncertain Oven. 


Makes Your Range A REAL GAS STOVE 


An amazing new invention spodete~-Gt eng Find of cook stove or range without 
of woman's slavery to all kinds of household drudgery changes or Ning. Sets in firebox in one minute. 
The ep ate eye EY ye by good Absolutely safe, Lasts a lifetime. 
range a gas stove—on °, a ves 
me Ci heatg-only when you want it—at a twist 30 Days Free Trial 
your ’ 

You don't have to be satisfied with reading about the 

Wonderful Baking Px3"'si" inyour Oliver. You can test it for thirty daye—use it in your 
r 


better and quicker than ever before. No need forkeep- #7 ay ee yh IRB own oven—on Mr. 




















Start with any letter, and move to the 
ext along any path. You can even re- 
‘race your steps at any time, after you 
have reached a letter, provided you need 
hat letter again. How many animals can 
vou make out, all of which are to be found 
m the farm? The animal names consist 


TT eee 
f the young of animals, as well as the AGENTS: eC Rp CER 
alum ware. 100% profit. Trial 


crown-ups of the species, Box 19c, PECK CO., Dept. I, Medina, New York 


ing a hot fire going all day. You want a batch of bread time to . ; 
or biscuits, alight fluffy - 30 Day Free Trial Ofer” vopeter with hi attractive free 
cake or pies: or you — en ESS eee TE 






AGENTS | veneer 
I. you want to earn 40 | /é@ht your fire. In a jiffy 


the oven is ata fine even 

to ppb ys pete temperature — a0 + 2012D Ofiver Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
ifyoucanswingawhole | &Tee® ras bak — 
territory at @,000 to | your or baking— 


615,000 a year, write me ee reese es Se: BSE BEEBE EERE eee 


etables. away and BURNER & M. iE CO. 
Ecixsive mete | Ctiereccns 5 Sabie ee ee ait: 
—~ ‘ of Heat," gnd also vo 
Franchise. turn the fire out instant- ial tow price and 30 Day Pree trial =. en met 


Oliver Gives | 'v—sné your kitchen is 


Fe onde Away Burns 95 ig Alr, 
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ttachment. 
Works on all sewing machines. Easily adjusted. 
Price $2.00 with instructions. LADIES* ART 


SALES CO., S-Box 71, Hamtramck, Michigan . 
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IS YOUR LIVING-ROOM LIVABLE 


By CHRISTINE POLLARD QUATTLEBAUM 





HAT im- 
WO prenice does 

your living 
room give to the 
stranger who for the 
first tume enters its 
door? Does the room 
appear stiff and un- 
used, does it have a 
chilly atmosphere? Is 
every piece of furni- 
ture im its exact place 
and are the window 


shades carefully 
pulled down? Is there 
a great clutter ol 
bric -a - brac neithe r 


beautiful nor useful 
except to gatherd st? 
The day of the old- 
fashioned parlor is 
and im if 
place has come a de- 
lightful room 

Che living room of 
today is a warm, cheerful, homey place, breathing an air of 
comfort. but one does not hesitate to move a chair or atable if 
one can thereby add to one’s comfort The room may be spot- 
lessly clean but one does not hesitate to bring mud-stained feet 
before the glowing fire to warm and rest after a walk thru the 


passing Ss 


rain 

The modern living room 1s not shut up during the week and 
opened only on Sundays and holidays; it is always open and 
always ready to welcome the children or the chance guest. It 
h isa ised ‘ look which warms the heart ot the stranger at once 
and assures him of a welcome. The living room is the heart of 
the home,.the place where the whole family gathers to relate 
; events, to share joys and sorrows, to read, to write, 


tine day . ~ - \ 
The room has an air of informality, of 


to sew and to chat 
friendliness and of hospitality 

Money is a secondary consideration when you set about to 
furnish your living room. Thoughtfulness for the comfort of the 
different members of the family, coupled with good taste and an 
artistic feeling, go far toward making a successful room. I have 
en living rooms furnished luxuriously with expensive furni- 
ture. but the spirit of intimacy and hospitality was entirely 
This is something which money cainot buy 


lacking 


An open fireplace to me seems a necessity for a living room 
There ar however, many successful living rooms the country 
Numerous softly 


over with never the suggestion of a fireplace. 


used the old- 
fashioned base 
burner can iIm- 
agine the good 
cheer W 
f irnishe 8 

\rrange your 
furniture with a 
thought as to its 
use; putit W here 
it logically be- 
longs W hat 
co il i be more 
appropriate 
than a group of 
chairs around 
the hearth with 
possibly a couch 
included? The 
chairs should all 
be well selected: 
do not torture 
yourself or your 
guests with uncomfortable chairs. A good reading lamp is 
essential, and if it has a soft tinted shade so much the better. 
A table around which the children may gather for studying is a 
great convenience. The desk and desk chair should be placed 
in a quiet corner beside a window. You will find it much easier 
to write letters if the desk is always fitted up with writing 
materials so that you do not have to hunt all over the house 
for paper, pen, ink, ete. The reading habit in your family will 
be greatly encouraged if one can always find at hand interesting 
books and current magazines 

Let simplicity reign m color schemes and choice of furniture. 
Beware of overdecorating and overfurnishing. You will play 
safe if you follow the old rule of eliminating everything unless 
you know It to be useful or believe ito be beautiful Do not use 
t because you happen to 


a 





great many pieces of bric-a-brac jus 





Small rugs, Japanese toweling curtains, and a mixture of types of furniture, 

jet this is a “homey’’ room that well deserves its popularity or make a trip 

town. It is str: 

how many things one notices on returning home that hav« 
actually been seen for months! 

If you have too many pictures weed out the ones you « 





A large, plain gray rug is the foundation of this living room. Mulberry draperies and 
black and orange cushions on the davenport add cheerful color to its otherwise sombre tone 


————— 


possess them; a 
well-chosen piec: 
pottery or baske' 
a pair of candlest 
and some really 
pictures, well h 
will add that 
mate touch so d 
to the home love: 
It is an excel 
idea to borrow 
children’s game 
“‘let’s pretend.” VW 
into your own liv 
room some day, 
down and observ: 
just as if you w 
casual caller. By 
way, itis much e 
to attain this 
tached view poi1 
you first go to 
one of your neigh! 


the least for and banish them to the attic. Aren’t you g 
that the day of enlarged pictures of dead-and-gone ancestor: 
gone? 

If your rug is distasteful to you, why live with it? It can bi 
cut up and re-woven into small ones, or into a fairly large « 
neutral in tone. If you have fallen heir to some monstrosity o! 
an arm chair and you can afford to replace it with a better on 
there is no law, moral or civil, to restrain you from doing so. W: 
do grow to be such slaves of the things that have always been! 
As for the chair that you discard from the living room, possi!)]; 
you can pad it with cotton and cover it with cretonne or denim, 
and make splendid use of it in one of the bedrooms. Maylx 
you'll be so successful that you will move it back to the liv 
room 

Avoid a somber room by using touches of brilliant color 
draperies, cushions, lamp shades or pottery. A bowl of bright 
cut flowers, a growing plant, or a bowl of flowering bulbs add 
much to the cheer of a room. Try to have some grow ing thing 
in your room all the year round. In winter the woods fun 
unlimited decorative possibilities in the way of evergreens : 
brightly eolored berries and leaves. What a wealth of inspi 
tion you may get from these bits of God’s outdoors! 

Sometim 
just one nn 
piece of furni- 
ture will con 
an uninteresti 
room into an 
teresting o1 
Much care mus' 
be taken th 
the new pie 
doves not quar! 
with the old ag 
gregation of fur- 
nishings. If, f 
example, yo 
were marri: 
during the peri- 
od of “missior 
style” furniture, 
you could not 
add Windso! 
chairs and ex- 
pect a harmoni- 
ous room. An 
overstuffed 
davenport, how- 
ever, if your 
room is large enough for it, or a comfortable wing chair, will 
live with the mission things in peace and quietude. 

I like to sing the praises of the wing chair. For the high back 
gives rest to weary necks and shoulders, and the “wings” make 
it snug and warm for winter. These chairs are usually not “over- 
stuffed” and they can be had upholstered in denim, tapestry, 
mohair, or almost any material you may desire. 

Figured materials are really more practical than plain for up 
holstering chairs and davenports, especially those which w 
receive hard wear as one’s living room furniture should. Wh 
they do not necessarily wear longer and better than plain, th 
are not so easily soiled and even when they are worn shabby 
thoy do not look so bad as threadbare plain material. Either 
two-toned material or one with a ficzure in self-color may | 
chosen. 
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Nearly everybody knows about Valspar and millions are using it. This wonderful 


waterproof varnish has proved its worth and quality under circumstances and 
conditions that are nothing short of amazing. 


Thousands of unsolicited letters have reached us from people wishing to relate 
unusual Valspar experiences. These letters furnish overwhelming testimony of 
Valspar’s marvelous durability and its astonishing resistance to water, heat, acids, 


alkalis. 


And we are convinced that thousands of other Valspar users have had experi- 
ences just as interesting. We want to know of these incidents. Accordingly we 
are offering several thousand dollars in cash prizes for letters telling of experiences 


with Valspar. 


For Instance 
That you may understand 
exactly what we have in mind, 
we give the following actual ex- 
periences as examples: 


1. C. K. Perry of Marshfield, 
Oregon, wrote about a Val- 
sparred dining room table 
which as the result of a fire 
last July, was drenched with 
water mixed with lime and 
charcoal. The under part 
of the table (which was not 
Valsparred) turned white as 
snow—the Valsparred top, 
when washed, was found to 
be in perfect condition. 


2. Mr. J. H. Audibert, of Fort 
Kent, Me., varnished four 
axe-handles, each with a dif- 
ferent Varnish-Stain includ- 
ing Valspar Varnish-Stain. 
He writes: “The cheapest 
stain looked all right and 
dried quicker, but after put- 
ting all the handles in a pail 
of ashes mixed with boiling 
water, I found the Valspar 
was the only one that stood 
the test.” 


8. One stormy day last Nov- 
ember, Mrs. J. B. Kirk of 
Hackensack, N. J., had te 
leave her car out in the driv- 
ing rain and sleet. (For- 
tunately, her husband had 
put two coats of Valspar 
Enamel on it the Spring be- 
fore.) “After the storm,” 
she writes, “it looked like 
an iceberg and I thought the 
finish would be ruined. But 
the ice and water didn’t hurt 
it at all and today the car 
looks as fine as when the 
enamel was first put on. 
Our garage man marvels 
at it, because his own car, 
which he refinished with 
another make of varnish, 
looks so shabby and dull.” 


Unique Qualities of Valspar 

Valspar is made in three 
forms—Valspar Clear Varnish 
.Valspar Colored Enamels and 


~—p 
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ValsparColored Varnish-Stains. 
All of these can be freely washed 
with hot water and soap; they 
never turn white; they resist 
the action of acids, alkalis and 
oils. They are very durable; 
they don’t chip, crack or peel. 
They dry in any weather— 
dust-free in two hours and hard 
in twenty-four. 
About the Uses of Valspar 
Clear Valspar is, of course, 
used for finishing floors, all 
kinds of indoor and outdoor 


woodwork, furniture, boats, re- 
frigerators, linoleum, and for 
the many other uses of varnish. 










Reg US Pat Of 


Valspar Varnish-Stains pos- 
sess the same qualities as clear 
Valspar, but you stain and var- 
nish with one stroke of the 
brush. They come in six per- 
manent colors. Absolutely 
waterproof and very durable, 
they are unequalled for finish- 
ing floors, front doors, porch 
furniture, and all other wood- 
work that requires staining. 


Valspar Enamels answer the 
need for a really waterproof 
enamel. They are made from 
the finest pigments carefully 
ground in clear Valspar, thus 
combining Valspar durability 
with exceptional beauty of col- 
or. Valspar Enamels are ab- 
solutely unsurpassed as an 
automobile finish and for wood, 
metal and all other surfaces 
where enamel is used. They 
come in 12 standard colors. 


famous 
Valepar 
Boiling 
Water Test 


What Can You Tell Us? 

If you know an _ instance 
where any (or all) of these three 
forms of Valspar has proved its 
durability and waterproofness 
under unusually severe condi- 
tions of wear, or under some 
extraordinary circumstance, we 
ask you to write us about it. 
And if you have photographs 
which add interest to your 
story we will be glad to receive 
them. 

It makes no difference which 
form of Valspar has been used 
—it makes no difference what 
kind of a Valsparred surface it 
is. Just tell us the facts. 


Requirements and Prizes 

There are no restrictions, no 
intricate qualifications. Write 
your letter in ink and use only 
one side of the paper. These 
are the only requirements— 
with the understanding, that 
the incident told about ac- 
tually occurred prior to the first 
announcement of this contest. 
And that we shall be allowed 
to use for publicity purposes as 
we see fit any letters submitted. 

$500 will be awarded to the 
contestant who sends the letter 
that the judges agree is the 
most interesting of all. 5 prizes 
of $100 to those whose letters 
stand next in interest—ten 
$50 prizes, one hundred $10 
prizes, and two hundred $5 
prizes will also be distributed— 
more than three hundred (300) 
prizes in all. 

The judges of the contest will 
be Mr. Lawrence F. Abbott, 
President of The Outlook; Miss 







List of Prizes 
Prizes for 
Valspar Experiences 
Ist prize $500.00 
5 prizes of $100.00 each 
10 prizes of $50.00 each 
100 prizes of $10.00 each 
200 prizes of 85.00 each 
316 prizes in all— Total value of 
prizes $3,500.00 


Prizes for Valspar Dealers 
Ist prize $250.00 
5 prizes of $100.00 each 
5 prizes of 850.00 each 
10 prizes of $10.00 each 
80 prizes of 85.00 each 
101 prizes in all— Total value of 
prizes 21,500.00 
Contest Closes April 30th 


VALENTINE’S 

























Martha E. Dodson, Associate 
Editor of The Ladies’ Home 


Journal; Miss Gertrude B. 
Lane, Editor of the Woman's 
Home Companion. 

We suggest that letters do 
not run more than 250 words in 
length, but length or literary 
style will have no bearing or 
the award of prizes. 

All letters must be received 
by April 30th. 

Address your communica- 
cations to Valentine & Com- 
pany, Prize Contest Depart 
ment, 56 East 31 St., New 
York City, N. Y. 

Write Your Experience Now 

Let us hear what you know 
about Valspar. Don't consider 
your experience as too trifling 
or commonplace, write us about 
it. Not everybody can relate 
a startling occurrence, and it’s 
more than likely many of the 
prizes will be won by simple, 
matter-of-fact stories. 

Don't let this chance slip by. 
A few minutes spent in writing 
your letter gives you a splendid 
chance to win a substantial 
prize. Send us your story. 
Send it today. 

Prize Contest Department 
VALENTINE & COMPANY 


56 East 31 St., New York 


Every Live Dealer in the United States Sells Valspar 





Varnish-Stain and Valspar Enamel 


of this contest are eligible. 





SPECIAL DEALER WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 

In addition to the contest described above, which is open to everyone, 
including all dealers, there will be a special contest for dealers only 
$1500 IN PRIZES‘ "hotogrs 
Only those dealers who 
in stock or have ordered same at the time of the first announcement 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: First prize $250; 5 prizes of $100 
each; 5, $50 prizes; 10, $10 prizes, and 80, %5 prizes 
All letters and photos must be received by 


»hs of the best Window “ee 
the following en falspar 


mve V alspar 


101 prizes in all. / , 
April 30th, 1923. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING April, 





Now’s the Time to 
Spruce Up Around the Place— 


UILDINGS newly painted. Fences all fixed. 
And to complete the job—new roofs on house 
and barn. 


Spring is re-roofing time for American farmers. 
And by far the biggest part of the roofings they 
use bears the Barrett Label. For farmers are 
“roof-wise.”’ TFhey know from experience that 
Barrett Roofings can be depended on. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century The Barrett Company 
has been justly recognized as America’s leading 
manufacturer of roofings and roofing materials. 


Described at the right are six styles of Barrett 
Roofings—four kinds of shingles and two of roll 
roofing. The shinglesyare durable, strongly fire- 
resistant; handsome enough for a fine mansion— 
economical enough for a snug little cottage. The 
roll roofings are sturdy, easy to lay, low in price. 
Select the roofing you want from these six styles. 


Be sure the Barrett Label is on the roofing 
you buy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the 
Farmer’ describes the right roof for your home, 
barn or other steep-roof building. Shows how 
Barrett Roofings look when laid, and tells about 
each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett 
Products that will save you money. 





ROOFINGS 
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ROOFINGS 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


Made of best grade roofing-felt, 
thoroughly saturated with high grade 
waterproofing materials. Has rot-pro: f 
“seal-back.’’ Defieswind and all 
weathers. Tough, durable and low in 
price. Easy to lay; no skilled labor re- 
quired. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


‘A beautiful and enduring roll roofing 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green or blue- 
black. Has rot-proof ‘‘seal-back.”” Very 
popular for bungalows, cottages, garaces 
and all farm buildings. Nails and 
cement in each roll. 


Everlastic Mualti-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Base of best 
grade roofing-felt. Have rot-proof 
“seal-back.”” Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green or blue-black. When laid look 
exactly like individual shingles. Fire-re- 
sisting, durable. Need no painting. Two 
sizes—10 inches and 1214 inches deep, 
both 32 inches long. The 12'4-inch 
Multi-Shingle, laid 4 inches to the 
weather, gives three-ply roof—the 10- 
inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic Octagonal Strip Shingles 
Latest development in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green or blue- 
black. Afford novel designs by inter- 
changing red strips with green, or red 
strips with blue-black. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Weatherproof, fire-resisting and need no 
painting. Mineral-surfaced in red, green 
or blue-black. Base of best grade roof- 
ing felt—have rot-proof ‘‘sé al-back.”” 
Size 8 x 1234 inches. Laid easily and 


without waste. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Identical in coloring, size and shape with 
Everlastic Single Shingles, but with extra 
heavy waterproofed base. ‘‘Giants” for 
strength and durability. Are often laid 
on top of old roof. 


Ask your dealer or write us 


40 Rector Street 
New York City 


<> 


Company 


1923 
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